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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AN ALPINE WALK. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


UNDERNEATH the peaks of snow 

On the edge of nature’s glacis, 
Where the torrent far below 

Kver rants and roars and races, 
And a man with just one slip 

May come down a thousand paces ; 
So we walked from Engelberg 

With the breeze upon our faces, 


And we talked of many things 
As we tramped through that oasis; 
Of republics and of kings, 
Of religion and its basis, 
Of the patience of the poor, 
Of the evil in high places ; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the breeze upon our faces. 


Then we spoke of Kngland, too, 
And the Anglo-Celtic races, 
Also of the Landlord crew, 
And our Law and its diszraces, 
With the selfishness of man, 
Whici has left such evil traces; 
So we walked from Kngelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 


Aud of grim Carlyle we spoke, 

And of Froude’s much argued cases, 
How about the merest joke 

Ile would puil the longest faces; 
And of Madame too we talked, 

Of her temper and her graces ; 
So we walked from Kugelberg 

With the wind upon our faces. 


Spoke of Kipling—his command 
Over life in all its phases, 

How he held within his hand 
All the cards, from kings to aces, 

Passing swift from Passion’s frown 
Back to Comedy’s grimaces; 

So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces, 


Well, it was a pleasant talk, 
And perhaps in duller places 
We may recollect that walk, 
When with tightly fastened laces, 
With our Alpeastocks in hand, 
In that air which stirs and braces, 
We three came from Kngelberg 
With the wind upon our faces, 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE HEART. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


THE heart soars up like a bird, 
From a nest of care; 

Up, up, to a larger sky, 
To a softer air! 

No eye can measure its flight 
And no hand can tame ; 

It mounts in beauty and light, 
In music and flame. 

Of all the changes of Time 
There is none like this ; 

The heart soars up like a bird 
At the stroke of bliss. 


Tbe heart soars up like a bird, 
But its wings soon tire; 

Enough of rapture and song, 
The cloud and the fire! 

Its look, the look of a king— 
Of a slave, its birth, 

The poor, tired, impotent thing 
Sinks back to the eartb. 

Aud the mother spreads her lap, 
And she lalls its pain: 

“Oh, thou who sighed for the sun, 
Art thou mine again ?” 


AMHERST, Mass, 
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BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THK WORLD’Ss WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

I ONCE asked the greatest of inventors, Thomas A. 
Edison, if he werea total abstainer; and when he told me 
that he was, I said, ‘‘May I inquire whether it was 
home influence that made you so?” and he replied, 
‘*No, I think it was because I always felt that I had a 
better use for my head.” Who can measure the loss to 
the world if that wonderful instrument of thought that 
has given us so much of light and leading in the practi- 
cal mechanism of life had become sodden with drink in- 
stead of electric with original ideas? But there is 
another argument on which we can perhaps insist with 
a larger constituency. 

It will always be true that a certain number of the 
people must, for their own sake, let intoxicants entirely 
alone, and that there is a certain amount of danger to 
any one who uses them. If then, any oneelects to be an 
abstainer, in order that those who must follow that prac- 
tice shall not be a class by themselves marked as weak- 
lings and of singular ways in life, and also for the rea- 
son that it is more absolutely safe to let liquors alone 
than to use them, he is ina position wholly scientific, 
ethical and in accordance with the Golden Rule. Who- 
ever then laughs a‘ a total abstainer shows himself lack- 
ing ina clear mind as well as a good heart; fur to take 
such a precaution on one’s own account as a matter of 
prudence is surely conformable to reason, and to take it 
in order to make it easier for others to do the same is con- 
formable to the Golden Rule and the highest dictates of 
brotherhood. 

Weare too apt to think that what makes for us makes 
for the truth, and what makes for the truth must be 
true. Such a circle of reasoning leaves us, so faras logic 
goes, in the attitude said to have been assumed by the 
coffin of Mohammed—suspended between earth and 
heaven. A reformer is very apt to fall into this line of 
argumentation, a tendency which is perhaps most likely 
to be correcte1 by studying the correlated movements of 
other groups of men and women equally excellent, and 
by allying to the reform of which he is an advocate as 
many others germane to it as may be practicable, al- 
ways asking this question as the touchstone of the ‘ nat- 
ural selection” he would make, ‘* What is the temper- 
ance aspect of this cognate reform and what its aspect 
toward the liquor traffic ?” 

The temperance cause started out well-nigh alone, but 
mighty forces have joined usin the long march. We 
are now in the midst of the Waterloo battle, and in the 
providence of God the temperance army will not have 
to fight that out all by itself. For science has come up 
with its glittering contingent, political economy deploys 
its legions, the woman question brings an Amazonian 
army upon the field, and the stout ranks of labor stretch 
away far as the eye can reach. Asin the old Waterloo 
against Napoleon, so now against the Napoleon of the 
liquor traffic, no force is adequate except the ‘ allied 

forces.” 
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THE CRISIS IN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 


FIFTY-ONE years agol delivered my first temperance 
address, in the City Hall of Glasgow, alongside of that 
noble apostle of cold water, Father Theobald Mathew, 
of Ireland. During the past half century I have done 
some honest and gratuitous work for our Reform, and 
kept my eye pretty steadily on the field of action. Itre- 
quires only half an eye to discover that we have reached 
acrisis, and one that demands all the ‘‘ good counsels 
and just works” that are within reach. Willful blind- 
ness to facts means treason to the good cause, 

In the early stages of our Reform we relied chiefly 
upon arguments and persuasive appeals to make total 
abstuiners. We fought against all wse of intoxicating 
beverages. Pulpit, platform and press all thundered 
agaiost the drinking-usages of society. One of our 
veteran leaders said to me this week : ‘‘ My pastor made 
a teetotaller of me when I was a boy by his tremendous 
sermons against strong drink.” Societies were formed 
in every locality, and temperance meetings were held 
constantly ; and the bond of this associated effort was 











thoroughly leavened with the elementary gospel of tem- 
perance as it was by the gospel of ‘ Liberty and Union” 
at the opening of the Civil War. Neal Dow—with whom 
I went into the campaign for Prohibition in 1852—told 
me that he found it easy to get his original ‘* Maine 
law” passed, and to have it enforced from the start, 
because the whole State of Maine had been educated by 
public meetings up to the right point. Prohibition of 
the liquor traffic was solidly based on enlightened public 
sentiment ; and whenever the attempt is made to rear it 
on any other basis it has proved to be a glittering 
phantom. All the sound legislation that has ever been 
enacted for the suppression of dramshops was the 
result of aroused and enlightened public sentiment 
against the wse of intoxicating liquors. No community 
that believes in buying and drinking intoxicants will 
ever suppress their sale. That is an axiom. Effective 
prohibition of the drink curse was based on effective 
moral suasion. This fact is beyond dispute. 

What was true in America is true elsewhere; for 
human nature is the same in all lands. The Australian 
Christian World—an able paper, strongly devoted to the 
cause of suppressing saloons—recently made the follow- 
ing earnest and unanswerable statement : 


‘Have we as much faith as our temperance fathers had 
in the virtue of moral suasion ? In the first days political 
suasion was not possible, neither did men really much de- 
sire to haveit. They kept pegging away altogether after 
another fashion, and they had stronger faith in argument, 
in persuasion, in example, and in the influence of family 
life. The leading temperance reformers knew all about 
‘alcohol, its place and power’; they believed in abstinence, 
and they also believed in seeking to make converts. Their 
public meetings, lectures, addresses, and the like, were a 
great feature in their advocacy. They believed in impas- 
sioned speech by fully convinced men and women, in its 
power to create interest and awaken faith in others. They 
believed in forming societies, in the law of association, 
and the power of consistent example. They also believed 
in the press, in journals and books, and they largely used 
these methods; if we go back upon the things they wrote 
and read, we shall feel convinced that tor intellectual and 
ethical force very often ‘the old is better.’ And some of 
the best work of temperance was done under these 
old conditions; the men who are to-day the strongest and 
most consistent supporters of temperance work of every 
kind were brought up under these influences. Let no one 
think that we oppose the newer methods, We believe in 
political action, in voting against the traffic, just as we 
feel against it and pray against it. By all means let us 
stir up politicians and get temperance legislation passed ; 
but let us never forget that the real victory must be won 
earlier; we must educate, convince, persuade and win the 
people.” 


My only apology for this extended quotation is that 
every line of it contains so much solid ‘ horse sense,’’ 
and so accurately describes the actual state of things in 
our own country. We have reached precisely the same 
crisis that our temperance brethren have reached in 
Australia, The peril to our cause is increased here from 
the fact that those who were educated long ago to total 
abstinence are passing away, and the rising generation 
are not thus éducated to the same degree. Another fact 
is, that we are flooded by an immense immigration of 
people who know no more about total abstinence than a 
dog knows about astronomy. Foreign immigrants are 
almost a unit against suppression of the saloons. 

The perilous crisis in our Reform arises from the 
lamentable diminution of distinctive moral effort against 
the drinking usages. Total abstinence organizations 
diminish instead of increasing. Total abstinence is not 
preached as often and a3 strenuously as it once was; nor 
is itso much practiced. Last year that useful body, the 
Sons of Temperance, celebrated their semi-centennial ; 
but their roster of memkership showed a falling off dur- 
ing the last decade. Forty years ago I often attended 
great and enthusiastic temperance meetings in New York 
City ; are such meetings often held now? Are they fre- 
quent in other cities, and intherural districts? No; aod 
even when they are held they are maialy occupied with 
endless discussions about * high license,” ‘‘ low license,” 
‘* prohibition,” and other legal methods of dealing with 
the traffic. Recently a temperance meeting was held on 
Sunday evening, in one of our Brooklyn churches, and 
the main drift of the eloquent speaker was to denounce 
t the deadly evils of the saloons, and to prove that they 








ought to be shut up. The whole speech was -a bootless 
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reiteration of a truism; yet the real danger of her audi- 
tors was not from the saloons but from the social glass. 
That meeting ought to have been devoted to a persuasive 
argument against the drinking usages, and then clinched 
with the circulation of a pledge of totalabstinence. The 
only way to stop dramselling is to stop dram drinking. 
While the demand is unchecked thesupply will continue ; 
and all prohibitory laws will be adam of rushes before 
Niagara. 

As moral effort has largely been supplanted by discus- 
sion about suppressing the saloons, what headway are 
we making? Lamentably little in the way of enacting 
new laws of prohibition anywhere. We are on the de- 
fensive to retain what we have—in lowa, Kansas, Maine 
and a few other localities, The sanguine promise held 
out by the political Prohibition Party has come to 
nothing. After nearly twenty years of zealous, untiring 
well-intended efforts, that Party has not quite reached 
three hundred thousand votes in a total of twelve millions, 
No fresh gale seems to strike their sails. Two or three 
years ago a moral uprising in Pennsylvania against 
corrupt Republican bosses swept an honest Democrat 
into the gubernatorial chair; and this year a similar 
uprising against Democratic bosses in New York buried 
2 corrupt candidate for the Court of Appeals ur’ der an 
avalanche huger than ever rolled down the Matterhorn ! 
But such avalanches are not started by political prohibi- 
tionists. Asan influential factor in American politics 
that party does not enter into the calculation. Honest 
effort must be wise effort, or it comes to naught. 

Let us face fucts without flinching, At present the 
liquor traffic laughs us to scorn as long as our efforts are 
not directed to keep peeple from buying and drinking 
intoxicants, The old drink customs are stealing back 
again. A generation is growing up without much in- 
struction in the A B C of total abstinence. Temperance 
organizations decrease in numbers and too many pulpi's 
are sileat—or only speak out ia cheap and easy denurct- 
ations of the accursed dram-dens. A reform that 
not learn by sore experience, and which throws aside the 
weapons with which it once gained victories, is dosmed 
to failure. We never shall conquer at the ballot-box 
until we have conquered the voters by arguments and 
persuasion, We never can stop the sale of intoxicants 
until more check is put to drinking them, God never 
means that a great moral warfare against a colussal sin 
shall be shirked by his people, and turned over to the ten- 
der mercies of political strategists, Our great Reform 
has reached a crisis ; and without mutual recrimination 
let us grasp afresh the weapons that once did splendid 
execution, and in God’s name and God's strength close 
up our ranks in united onset against the foe, 

BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
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THE EQUITY OF THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


BY HENRY N, CASTLE, 


THERE is a disposition on the part of some individuals 
and of some newspapers to regard the restoration of the 
Hawaiian Queen by the President as an act of abstract 
or ideal justice, on the assumption, of course, that she 
was deposed only by the actual co operation of the 
United States. It is conceded perhaps that such an act 
on the part of the President, would, as an act of war, @e 
an infringement on the Constitution. It is admitted also 
that even with the assent of Congress, it would involve 
a violation of international law and a breach of inter- 
national comity. It would probably be allowed also by 
men who are accustomed in any degree to reflect upon 
the relations of law and morals, that the circumstances 
must be rare indeed which can justify the disregard of 
rights clearly established by law ; and such are the rights 
of the Provisional Government of Hawaii. Yet, in 
spite of all these pressing considerations, there are those 
who still maintain that if the United States assisted in 
dethroning the Queen, it is ‘‘ just” that the United 
States should restore her, Is there any foundation in 
any code of morals, actual or ideal, for such an opinion ? 

That the restoration of Queen Liliuokalani would be, 
on the contrary, un act of the grossest injustice, is a 
proposition s)> manifest, that it is not easy to understand 
how a candid man can have ever conceived a contrary 
. opinion, The wrong which, upon the theory of the Ad- 
ministration, has been done, is the wrong of the United 
States itself, acting through its representative, and 
neither did nor could have affected the conduct of the 
revolutionists in Hawaii. To deny this is simply to deny 
the right of revolution. The citizens of Honolulu had a 
perfect rigbt to rise against the Queen’s Government, 
and in doing so they were justified in accepting any 
assistance which offered itself, no matter from 
what quarter it came. Suppose that the British Minis- 
ter had offered to assist the Committee of Public 
Safety, would it have been the duty of that commit- 
tee to have inquired into the authority by which 
the Minister was acting, before accepting his aid? It 
was not only the right of the Hawaiian revolutionists to 
accept all the help which they could get, but if their 
cause was just, it was their duty soto do; and they could 
not have rejected such help without being unfaithful to 
the cause upon which they had staked their lives and 
their fortunes. Suppose that a post-revolutionary gov- 
ernment in France had regretted the assistance rendered 
the colonies in the American war. Suppose that it had 





desired to disavow, and as far as possible to undo, its 
action in that war. To make the case as drastic as pos- 
sible, let it also be imagined that the interference of 
France on that occasion had been an act of unprovoked 
and unwarranted aggression upon England. Would jus- 
tice have required that France should go to war on the 
colonies, and endeavor to restore them to Great Britain? 
Would justice for one moment have allowed even 
the intended reparation to be made in that way? The 
case requires only to be stated to be answered, It is ob- 
vious that the contemplated ‘‘ justice ” would be an act 
of monstrous injustice, a ‘‘ reparation” to England in- 
deed, but aniniquitous wrong tothe United States. Yet 
the case as supposed is strictly parallel to that of Hawaii 
to-day. According to Mr. Cleveland, the Committee of 
Public Safety and all its following were rebels, as the 
American colonies were in 1776. The United States, he 
says, has assisted them against the Jawful authority of 
the Queen of Hawaii, as France assisted the cvlonies 
against the lawful authority of the King of England. If 
it is just now to make reparation to this Queen by mak- 
ing war upon the regularly established Government of 
the Hawaiian Islands, would it not have been equally 
just then for Napoleon to make reparation to that king 
by making war upon the regularly established Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

What the Administration claims is, in brief, that it has 
a right to undo the revolution because it had no right to 
assist it. It has aright to tear down the present Gov- 
ernment pecause it had no right to tear down a preced- 
ing one. Ona confession that it has done wrong before, 
it bases the right to do wrong again, It robs Peter to 
pay Paul, and claims to be acting on principle in doing 
It proposes to expiate its own guilt by punishing 
the innocent, The case is distinguished by the further 
peculiarity that here not only is the accused the inno- 
cent—that iscommon enough—but the malefactor, the 
Government which has committed the wrong has con- 
s'ituted itself judge, jury and executioner, In a court 
so established, it need surprise no one that the ordinary 
forms of law are not observed ; that the examination is 
inquisitorial and private; that the victim is without 
witnesses and without a hearing ; and that the condem- 
nation, like the examination, is also dark, uncertain and 
secret, It may be ‘‘ justice” which is thus adminis- 
tered, but in this mask and garb it is of a kind unknown 
to gods andmen. Stripped and unmasked, it is simply a 
bald appeal to the right of the stronger. 

It should be unnecessary to observe that the United 
States has no jurisdiction in any case, real or supposed, 
between the Provisional Government and the deposed 
Queen. Nothing has ever been submitted to the United 
States for arbitration, and Liliuokalani i3 in contempla 
tion of law as well as in point of fact, simply a private 
individual, who can have no claim against the 
Hawaiian,the American or any other Government, ex- 
cept as any private person may have sucha claim. If 
the facts of the Hawaiian revolution were such as Mr. 
Blount and Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Gresham after him, 
assert them to have been, no doubt the ex-Queen has a 
good claim in morals, if not in law, against the United 
States Government. In that case Mr. Cleveland should 
hasten to secure the satisfaction of this claim by urging 
upon Congress the passage of a suitable indemnity. This 
would be a more honorable way of discharging an equi- 
table demand than by committing an act of piracy in the 
Pacitic. 

I have thus far treated this question of abstract or 
ideal justice upon the assumption that the Administra- 
tion’s theory of the facts isatrue one Asa matter of 
fact that theory is false throughout. It is based upon 
Mr. Blount’s report, and that report is in its turn based 
upon the statements of the ex-Queen’s Cabinet, and 
others of her adherents. The report is practically a 
finding by these persons. Mr. Blount himself does not 
seem to have exercised any functions of selection or 
judgment beyond what is involved in his uniform adop- 
tion of all statements coming from royalist quarters— 
except, of course, where these statements were incura- 
bly inconsistent and contradictory—and his uniform re- 
jection of all statements coming from supporters of the 
Provisional Government. This course has naturally re- 
sulted in sowing the instrument with a large number of 
blunders, some of them very egregious, even as to mat- 
ters not directly involving the points at issue. It brings 
with it the strange spectacle of reputable merchants, 
foreign consuls, like Mr. Glade, ministers of the Gospel, 
like Dr. Hyde and Sereno Bishop, men of learning, like 
Professor Alexander, honorable and venerable Hawaiian 
leaders like the Rev. J. Kauhane, and judges of the Su- 
preme Court like Mr. Judd—constituting together an 
array of rejected and discredited witnesses, while on the 
other side men of low intelligence and lower morals, 
vindictive haters of the white race, like Colburn, dis- 
appointed office seekers, like Wundenberg, and dema- 
gogs, like Bush, are believed, honored and preferred. 
A report thus constituted can deceive no one who does 
not choose to be deceived. 

The party which is now supreme in Hawaii is entitled, 
upon every ground, to the sympathy and support of the 
American people. It represents American interests and 
American property ; it stands for American civilization 
and American ideas. It did not arrive at power by any 
encroachment upon the rights of the native race, The 
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greatest wrong which it has ever done the Hawaiian—if 
it has done him any—is in insisting that he should be 
free, even against his will. It is not a party of aliens, 
but counts within its ranks the best native-born blood of 
Hawaii, families which, like that of the Thurstons, count 
four generations on Hawaiian soil, while it includes the 
best and the most intelligent of the aborigines, Its ends 
are the highest, and its action has been dictated by a re. 
gard for the abiding interests of Hawaii and of the 
native Hawaiian. The cause and its following may be 
misrepresented by Mr. Blount and misconceived by Mr, 
Cleveland ; but they deserve the warm sympathy of the 
American people, and will get it from continually widen. 
ing circles the more widely the truth comes to be known, 
New YORK CITY. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY AS A BASIS OF 
REUNION. 


BY F. HERBERT STEAD, 





In the return to Christ is to be found the secret of the 
Reunion of Christendom. Only as we divert our chief 
attention from the multitudinous variety of our dif. 
ferences and direct it to Him who is our original and 
underlying and ultimate Unity, can we ever become 
manifestly and palpably one. We must get back to the 
Primal Reality which is common to us a!l, and upon 
that basis of actual fact we must build our anticipat d 
future. The utmost that we ought to expect is that we 
may be enabled to make explicit and evident the per- 
sonal oneness which already exists, To deepen, to de- 
velop and to disclose that oneness, is the only method of 
arriving at a union which is at once vital, organic and 
visible, 

Already we are one in Christ. Whether we be Greek 
or Roman, Anglican or Nonconformist, members of 
rigid or of elastic organizations, we are ‘all one man in 
Christ Jesus.” In nothing else are we similarly one, 
We are not one in dogma, in polity, in ministry ; but 
we are one in life. And ‘‘ Christ is our life.” 

Intense and vivid consciousness of this common life is 
the necessary condition of any true effort to unify the 
Churches. It alone has power to tame our stubborn 
self-will—self-will individual, denominational or nation- 
al—and to build up the fragments into a living whole, 
No concordat will reunite us. No cunningly devised 
scheme of the ecclesiastial statesman will bring us_per- 
manently together. Only the love of Christ will con- 
strain us, Only a deeper devotion to the one Lord will 
supply the heat necessary to fuse our rocky differences 
into the Alp-like unity of the mount of God. Christen- 
dom will not be reunited except as it is revitalized by a 
passion of loyalty to its living Lord. Even now as we 
dwell on bim, we find our hearts molten together ; Catho- 
lic joins with Protestant, State churchman with Free- 
churchman in self-surrendering adoration. Each of us 
needs to get back face to face with the Christ who saves 
us and rules us and leads us; and as we come into his 
presence, all hands clasp and all knees touch with elec- 
tric sympathy. The return of each individual to his 
personal Savior will induce the spirit and liberate the 
power which impel to outward union, 

But reversion to our personal experience of the living 
Christ is not of itself sufficient to make the Church viri- 
bly one. Personal experience, even at its highest and 
truest, is encumbered with much that is merely individ- 
ual, subjective, local. We need a more objective and 
universal standard. We need to revert to an experience 
of the Christ which is as valid and authoritative for 
Christian mankind as personal piety is for the individual. 
But where is this common and universally acknowledged 
experience to be found? It is to be found obviously and 
primarily in the life of Jesus of Nazareth as presented 
in the fontal records. Our churches are historical com- 
munities and rightly require a historical basis for re- 
union, That historical basis is given us in the historic- 
ally attested sayings and doings and sufferings of our 
Lord. Therecan be absolutely no doubt as to the histor- 
ical origin of all that is distinctively Christian in Christen- 
dom. Christendom is historically one in its source ; and 
this historical unity unfolded in the Gospels must be the 
basis for any later unification that aspires to be histor- 
ical. 

In the mind of Christ—recorded in Scripture, historic- 
ally attested, critically established—in the mind of 
Christ we have the historic principle of unity and of 
unification. In confessed obedience to that mind all 
members and sections of the Christian community are 
agreed. We cannot say the same of the Apostles’ mind, 
The moment we pass from the Master to even the earliest 
disciples we pass from the region of concord to that of 
division, contrariety, conflict. Paul differs from Peter, 
and John from both. All the apostolic writers differ 
vastly from their one Lord. We cannot exalt them to 
his peerless position. We may and do gladly use them 
as witnesses to him; but his authority and his status as 
source they do not share. The confession of uni- 
versal Christendom in Heaven, on earth, under the 
earth, is that Jesus Christ, and he only, is Lord. The 
Pope of Rome does not make this confession more abso- 
lutely than the humblest member of the Society of 
Friends or than any sincere Christian in the vast range 
of organizations which occupy the intervening ecclesias- 
tical space, 
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The one creed of Christendom is thus not the Nicene 
Creed nor the so-called Apostles’ Creed ; it is the histor- 
ically attested consciousness of Jesus Christ. Have we 
not here a common platform marvelously broad and 
marvelously effective? We may differ in interpretation 
aud application ; sone of us may want to supplement 
the recorded deliverances of the mind of Christ with 
pronouncements from other sources; but we are practi- 
cally all united in accepting the properly attested mind 
of Jesus as for us decisive. 

This is one most important fact to be remembered in 
support of the Reunion movement. Another is the 
providential assistance which the present age affords us 
in discovering the actually expressed consciousness of 
Jesus. As several eminent writers have recently pointed 
out, the quest after the actual Jesus of history has never 
been so widely, so thoroughly, or so successfully prose- 
cuted as in the times in which we live. Weak faith or 
fiith that is misinformed may dtead the progress of 
What is called the Higher Criticism of the Old and New 
Testaments and of allassociated history ; those who truly 
believe and those who truly know have abundant reason 
to rejoice in it so far as it is scientific and not merely 
conjectural; for it has served to bring us face to face 
with the man Christ Jesus, It has enabled us to distin- 
giish between him and his predecessors or followers ; 
nud it has helped to show us with irresistible cogency of 
denioostration the absolute uniqueness of his spifitual 
perfectness. It is slowly bringing to scientific certituds 
our knowledge of his teaching. The microscopic and 
also telescopic criticism to which the fourfold narrative 
of ow Lord’s life and sayings has been subjected has 
made practically indisputable the main outlines of his 
Gospel: Ithas also taught us the relative prominence 
Which he gave to the sevéral contents of his preaching, 
The scientific historical criticism of to-day which knows 
no sect or denomination, has by its carefully verified 
conclusions as to the truth which Jesus taught, rendered 
ove of the greatest possible services to the cause of Re- 
union, It has certified our historical basis, 

We are taken a step further to our goal when we ask, 
What, then, according to our oldest and newest light on 
the sacred narratives, is the constant theme of the Gospel 
of Jesus? What is it that he was always talking about? 
What was the gist of his good tidings? To this question 
the answer is indisputable. The kingdom of God is the 
perpetual subject of the teachings of Jesus. From the 
beginning of his public ministry on to the eve of his as- 
cension, it is ever on his lips. He speaks of it to every- 
body, to the common people, to the scribes and pharisees, 
to his mos* intimate circle of disciples. He makes it the 
barden of his parables, the pith of his apothegms, the 
point of his exhortations, He finds in it the goal of 
Hebrew Scripture, the purpose of his own lifeand death, 
the consummation of universal history. It is explicitly 
the sum of his Gospel: ‘* The kingdom of God is at 
hand; The kingdom of Goi has come upon you: The 
kingdom of God is in the midst of you: Seek first the 
kingdom of God; Thy kingdom come.” These sayings 
epitomize his message, It is essentially ‘‘ the Gospel of 
the kingdom,” Entire Christendom, then, pledged as it 
is to absolute loyalty to the mind of Christ, must put the 
kingdom of God where he put it, in the forefront of 
its endeavor, It must in all its sections and in all its 
actions echo his royal word, Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, 

But what is the kingdom of God? At first that ques- 
tion seems to raise the Babel of disputation which we 
have hitherto avoided. We have indeed moved a little 
away from the region of necessary and inevitable agree- 
ment; but even here impartial historical investigation 
promises gradually to eliminate controversy on essential 
points and to produce something like substantial accord. 
For the kingdom of God was not, as it were, suddenly 
shot out of a pistol at the beginning of our era, It had 
even then a long and venerable history. It was the dom- 
inant idea of Israelitish history. Realized in rough type 
or national miniature in the empire of David, it became 
after the disruption and downfall of that empire a great 
prophetic ideal, It was adopted by Jesus, as we have 
seen, by him purified, exalted, expanded; but even to 
this day the Israelitish development of the idea, insofar 
as indorsed by our Lord, possesses all but the highest 
value as an index to its present future contents. 

So approached, the kingdom of God appears as a com- 
munity, a commonwealth, with head and members in 
reciprocal relation, subject to one law, expressive of one 
life. Perhaps Imay be, in words I have used elsewhere, 
permitted tosum up some of the chief intrinsic marks of 
the kingdom of God as it is presented in the sayings of 
our Lord: The kingdom of God is the fellowship of souls 
divine and human, ef which the law and the life are 
love, in which the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, as both are embodied and revealed in Jesus 
the Christ, are recognized and realized. 

Entering into an unfilial, an unfraterral and an 
unloving world, the Kingdom lays down in various 
phrases what are essentially two conditions of admis- 
sion, one a negative, the other a positive : ‘* Repent ye,” 
and ‘‘ Believe the good news”; ‘‘ Turn,” and “ receive as 
4 little child”; ‘* deny self,” and “‘ follow the Christ.” 

These are no more than rough working summaries of 
the chief theme of Christ’s teaching. Rough as they 

are, they do not, I venture to hope, trench on seriously 





debatable ground. But they make amply and incontro- 
vertibly evident that the great burden of the Gospel is a 
social principle. The kingdom of God is essentially a 
social conception. It is at once a social reality and a 
social ideal ; a community already in existence, but only 
fully realized at the end of time. It does not exist for 
theindividual, The individual only truly comes to him- 
self as he loyally inheres init. Men who, like Mazzini 
and Frederick Harrison, describe Christianity as nothing 
more than an elevated individualism, reveal their own 
unscientific neglect of the sources. 
LoNDON, ENGLAND. 
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EARLY ABOLITIONISM IN TENNESSEE. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 
Eprtor OF *'l'ae CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” NASHVILLE, TENN, 








INTELLIGENT Northern people know, in a general sort 
of way, that during the early part of the present century 
there was considerable feeling in many of the Southern 
States in favor of the abolition of slavery ; but they do 
not, as a general thing, possess specific and accurate in- 
formation on the subject. The object of this paper is to 
bring to their attention some interesting facts which are 
the fruit of my own recent investigation. 

The Tennessee Manumission Society was organized at 
Lost Creek Meeting-house, in Jefferson County, Febru- 
ary 5th, 1815, by Charles Osborn, John Canady, John 
Swain, Flitu Swain, John Underhill, Jesse Willis, David 
Maulsby and Thomas Morgan. It is likely that the lead- 
er in the movement was Charles Osborn, who subse- 
quently removed to Mt. Pleasant, O., and there published 
a weekly paper called The Philanthropist. He and his 
associates were, for the most part, members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, Ata later date the father of the Hon, 
William E. Forster, himself a Quaker preacher, came 
from England to Tennessee tu take a hand in the work, 
and his remains are buried near Maryville, Blount Co. 

The original Constitution of the Manumission Society, 
to which a brief general statement was prefixed, con- 
tained only four articles, as follows : 

‘ARTICLE I. Each member to have an advertisement in 
the most conspicuous part of his house in the following 
words—viz., Freedom is the natural right of all men; 1 
therefore acknowledge myself @ member of the Tennessee 
Soctety for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves. 

“Art. If. That no member vote for Governor or any 
legislator, unless we believe him to be in favor of emanci- 
pation. 

“Art. ILI. That we convene twelve times a year at Lost 
Creek Meeting-house; the first on the 11th of the 3d 
month, next; which meeting shall proceed to appoint a 
President, Clerk and Treasurer, who shall continue in 
office twelve months, 

“Art. 1V. The requisite qualifications of our members 
are true republican principle, patriotic and in favor of 
emancipation ; and that noimmoral character be admitted 
into the Society as a member.” 

In less than six months similar organizations were 
effected in Greene, Blount, Sullivan, Washington, 
Grainger, Knox and other counties ; and on the twenty- 
first of November, 1815, their delegates met at the Lick 
Creek Meeting-house, in Greene County, for the pur- 
pose of securing a consolidation of all these local socie- 
ties into one compact body. The result was a new and 
more elaborate constitution, with a well-digested plan 
for the propagation of abolition views. It was resolved, 
among other things, to make diligent use of the press ; 
but, to prevent the publication of rash and foolish docu- 
ments, a ‘* Committee of Inspection” was appointed, to 
whose judgment everything designed for the public was 
required to be submitted. 

There can be no doubt that the effect of this agitation 
was widespread, reaching far beyond the narrow circle 
in which it originated, Citizens of all ranks and classes 
gave it their approval and support. The Churches 
looked upon it with a friendly eye. The Methodist itin- 
erants, almost to a man, were in favor of emancipation. 
Such men as James Axley spoke out in no uncertain 
tones. The Presbyterian clergy were equally decided 
in their convictions. Dr. David Nelson, the author of 
the ‘‘ Cause and Cure of Infidelity,” threw himself with 
great earnestness and eloquence into the advocacy of 
the proposed reform. The Hon, John Blair, who was a 
ruling elder, and for twelve years represented the First 
District in the United States Congress, became convinced 
that slavery was morally wrong, but could not see, as a 
practical question, how he could benefit his servants by 
manumitting them ; and he therefore offered to give to 
Dr. Nelson a bill of sale for them, authorizing him to 
dispose of them as his enlightened judgment might di- 
rect. Dr. Nelson, however, promptly declined to accept 
the responsibility. He was not the first man who had 
found it easier to proclaim an abstract principle of 
morals than to determine just what that principle re- 
quires to be done in a given instance. 

In 1820, Elihu Embree came to the front. He wasa 
dreamer of dreams, and had in him the genuine stuff out 
of which enthusiasts and martyrs are made. Born 
November 11th, 1782, and dying December 12th, 1820, he 
lived only a little over thirty-eight years. The proba- 
bilities are that if he had been spared another decade, he 
would have made a great noise in the world. It is his 
unique distinction that he was a radical, outspoken and 
aggressive abolitionist at a time when even New Eng- 





land had no conscience on the subject of slavery ; and 
that he started The Emancipator for the furtherance of 
his views at least ten years before Lundy and Garrison 
took the field. Fortunately, a full fileof this remarka- 
ble Journal, the publication of which was stopped at the 
end of eight months by the untimely death of the editor, 
has been preserved, and isnow in my possession. It is 
bound in book form, and contains 112 pages. 

In the “‘ address” with which the editor leads off, he 
states his purposes in the most positive terms, and adds 
that it is his intention to reproduce all available speeches 
made in favor of emancipation either in the State Legis- 
latures or in the Congress of the United States; to pub- 
lish the proceedings of all Manumission societies, espe- 
cially of those in the State of Tennessee; and to give 
original expression to his own opinions. He then makes 
the following request : 

“Those who have had or may have lawsuits on hand for 
the freedom of such as are unlawfully held in bondage, are 
desired to forward the true history of the facts, their prog- 
ress, final decision, etc., with the places of residence and 
names of plaintiffs and defendants, with every interesting 
particular, and they shall find in The Emancipator a true 
repository.” 


In all his editorals he takes the highest ground, His 
one theme is: ‘‘ Slavery is wrong and must be destroyed.” 
Of compromise he will not hear a word. When asked to 
consider the evil consequences sure to result from whole- 
sale emancipation, he coolly says: ‘tl am not responsi- 
ble for consequences; my duty is to do right.” The 
clergy were, as a class, not quite pronounced enough to 
suit him, and he does not hesitate to prod them thus: 


“Tflam not mistaken, it isa prevalency among men, 
and particularly among that class of people whose sacred 
office gives them privilege and frequent opportunity for 
exhibiting in true colors the deformity of slavery, to say 
too little against it ; and that little, too, generally done in 
a cringing, soft, fearful manner, for fear of giving offense 
to those whom they believe to be in the spirit and practice 
of it, while they will plainly declare against their follies 
and evil practices of far less magnitude; almost skip- 
ping over this horrid wickedness, this sin of oppression, 
so incompatible with the law of nature and the whole 
tenor of the Gospel.” 

In that year there was a great fire in the city of 
Savannah, Collections were taken in all parts of the 
country to relieve the distress. The city of New York 
gave $10,000, with the request that it be used ‘* without 
reference to color.” When this gift was declined Mr, 
Embree put his wrath into cold type as follows : 


* But when I reflect that these monsters in human shape 
are citizens of America, the land of boasted liberty, and 
that these very men have the audacity to take the sacred 
word in their polluted lips, I am struck with astonish- 
ment, amazement and wonder at the mercy of the Su- 
preme Being, that instead of burning the town of Savan- 
nah, he has not destroyed its proud inhabitants with fire 
unquenchable.”’ 

From one of his correspondents he published a poem 
of the nature of a malediction against slavery, two 
stanzas of which I quote: 

* Arise, almighty Power, stretch forth thy hand, 
And draw the sword of vengeance from its sheath ; 
Let Mercy veil herself till o’er this land 
Thy fury blows a gale of wo and death. 
* Let fretted Ruin mount her fiery car, 
And o’er these sons of plunder fiercely ride ; 
Each floodgate of thy burning wrath unbar, 
And sweep to Hell each demon in the tide.’ 


That the cause of abolition was then gaining strength 
in Tennessee, let this declaration bear witness : 


““Twenty years ago the cause of abolition was so unpop- 
ular in Tennessee that it was at the risk of a man’s life 
that he interfered or assisted in establishing the liberty of 
a person of color that was held in slavery, tho held con- 
trary tolaw. The lives of some of my intimate acquaint- 
ances I well recollect to have been threatened, who had 
felt it their duty to aid some out of their unlawful thrall- 
dom. And it was sufficient in those times to procure a 
man the general hatred of his neighbors, altho he even suc- 
ceeded, and the case made plain that the poor Negro was 
not lawfully a slave. But by little and little, times are 
much changed here, until societies of respectable citizens 
have arisen to plead the cause of abolition ; and instead of 
it being a disgrace to a man to be a member of these socie- 
ties, it is rather a mark of the goodness of his heart, and 
redounds to his honor. I have no hesitation in believing 
that less than twenty years ago a man would have been 
mobbed and the printing office torn down for printing and 
publishing anything like The Emancipator; whereas it 
now meets the approbation of thousands.” 

Not wishing to hide his light under a bushel, he did 
what he could to increase his subscription list, and 
speedily brought it up to more than 2,000 names from all 
parts of the United St«tes. In order to reach the makers 
of public opinion, he sent complimentary copies to all the 
Governors in the Union, The correspondence that fol- 
lowed between him and Governor Poindexter, of Missis- 
sippi, is rare reading. After declining to take or receive 
The Emancipator, Poindexter closes with these remark- 
able lines : 

“The same providence which has permitted African 
slavery in the New World will point to the period of its 
happy termination. Every real Christian and patriot will 
look with patient hope for the consummation devoutly to 
be wished for of that event, without resorting to means 
calculated, if not intended, to ‘excite passions and preju 
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dices, the most unfavorable to domestic tranquillity and 
national prosperity.” 


The fact that Mr. Embree was an ardent Christian did 
not restrain him from sharpness of speech. His reply 
does not lack satire, as a single paragraph will show : 


“The man who can have the hardihood to call himself a 
republican, and talk about patriotism and rights of man, 
and now and then mix a little of the Christian along with 
it, and at the same time set his face against the effort to 
promote justice and relieve the oppressed, and thereby pre- 
vent at some distant period the otherwise inevitable 
ruin of our country, has but few claims for his preten- 
sions,” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MR. STEAD. 





BY LILIAN WHITING. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. STEAD, of London, is a man of a 
singularly interesting, not to say intricate, individual- 
ity. He suggests to one problems not unlike those in- 
volved in Mr. Henry James’s ‘Private Life.” There 
seem to beso many of him, so to speak, one personality 
dominating him at one moment, and another the next. 
and his individuality is thereby, while exceedingly inter- 
esting, also incongruous, He constantly recalled to me 
the theory that Mr. Frederick Myers,of London, presented 
before the Psychical Congress in Chicago last summer 
in a paper on‘‘ The Subliminal Consciousness,” to the 
effect that in every individual there are several personal- 
ities separate and often wholly diverse, and that this 
hy pothesis is one that can be conclusively demonstrated 
by invoking one or another of these personalities by 
means of hypnotic influence. However this may be, Mr, 
Stead has that complicated individuality that constantly 
precipitates the unexpected. His conversation passes 
readily from the extreme of the fantastic and the fanatical 
to that which is little less than sublime in purity of pur- 
pose and holiness of aspiration. Thus he is by turns in- 
consequential and eloquent ; strong and noble, and laps- 
ing into vagaries. 

Mr. Stead arrived in Chicago the last of October, barely 
in time to see the White City before the curtain 
fellon the wonderful drama, He seemed actuated 
while there by a kind of unconscious conviction that he 
was a messenger commissioned to arouse Chicago to the 
great work of the redemption of her evils and to inspire 
her to establish a civic federation ‘‘in the name of all 
who love for the benefit of all who suffer,’ 
Stead may have regretfully meditated , 


Perhaps Mr. 
* The time is out of joint: O cursed spite 
That | wasever born to set it right.” 

But a conviction of this kind is not to be disregarded. 
We have fallen upon the age in which each is, or should 
be, his brother’s keeper, Wherever wrong is done 
there is the place where right thinking and right doing 
are needed. 

‘Is it really true that you believe you have a mis- 
sion?’ asked a conservative Bostonian of Harriet Mar- 
tineau on the occasion of her first visit to America. 

‘*Madame,” replied the irate Englishwoman, * show 
me an individual who does not believe he has a mission, 
and I will show you one fit for Bedlam.” 

Mr. Stead’s conviction, if he held one, that he had a 
mission to Chicago, was by no means one to be viewed 
askance ; but, on the contrary, with sympathy and sup- 
port. These are not the days in which to fix any bound- 
ary lines between what is one’s own business or that of 
another. Indeed, the woman who declared that she 
never minded her own business but once in her life and 
then she was sorry for it, had grasped the true clue to 
human responsibility ; for that life is rich which never 
misses an opportunity to doa kindness. One who inter- 
prets the phrase of attending to his own business as 
restricting his energies to his personal affairs, will find 
himself living a very cold and colorless life. If his 
neighbor has any need, material or spiritual, that he can 
meet, there lies a part of his ** own business’; and who- 
ever needs him is his neighbor. Tae higher plane of 
Christian living will never be reached until the clumsy 
methods of public and professional philanthropy shall 
give way to the subtle and sympathetic methods of pri- 
vate and personal service. Doing good should not be 
an occupation separate from ordinary life; it should be 
the natural, spontaneous accompaniment of the hourly 
and daily living. If each one of us simply did all in 
our power for those with whom our lives naturally ¢ me 
in contact, whether friends, acquaintances, servants or 
strangers, the world would be regenerated at once. 
Service is the condition of completeness in life. ‘ He 
that is greatest among you, let him be your servant.” 
It is the very inflorescence of living. 

Mr. Stead’s methods are such as savor of sensation, 
altho even this statement must be modified; for his 
curiously complex character in both its greatness and 
its vagaries is reflected in his methods. By way of 
establishing what he called a “ civic federation” in Chi- 
cago, an organized body to—as he expressed it—* drive 
the Devil out of Chicago,” he hired Central Music Hall 
for afternoon and evening at his own expense. He sent 
out 2,000 invitations to ‘‘the slums,” which did not, 
however, rise to the occasion to much extent. Instead, 
his audience was what he termed ‘too respectable,” 
made up for the most part 6f business and professional 




















people drawn by sympathy or by curiosity. On his plat- 
form, however, Mr, Stead collected a group of people 
that reminded one of the ‘‘ strange bedfellows” that poli- 
tics is said to make. There was an ex convict, a police- 
man, an Indian, a saloon keeper, several untrained 
laboring men whom he encouraged to speak, and some 
representatives of the demi-monde, besides a Chicago 
University professor and his wife; the most eminent 
woman lecturer of the day, Miss Kute Field, and one or 
two clergymen. But if Halsted Street and Lake Shore 
Drive could unite in conference to redeem Chicago, it 
would be a spectacle before which one might well stand 
joyfully and reverently. The problem is, whether in the 
battle against evil forces, it is not wiser to make allies 
with the ranks that stand for purity and progress? Mr. 
Stead made his test-question this ; ‘* If Christ were to 
come to Chicago to-day, what would he wish to alter?” 

It is not easy to believe that he would wish to close 
the churches, tho these may and do have their grave de- 
fects ; nor does the idea that he would denounce prohi- 
bition workers impress itself, altho their efforts may not 
infrequently be ill-judged, He would probably bring in 
more hght rather than rave against the darkness, Mr. 
Stead’s address in the afternoon was simple, sincere and 
strong. He quoted from Mr. Lowell’s impressive poem, 
‘*A Parable”: 

“ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ¢ 
And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?’ 

Mr. Stead stated a truth in saying the civilization of 
a city is to be judged by the conditions in which we find 
its criminals and its suffering and degraded poor. The 
special evils of our time he noted as being those of in- 
termittent work, overwork, low wages, and too long 
hours of labor. 

Whether Mr. Stead’s meetings will leave any perma- 
nent impress on Chicago remains to beseen. That per- 
sonality of his which inclines to the fantastic evinced 
itself in his denouncing, as ‘‘copybook morality,” a 
tribute from one speaker to the honest industry and in- 
tegrity that lies at the base of many great fortunes, 
With this sentiment Mr. Stead had nosympathy. His 
strangely incongruous individuality reflects itself in his 
entire range of work, Capable of lofty inspirations he 
is incapable of unfaltering devotion to them, He strikes 
a high key, but fails to hold the note. But he sows seed 
thatmay well germinate and fructify in good to human- 
itv. That vice and want and wrong are abroad is the 
personal concern of each and all of us, and, in the sense 
of this deeper comprehension of the needs of humanity, 
of larger knowledge and of love—surely, the day of the 
Lord is at hand ! 

Boston, Mass. 
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FROM NODDING CHURCH. 
A HOMILETICAL STUDY. 


BY J. C. HIDEN, D.D, 


A FEW Sundays ago, while on a visit to Le Réve, I at- 
tended service at the Nodding Church, and had the in- 
estimable privilege of hearing a discourse from that able 
divine, the Rev. Dr. Prosy. Dr. Prosy is well known as 
a great and scholarly preacher; and as I do not often 
have an opportunity of hearing him, 1 took pretty full 
notes of his very elaborate discourse. 

The * preliminary services,” as they are usually called, 
were not such as I am accustomed to, There was no 
choir. The preacher announced a hymn, and read it 
slowly and deliberately. I was particularly struck with 
the appropriateness of the opening line : 

* How tedious and tasteless the hours.” 
The tune was ‘ raised” by a brother whose style of sing- 
ing was admirably fitted to the sentiment expressed in 
the line just quoted, and the whole tone of the ‘ prelim- 
inari¢s” was in excellent keeping, and full of what the 
critics call ** repose. 

The prayer was very quiet ; and | was struck with the 
absence of anything like that haste or hurry which too 
often mars the effect of this solemn service. 

Dr. Prosy arose and very deliberately announced as 
his text that old and familiar passage which we had all 
learned on our mother’s lap : 

* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a good boy am |!" 

Dr. Prosy then proceeded as follows : 

‘* Before entering upon the discussion of the very im- 
portant transaction set forth in my text, it is necessary 
that I should notice the several recensions of the text it- 
self; for there are, on the part of the most scholarly 
critics, some considerable divergences as to the original 
form. 

‘*One school of critics are disposed to substitute the 
name Johnnie (otherwise written Johnny) for the name 
Jack, which we find in our version. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary for us to go into any elaborate discussion of the 


| question as between Johnnie and Johnny ; for it is obvi- 


ous to any tolerably careful student that there is no 
essential difference between the two forms; and the 
best philologists are agreed that they are both affection- 





ate diminutives of the original name, John. Careful 
philological investigation has also settled the meaning of 
this name John ; and it is now generally agreed among 
scholars that the name has, in its Hebrew form, the 
same meaning as the Greek name Theodore, that is to 
say, ‘ gift of God.’ 

‘* The school of critics who contend for Johnnie (alias 
Johnny) have pointed out a few manuscripts in which 
the text reads: 

** Little Johnny Horner 

Sitting in a corner, 
and they hold, not without reason, that this recension is 
more euphonious and melodious. Still, we must beware 
of being misled by this circumstance ; for it is one of 
the fundamental laws of the great science of text criti- 
cism, that a copyist is much more likely to lengthen 
than to abbreviate his text; and especially is this true 
when he seems to see how the text may be improved, in 
sense or in sound, by some slight agiditions. Now we 
have before us a case in point. No ear, not utterly des- 
titute of every trace of meter, music and melody, can 
fail to perceive that 

* Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner,” 
is bald and harsh as compared with 
* Little Johnny Horner, 

Sitting in acorner”; 
and tho, on a momentous question like this, I would not 
dare to dogmatize, still, after a principle has been firm- 
ly established under the labors of such scholars as Bent- 
ley and Mill and Lachman, and Griesbach and Tregelles 
and Scrivener and Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, 
Iam constrained to decide in favor of the shorter recen- 
sion, The longer is evidently an embellishment by a 
later hand. 

‘In the third line of our text 

‘And pulled out a plum,’ 

as it reads in the received version, there are some doubts 
as to the word ‘ pulled’; as there are some few, tho not 
very ancient manuscripts, which read picked for pulled. 
Pulled, however, has a decided preponderance of ex- 
ternal evidence in its favor, and, therefore, it is not 
necessary for us to go into the question of the diplo- 
matic evidence, however interesting that might be. 

** Once more, In the last line, 


‘And said what a good boy am I.’ 
(common version, following textus receptus) the authori- 
ties are by no means agreed on the word ‘good.’ Nota 
few codices, and some of no mean antiquity, have 
‘brave’; others read ‘ nice,’ and one has ‘ smart.’ Upon 
the whole, the better opinion seems to be that the te.r/us 
receptus is right, and hence we have retained * good.’ 

‘‘ Having now settled the purity of the text, I will 
proceed to the presentation and discussion of the great 
facts which it sets before us. 

“The text is a brief epic poem ; that is to say, a poem 
which depicts and celebrates the thoughts, the actions, 
feelings, aspirations—ina word, the character of ahero. 
Our first and main business then, is with the hero him- 
self, And 

“T, He is called ‘ Little.’ 

‘*We cannot doubt that the poet really meant to apply 
the adjective ‘little’ to the hero of the poem. Widely 
as the manuscripts differ on other matters (which we 
have already noticed), there is a perfectly unanimous 
consensus of allextant codices on this point. No codex, 
ancient or modern, uncial or cursive, is without the 
word ‘little. And yet the question of the actual and 
historical diminutiveness of the late Mister (or Master) 
Horner is by no means settled. For, in the first place, 
we are to remember that we are dealing with poetry; 
and it would be utterly unreasonable to interpret poetry 
by the canons of prosaic history. 

‘“‘*Again; The latest modern investigation has pretty 
clearly established the conclusion that the poem was 
written by a mother; and the weight of the evidence 
points to an Oriental writer; that is to say, a writer who 
lived at, or in the vicinity of, that great Eastern city, 
Boston. Now, to interpret Oriental poetry (written too 
by a mother), as if it were simple history, is to violate 
the very first principles of sound hermeneutics, as held 
by all the greatest critics, from Lessing to Carlyle. We 
know how prone mothers are to belittle what they love. 
This tendency seems to be inherent in human nature ; 
and, indeed, it is, in one form or another, the basis of 
those words which we call ‘diminutives’: ‘ Birdie,’ ‘dog- 
gie,’ ‘ piggie,’ and even ‘ Johnnie,’ are examples under 
this great law. Onthis point Iam not speculating, but 
I am simply stating a principle well known to all schol- 
ars. The modern, mighty, marvelous, magnificent 
‘Science of Language,’ born in the brain of Grimm, 
nursed and nurtured by the herculean labors of Bopp 
and Pott, adorned by the genius of Max Miiller, and 
beautified and popularized by our own Whitney, has 
clearly established this great law of human speech. 
Under such circumstances as these I would be the last 
to dogmatize as to the question of the real personal 
dimensions of our hero. But 

‘* IT, He sat in a corner. 

“On this point, too, allour authorities, ancient and 
modern, are at one. Upon the whole, Iam inclined to 
regard the statement as historical, and, as the question 
is an interesting one, I will proceed to give my reasons + 
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‘«T hold that the corner was the most natural place for 
a boy tosit when he was regaling himself with a pie, and 
especially a Christmas pie, because : 

“1. It is the snuggest place in winter. 

‘¢2, It is the position from which he would be least likely 
to be displaced to give his seat to older persons coming 
into the room, 

«3. It is the place where he would be safest from the 
‘intrusion of that household pet (or pest) the felis domes- 
tica, vulgarly called cat, whose propensities in the 
direction of purloining rich food are too well known to 
require further comment,.”’ 

{At this point of the sermon I somehow lost conscious- 
mess, and recovered only in time to catch the following 
peroration. | 

‘But, my brethren, the greatest heroes are only 
‘human, and our hero evidently had his defects. Whether 
he called himself ‘ nice,’ or‘ brave,’ or ‘ smart,’ or ‘ good’ 
«and | am inclined to adopt the last adjective), in any 
case, his tendency 40 self-praise is painfully manifest. 
\Beware of ambition! Never indulge in too lofty an 
estimate of your own capacities. In the language of the 
immortal Bard of Avon : 

‘I charge thee fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it?’” 
IkUGHMOND, Va. 
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“THE BOSTON TEA PARTY.” 





BY THE REV. ANSON TITUS. 


‘“Bostos Harbor a teapot to-night!! Hurrah for 
Griffen’s Wharf!!!" These words of Adam Colson, in 
the gallery of the ‘* Old South,” voiced the sentiments of 
Boston one hundred and twenty years ago. December 
16th, 1773, was a great day for America. ‘* Who knows 
‘how tea will mingle with salt water?” suggested sturdy 
John Rowe, and the suggestion was cheered to the echo. 
#aneuil Hall was not large enough that day, neither was 
the ‘‘ Old South ” for the Boston mass meeting. Crowds 
of people came in from all the surrounding towns. The 
twenty days allowed for the vessel’s clearance would ex- 
pire that night, and all the patriots knew that something 
had got to happen. There had been a growing senti- 
ment for several years, that the King was crowding his 
subjects in the American Provinces. This pent-up senti- 
ment broke forth this day, and three or four score 
‘* Mohawks,” followed by many hundred patriots, rushed 
to Griffen’s wharf, where the ships ‘‘ Dartmouth” and 
“Eleanor” and brigantine *‘ Beaver” were, laden with 
a burden of tea, the consignees and captains of which 
knew not what to do with. But there were men in Bos- 
ton who knew just what would not be done with the tea, 
Those patriots, gathering at the Green Dragon Tavern, 
had said that the tea would not be landed. The stern 
:and haughty Governor, on the other hand, said King 
(eorge’s laws must be executed. For weeks the people 
«of Boston had been discussing, corresponding in courte- 
wusnegs and dignity with the Province officials, hoping 
that the tea would be returned and no trouble arise. 
The people had exhausted every means and measure. 
Sam Adamssaid, ‘‘ This meeting can do nothing more to 

save the country.” John Scollay said, of all the pro- 
cedure of the patriots, ‘‘ We have acted constitutionally,” 
and John Adams said the meetings were eminently of 
‘dignity, majesty and sublimity.”. Edmund Quincy 
knew the meaning of the hour, and was a prophet of all 
which these measures and movements meant. The seven 
thousand people who gathered in and about the ‘Old 
South,” had been coming to this frame of mind for sev- 
eral years. They had high regard for Old England, 
but little for the manners of the King. They had rap- 
idly been gathering the inspirations for self-govern- 
ment. They were not strangers in calling a meeting to 
order, nor in yielding obedience to the majority. The 
Provinces were many times able to pay the tax. The 
years ef prosperity had brought wealth; but the vital 
principle of ‘‘ taxation without representation” was at 
stake, and the patriots were ready to meet it. They in- 
deed ‘* were stout-hearted men making history.” Dr. 

Johnson however said, they were ‘‘a race of convicts, 

and ought to be thankful for anything short of hang- 

ing.” 
The Stamp Act of 1765 was repealed the following year ; 
and in 1767 new revenue duties were put upon painter’s 

colors, glass and tea. This last was repealed in 1770, 

with the exception of the tax of ‘“‘threepence on a 

pound of tea.” In February of that year three hundred 

women of Boston signed an agreement not to drink tea. 

The example was contagious. Philadelphia was fore- 

most, the Sons and Daughters of Liberty of New York 

Joined, and now Boston, who could not force the con- 

signees to resign, nor compel the Captain to take back 

the tea to London, resorted to the ships and made ‘ Bos- 
ton harbor a teapot.” The ‘“‘Sons of Liberty” were or- 
ganized in 1765, and ‘* Daughters of Liberty” followed. 

The words, “liberty” and “freedom” were choice 

words. There were ‘Liberty Halls” and ‘ Liberty 

poles.” The “Sons” led the way in everything which 
made this foreign tax disreputable. The Stamp Act was 
repealed ; and every other year after, August 14th, was 

a great anniversary. Abstinence from tea and the new 

Story of liberty was not a Boston affair. The towns in 


tea was looked upon as a traitor. Theophilus Lillie, a 

Boston ttader, was caught selling tea after he had 

promised not to: His shop was branded. In a scrim- 

mage in front of the shop tlie following morning, an 

eleven year old boy by the name of Snider was shot. 

Five hundred children, Liberty boys and girls, were in 

the funeral! procession, gathering at the Liberty tree and 

moving tothe cemetery. This wasinthe winter of 1769- 

70. In only a few days, March 7th, 1770, was the *‘ Bos- 

ton Massacre.” For three years the people and officials 

doing the service and bidding of the King, were bandy- 

ing words, but to no avail in dealing with an obstinate 
monarch. The Legislature of Massachusetts petitioned 
for the removal of Governor Hutchingson; but King 
George with a suppliant Parliament dismissed the peti- 
tion as worthless and groundless. In Parliament was 
the utterance: ‘‘ The next commodity of a certain article 
sent to Boston may be called ‘ gunpowder’ tea ; and they 
must take it with a smack of British spirit.’’ Wise and 
sensible Colonel Barré in Parliament declared, ‘* The 
proceedings of the Americans are not so inconsistent 
as ours; they have been uniform in their conduct 
throughout, which would never be the case with us. 
We talk of using spirited measures ; but did we consider 
already that our expenses of the army and navy are 
more than we could support? Let us unite our power 
and wisdom together, and make more salutary laws for 
them, and he would be bound they would obey.” But 
the Port Act was passed, and on June Ist, 1774, carried 
into execution. The Act cost England her choicest 
provinces ; and tho it made the times which tried men’s 
souls, yet we of to-day rejoice in the magnificent inher- 
itance of u land for the free and the brave. 





For many years after the *‘ Tea Party ” it was not defi- 
nitely known who composed it. Their names have been 
obtained in one way or another. They make a roll-call 
of honor. The last of the ‘ Party ” was David Kinnis- 
ton, of Kington, N. H., birth, who died in Chicago in 
1852 aged 115 years. The next to the last survivor was 
G. R. T. Hewes, Boston born and bred, but who died 
at Richfield, N. Y., in 1840, aged 98 years. Por- 
traits of these patriots are preserved. John Adams at 
the time refused to learn of or know the names of the 
participants. He did not want to be able to say, that he 
knew them, It was not safe for many years to be known 
as one of them, because of the special hatred of the 
British soldiery. Lord North, said of Boston that it was 
the center of rebellious commotion in America ; the ring- 
leader in every riot. ‘‘ As hot as Faneuil Hall” or 
the ‘‘ Old South Meeting House” was a favorite phrase 
of the time. These men were indeed 
Lovers of America should delight 
memories. 

The following is a fragment of one of the rallying 
songs of the Tea Party : 





stout-hearted. 
in revering their 


“ Rally, Mohawks! bring out your axes, 
And tell King George we'll pay no taxes 
On his foreign tea; 
His threats are vain, and vain to think 
To force our girls and wives to drink 
His vile Bohea! 
Then rally boys, and hasten on 
To meet our Chiefsat the Green Dragon. 


**Our Warren’s there, aad bold Revere, 

With hands to do and words to cheer 
For liberty and laws: 

Our country’s “ braves” and firm defenders 

Shall ne’er be left by true North Enders 
Fighting Freedom's cause. 

Then rally, boys, and hasten on 

To meet our Chiefs at the Green Dragon.” 


The ‘‘Sons of the Revolution,” a most noble and pa- 
triotic organization, has rendered the country valuable 
service by placing memorials at sites connected with the 
vital incidents of our nation’s history. A year ago they 
placed the following, which explains itself : 


On this Spot stood the 
GREEN DRAGON TAVERN, 
The secret meeting place of the 
SONS OF LIBERTY 
and in the words of Webster, the 
Headquarters of the Revolution. 
To mark a site forever memorable as : 
the Birthplace of American Freedom, : 
: this tablet is placed by the - 
- Massachusetts Society of Sons of the Revo- : 
: lution, : 
August 19, 1892. 


And on the present anniversary the ‘‘ Sons” will place 
a memorial tablet,which measures five feet by three, and 
is a bas-relief, representing a full-rigged ship, from 
which men are tossing overboard chests of tea. 
chests and tea leaves form the border of the tablet. 
following is the inscription : 


Tea 


The 


“Here formerly stood Griffen’s wharf, at which lay 
moored on Dee. 15, 1773, three British ships with cargoes of 
tea. To defeat King George’s trifling but tyrannical tax 
of threepence a pound, about ninety citizens of Boston, 
partly disguised as Indians, poured the tbree ships’ car 
goes, three hundred and forty chests in all, into the sea, 
and made the world ring with the patriotic exploit of the 
Boston Tea Party.” 


**No! ne’er was mingled such a draught, 
In palace, hallor harbor, 
A freeman brewed and tyrants quaffed, 
That night in Boston harbor !” 





évery Province joined with Boston. A seller or user of 





THE GIRL GRADUATE AND HER GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


BY A SMITH GRADUATE, 





THE INDEPENDENT for November 30th contains a re- 
view by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis of that most wel- 
come and admirable Forum article of Mrs. Moody’s. In 
this review the author, unwittingly or not, has thrown 
down the gantlet before the graduates of Vassar und 
Smith. With no heat, nor hysteria, nor any intention 
of regarding a light matter too seriously, I take this op- 
portunity to protest against all statements of such a 
nature, as well as to say a few words more particularly 
in defense of the Smith graduate. 

I am aware that it is often the better policy to pass 
over an intended slight and to pay no attention to an 
implied sneer ; but, on the other hand, it is sometimes 
worth while to run the risk of misunderstandings in 
order to place matters in a clearer light. The Major in 
Mark Twain's story in the December Cosmopolitan found 
it very salutary to the offender and very gratifying to 
the offended to see some one willing and ready to correct 
abuses that, tho too often neglected, were yet flagrant. 
First, then, for the defense. 

Mrs. Davis says that the “ graduate of Vassar and 
Smith has a pitying contempt for her grandmother, 
whose life was spent in nursery and kitchen, and whose 
Bible and Cook-book constituted her library.” I take it 
that she cites Vassar and Smith as representative col- 
leges for women, and that she would not confine her as- 
sertion of such a feeling to the Vassar or Smith graduate 
alone. And so, as a self-appointed representative, I take 
up the glove for Smith, and will attempt to vindicate my 
own college at least. 

Upon what grounds does Mrs. Davis base her state- 
ment of this ‘‘ pitying contempt’? It really excites my 
curiosity to know, for my own association with graduates 
and undergraduates has never given me the slightest 
hint or suspicion that such was their attitude toward 
their grandmothers. Surely, no one would take the 
sentiment of a few isolated individuals to be that of 
college graduates as a class. 

Now, the average Smith graduate’s grandmother had 
a more extensive library than a ‘“ Bible and a Cook- 
book.” The first class graduated at Smith in 1879 with 





an average age of twenty-two or three. Then fifty or 
sixty years before that their grandmothers were about 
that same age, twenty-two or three. 

In i825, books, tho not so easily attainable or so cheap 
as to-day, were still more abundant than Mrs. Davis’s list 
might lead one to think. 

Of course, she does not mean to be absolutely literal, 
for in that case the ‘‘ Cook-book” she mentions would 
be only a collection of written rules. Still, in my 
grandmother's day copies of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Buryan, Addison, Steele and Goldsmith, Scott and 
Campbell, were not entirely unknown. Fiction, per- 
haps, was scarce ; but there was no serious lack, 

And tho in some cases it is doubtless true that there 
were few other books than the two mentioned, I am in- 
clined to believe that many a Smith girl would say in 
her heart, ‘‘ Happy woman, who, at least, could know 
one or two things well !” 

We almost look with envy upon our grandmothers 
who were permitted to do their work and live their 
lives without this publicity of observation and remark 
and without so much being expected of them. I have 
heard a personal friend say, ‘* 1f I could live half so use- 
ful a life as my grandmother did I would be content.” 

The college graduate of to-day is obliged to live up to 
the demands of society in order to satisfy her educators 
as well as her own conscience. And how difficult it is 
to suit every one no one, I think, will care to question, 

Of course, no one asks for indifference; attention to 
a degree is encouraging, if nothing more, and often val- 
uable ; but this hypercritical mood, the side flings and 
implied scoffs are another matter. 

Let us see what inferences we can draw of gradu- 
ates’ feelings in this connection, from their conversation 
with one another. 

At an afternoon tea given by the Smith College Alum- 
nw, in Boston, December 1st, I entered into a discus- 
sion with a graduate of ten years’ standing, a business 
woman, upon the subject of occupations for women. In 
the course of our argument she said that she ‘* had yet to 
discover what women could do better than men,” and she 
instanced several so-called distinctively feminine occu- 
pations in which a man was at the head of the profession, 
At the same time she made the reservation in women’s 
favor of housekeeping and certain kinds of teaching— 
both of which were open to our grandmothers, I believe. 
* Does that sound like undue self-exaltation of sex or gen- 
eration? Here is another example which I leave to the 
reader to decide whether it sounds like ‘ pitying con- 
tempt” for one’s grandmother’s life, or like a thought- 
ful, honest attempt to draw just comparisons, to get at 
the root of things and to solve puzZling problems. This 
is an extract from a paper by a graduate of '93, written, 
itis fair to tell, in her undergraduate days. The title is, 
‘On Mending Stockings,” and the question under con- 
sideration is this: Given two hours in which to mend 
stockings or to read the Century magazine; if one is 
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done in the way her grandmother would have done it 
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she will not have time for the other. Aftera bright and 
well-sustained argument the writer cencludes : 

“There must be a compromise, I think, between the 
stockings and the Century; but where to draw the line is 
stilla question. IfI could be set back in some fair, book- 
less Eden, and feel that life was to be measured by cen- 
turies instead of decades, then, truly, I would mend my 
stockings as my grandmother mended them.” 

To illustrate still further : 

A member of the present junior class at Smith writes 
as follows, in a pretty little sketch in the Smith College 
Monthly : 

“*Butall that is changed,’ my grandmother says, as 
she ends her tales. ‘ The old, old people are gone now, and 
the old life is quite broken up.’ And when I realize how 
ruthiessly my generation has shattered all the memorials 
of that old life—how its aggressive spirit of trade and 
hurry is sweeping away all traces of the splendor of ber 
girlhood—I wonder how she can say it all so cheerfully.” 

Rather, this is the way in which Smith girls are look- 
ing at their grandmothers’ lives instead of wasting any 
thoughts of * pitying contempt.” It is needless to mul- 
tiply examples. 

To turn to my other point. Granted that The Forum 
article was thoughtful and sensible, and that Mrs, 
Davis’s notice of. it was, therefore, timely and suggest- 
ive, why was it necessary for the latter to check the 
influence of her thought by a snub of the college girl— 
a snub which would naturally revert upon the efficacy 
of her college training? I protest against this and other 
similar statements, Side hits are unworthy methods of 
criticism, 

True that there has been much “ sentimental nonsense,” 
as a Smith graduate already acknowledges, written 
about the sex, and the college woman has had a deal of 
petting ; but, after all, it comes mostly from outside, 
and rarely from her own ranks. 

Any one who follows the articles on this subject in 
journal and magazine, nowadays, will not be surprised, 
I think, if now and then a college girl becomes bewil- 
dered by the conflicting advice and criticism offered for 
her edification, And if, sometimes, unable to reconcile 
the opposing views of her duty in life, she takes a con- 
trary tack and veers into that despised position of inde- 
pendence, is it so much to he wondered ? 

But lest I incur the charge of exaggeration I beg only 
that the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will not believe 
that the attitude of Smith graduates, at least, is one of 
‘‘pitying contempt” toward the life of their grand- 
mothers or even their great-grandmothers. 

It is often said that we convict ourselves of a fault by 
our very ardor in denial of it; but in the case of a college 
girl’s feeling I demand more conclusive evidence than 
any Mrs. Davis has yet produced. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


BY MRS. H. M, PLUNKETT, 

AN examination of the vital statistics of New York 
in 1857, showed that its death rate was greater than 
that of any of the eight largest cities of Kurope, being 
just equal to that of London immediately preceding the 
great plague. (The population of New York was then 
just equal to that of London when the plague visited it.) 
The fact that in one ward it was 69 in the thousand, in 
another 29 and in another only 21 showed that it was 
not situation or climate which was to blame—this dis- 
crepancy must be due to local causes, 

A mass meeting of citizens chose a set of men of the 
highest standing and character to conduct an investiga- 
tion. They called themselves the Citizens’ Association, 
and they appointed a committee of twenty-four of the 
most eminent physicians to lay out a program and su- 
perintend the work. These men divided the city—then 
including only what is below the Harlem River—into 
thirty districts, and then called for volunteers, and soon 
in each district a bright young doctor was given a list of 
twenty-two points to investigate, and after three months 
of hard work these men had their story of what they 
had seen and heard ready and then the twenty-four not 
only listened to. their respective accounts, but examined 
all who could throw light on their work. They found 
29,000 people living in cellars, many of these over five 
feet below the street line, so that they were flooded when 
it stormed and had to be bailed out after a rain, but 
were the only homes of large families. Dr. Rotton tes- 
tified that he was cholera physician in Ward 7 in the 
cholera year °49 and visited patients in cellars where he 
had to step on bricks to keep his feet dry—that the rats 
gnawed patients before they were dead—that he had 
every one who could be moved taken away, as not one 
that remained in the cellars recovered. Typhus raged 
under the same conditions, and there were localities from 
which it was never absent. So much sickness was there 
that landlores could not collect the rents for the crazy, 
leaky old houses where the light never got in, and which 
were always damp and moldy. There were found rooms 
8x12 feet that had six occupants, and those 12x14 that 
had eight. In one block 200 families, averaging five to 
a family, were confined without light, ventilation or 
conveniences for obtaining water. In London it had 
been found that where there were 35 square yards to a 
person the death rate was 34 in the thousand, where 





there were 119 square yards to a person it came down to 
27, and with 180 yards it fell to 22. 

At that time there were immense, dark unventilated 
stables on either side of the city, in which a multitude of 
cows were herded together and fed on distillery swill ; 
and the sanitary corps, aided by the public press, made 
such an exposure of the diseased creatures from which 
the ‘ swill milk ” was drawn that they were driven from 
the city for very shame. 

There were no less than 317 slaughterhouses scattered 
all over the city to which the cattle were driven in the 
open streets. They were sometimes located in the mid- 
dle of a block, sometimes next door toa ward school, 
and often directly on a frequented street. The sights 
were most demoralizing, the stenches intolerable, and 
the decaying blood and offal revolting, and when re- 
moved were taken in open, malodorous carts. Upon this 
frightful showing a movement was entered into by which 
the butchering business was concentrated into three well- 
ordered abattoirs, without waiting for the intervention 
of law. The details of all the hideous abuses and suffer- 
ings revealed in the Reports, are so dreadful that we 
dwell on them only to show what a merciful revolution 
has been wrought by enlightened law. 

The Committee of Citizens said ‘‘ there was no sani- 
tury police worthy the name.” The City Inspector then, 
was the health officer, for he alone had charge of the 
removal of nuisances—the registration of births and 
deaths—all the street cleaning that was done ; he was 
supervisor of the eleven markets, and inspector of 
weights und measures. He was called before the com- 
mittee, and cut a sorry figure, and it was very plain that 
if he was abolished he would die hard. Political ‘‘ pull” 
was as potent then as now; and it is no wonder that 
Jefferson called politicians ‘‘ulcers” of the body 
politic. 

Dr. Reid—Fellow of the Royal Society and Member of 
the Health of Towns Commission of England—said that 
an erroneous interpretation of a passage in the ninetieth 
Psalm made people neglect health and cease to hope for 
long life ; and Chadwick in England was just then ex- 
pressing his belief, that there was a potentiality of one 
hundred years of lifeina large majority of mankind, 
if only the hindrance could be abolished. Dr. Reid 
recommended the passing of a Building act. 

At last the Citizens’ Association outlined the action by 
which the Legislature was to regenerate New York City, 
for nothing less is the outcome of their action. They 
recommended the establishment of a medical police, at 
whose head should be an experienced medical man, add- 
ing that ‘* there is a loss of thirteen millions of dollars, 
and five thousand lives that might be avoided.” Was it 
tact or inadvertence that made them name the money 
loss first? They recommend that the department be 
made independent of others, and have at its head a man 
so well paid that he would devote his whole time and 
skill to it details. They enumerate the evils that their 
investigation had revealed. 

The Act to Create the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
and a Board of Health passed February 26th, 1866. The 
Governor approved it, and appointed Dr, Edward B, 
Dalton, Sanitary Superintendent, with Dr. Cresson Stiles 
as his assistant. Dr, Elisha Harris, a man full of the 
enthusiasm of humanity and the zeal of sanitation, was 
made Registrar of Vital Statistics. Several able non-medi- 
cal citizens were joined with them ; they were provided 
with an engineer, a counsel and an attorney ; and Col. 
Emmons Clarke, the veteran who still holds the place, 
was made Secretary, and they organized and got to 
work on the following fifth of March. It was an Augean 
stable they had to cleanse. Complaint books were placed 
in the station houses; and in view of the impending 
cholera, which was then thought to fly on the wings of 
the wind, thirty assistant inspectors were appointed. 
Their action was opposed and thwarted at every possible 
point by the courts, but they fought a good fight ; and 
when the year’s report was rendered they had much to 
be proud of, The list contains hundreds of items of 
which a few only will show the value of their work. 
Swill milk was prohibited ; tons of decayed fish and meat 
were condemned ; pigpens, with the offal-boiling places 
where the pigs’ food was cooked, forbidden below Eigh- 
ty-sixth Street ; 3,067 cellars were cleaned ; and 160,000 
tons of manure, stored on wharves and in vacant lots, 
were gotten rid of, There had been laws against bone- 
boiling and fat-rendering long before, but no conviction 
could ever be obtained. From that time on sanitary law 
has been at work, and the fight against dark rooms, wet 
cellars, and the hundreds of points of sanitary neglect 
continued, till it would fill more than one volume to re- 
count the wholesome laws that have been passed and 
enforced, till the metropolis is so regenerated that last 
week her death rate was only sixteen and a fraction, 
putting her on a level with the best European records. 

All ** causes ” need an enthusiastic idealist to imagine 
what should be done ; and where this is united to a ca- 
pacity to talk and work and inspire others, you have the 
reformer. Such a man this city had in Elisha Harris at 
the sanitary crisis of her history. While thoroughly do- 
ing his work as Registrar of Vital Statistics, he outlined 
the work that should be done. He held that the first 
and greatest need of all was a system of sewers planned 
by competent engineers ; that all buildings should be 
compelled to connect with them ; that crazy, moldy, in- 





fected old houses should be condemned and razed. and 
in their place solidly built, well-lighted and ventilated 
ones be put up—“‘ For,” said,he, ‘‘lightisa natural right ” 
—that they should be plumbed according to law—* for, 
men need supervision”; and so they do when 
they undertake to build tenements, where greed of gain 
is directly opposed to the requirements of life and health. 
Beggars infected with typhus, that most communicable 
of diseases, had given it to kind-hearted benefactors, 
so begging should be forbidden ; offal dumps, piggeries, 
bone-boiling, slaughtering, should all be banished, as 
well as human burials; the scale of poisons should be 
restricted ; decayed food should be destroyed ; milk, the 
food of a legion of infants, should be inspected: 
plumbers should be licensed ; hygiene should be taught 
in the public schools ; quarantine should be removed to 
a safe distance, and infected cargoes not be allowed to 
come near the city ; and, lastly, publicity should be 
given to the locale of infectious diseases. Dr. Wood had 
testified that an extensive invasion of yellow fever had 
been hushed up at Fort Hamilton, and more than one 
unwarned person had gone ‘‘right into the jaws of 
death.” Dr. Harris would have hospitals to which con- 
tagious cases could be at once taken. The reader says, 
‘What's the use in wasting ink about these? we've got 
them all.” True, but all the foregoing were what New 
York had not thirty years ago, and the struggle to yet 
them has been no easy one; but now the constant edu- 
cation of the very poor by the distribution of the Health 
Board’s leaflets has taught them a little hygiene ; and the 
constant reading of health articles and reports in the 
newspapers has instructed the general public, so that 
an exacting and sustaining public opinion has been 
forined, the true soil out of which law must grow to be 
effective. At present the School Commissicners are do- 
ing a valuable work in procuring lectures on health 
and hygiene, from experts, to the parents, so that the 
melancholy, ‘‘My people did not know,” need not be 
heard in the future. 
New YORK City. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





ConaGRess fell into line last week without any jar or 
friction in the matter of detail. The committees of the 
House had all been appointed in the extra session, the 
Speaker had been elected ; there was nothing todo but to 
take hold where they left off. In the House Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means emerged 
from the secret cell in which they have been wrestling 
with the Tariff bill since the adjournment, and met their 
Republican brethren with great calmness, altho the 
question whether we should have an income tax or not 
was not even then decided. Mr. Reed was there, aud 
Mr. Wilson, the chairman of the Ways and Means, both 
of them smiling—for they are both genial men, even 
when they are pitted against each other on the floor of 
the House. There were bunches and baskets of flowers 
upon a few of the desks. The oldest member of the 
House, Mr. O'Neill, of Philadelphia, died a few days be- 
fore the opening of the session; and on his desk was 
laid a sheaf of wheat and a white rose tied with white 
ribbon Mr. Lilly, also of Pennsylvania, had died soon 
after the adjournment; and his desk was draped with 
black, with a bunch of white chrysanthemums laid upon 
the top. Other flowers were for members who were 
present, and were sent into the committee rooms as soon 
as the receiver could decently do it. Usually he looked 
a little startled when he first caught sight of his desk, 
and then straightened himself to receive the half-sarcas- 
tic gratulations of his compeers. The House sent its 
committee to the Senate and to the President to notify 
them that it was ready to do business very promptly. 
The committee from the House met that of the Senate 
appointed to see the President, and immediately started 
for the White House in carriages. Meantime both 
Houses took a recess of an hour. 

The galleries of the Senate were moderately full at 
twelve o’clock, and the floor, newly covered witha velvet 
carpet, looked warmer than when it had the matting 
surface in the hot days of August and September. There | 
were flowers upon several of the desks. Mr. Dolph, of 
Oregon, had a great bunch of half-open pink roses, fit 
for a lady to take to a party; Mr. Stewart had a very 
large and beautiful basket of long-stemmed roses; and 
the desk of Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, was covered with 
bouquets. On the Democratic side Mr. Voorhees had a 
horse-shoe of flowers, by way of wishing him luck. 
During the recess, after the committee—Mr. MacPherson 
and Mr. Sherman—had gone to tell the President they 
were ready to get to work, the Senators exchanged greet- 
ings, and had quite a little reception among themselves. 
It was supposed that the President’s Message would fol- 
low on the heels of the returning commitiee, sono one 
went away ; all were anxious to know what the Presi- 
dent bad to say about Hawaii. Mr. Thurston, the Min- 
ister from the Islands, was the only occupant of the 
diplomatic gallery. Intwenty minutes after the returp 
of the committee, Mr. Prudens appeared in the center 
aisle, near the door of the SenateChamber ; Mr. Bassett, 
white-haired and precise, walked quickly up, stationed 
himself by his side, and announced a message from the 
President of the United States. Mr. Prudens bowed to 
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the Senate, repeated the announcement, handed over a 
portfolio to Mr. Bassett and disappeared. The Secretary 
of the Senate began reading it immediately, making 
very bad work of his task. It was impossible to hear 
him in the galleries and very difficult on the floor. To 
cap the climax of troubles, he turned two leaves 
when he came to Hawaii, and so omitted what the 
President had to say about that, to the disappointment 
of every one; until a few minutes later, when the print- 
ed copies of the Message were distributed among the 
Senators. They then gave up trying to listen to the 
Secretary and went to reading for themselves, and very 
soon discovered the omission. It was aggravating to 
the people in the galleries, who eould only catch a few 
words now and then, to see the Senators comfortably 
reading for themselves, and then gathering into little 
knots and whispering their opinions to each other, The 
reading was long—an hour and a half—and the Message 
very dull and commonplace, both to the ears and to the 
reading afterward. Toe small paragraph about Hawaii 
was a disappointment. ‘‘ Additional advices soon ex- 
pecced,” was not what we wanted. However, the Presi- 
dent declared distinctly his intention to enter upon the 
business of re-estaolishing the monarchy there, and se- 
verely says that he will ‘‘ undo the wrong’—as if any- 
body thought it was a wrong for her own people to 
overthrow their Queen—and put himself in the attitude 
of restoring a rickety monarchy, as if it were a right- 
eous business for a Republic to engage in. 

Theo :ly paragraph which was anything more thaa dull 
and commonplace in its expression was that upon taxing 
corporations, It is put as gently as possible, but it was 
immediately seen and commented upon by members of 
both parties, Recommending an income tax is the name 
given to it by Republicans. They had no patience with 
it, and speak of it as a thing that was the worst of 
the War taxes and the one that was first abolished. 
Why a Democratic President should unearth the most 
hated of all taxes and fasten upon his party the oiium 
of the act, is what no one can understand, Mr. Cleve- 
land wants us to go on building up our navy, but is afraid 
that our ‘depleted Treasury” will be a drawback, and 
in another paragraph he says that no doubt we shall 
have revenue enough, in a cheerful frame of mind that 
is almcst pious. 

The vegetable part of the Message was the least dry of 
that devotcd to a review of the reports from the Secre- 
taries of the Departments. It thrilled one to know that 
the Agricultural Departmeat had disseminated enough 
cabbage seed to sow 19,000 acres of land, beans enough 
to plant 4,000, cucumber seeds for more than 2,000 acres, 
and that the whole quantity of flower seeds and vegeia- 
ble seeds, if sown, would have been enough for nearly 
90,000 acres, These facts were so startling to Mr. 
Cleveland that he recommends Congress to stop scatter- 
ing seeds of such ordinary things as cabbages and cu- 
cumbers, and content itself by issuing a few choice 
seeds to the Agricultural Experiment Stations and let 
then recommend such as they find good to an intelli- 
gent and practical people. There is too much paternal. 
isa in millions of garden seeds irresponsibly distributed, 
whose fate never can be known, and which may not even 
be planted or reported upon by the agriculturist who 
receives them. A surfeit of garden seeds is not good for 
the country. 

But the matter of Hawaii was not allowed to rest. On 
the next day Mr. Dolph, of Oregon, made a deservedly 
severe speech upon the failure of Mr. Cleveland to inform 
the country what he had done; and Mr. Hoar offered a 
resolution asking the President to send to the Senate 
copies of the instructions given to any representation of 
the United States in the Hawaiian Islands or any naval 
ollicer since the fourth of March, 1881, in regard to the 
preservation of the lives and property of American citi- 
aes there or the recognition or support of any Govern- 
ment, 

The next day came a debate in which Mr. Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, and Mr, Gray, of Delaware, defended the 
Administration, and had a very bad time. Mr. Hoar 
has a great knowledge of foreign affairs and is a keen 
lawyer, He and Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, made it 
very unpleasant for the Senators who were trying to 
defend Mr, Cleveland in his dastardly act of receiving a 
Mhinister from a foreign Government, and of sending one 
in return, with the deliberate and avowed intention of 
Overturning the very Government to which he is ac- 
Credited. Mr, Vilas floundered and flopped in the sharp 
questioning which he underwent; Mr. Gray, of Dela- 
ware, was a little more skillful at parrying blows, but 
he also suffered; and when Mr. Hill, of New York, got 
up, a thoroughgoing Democrat, and also attacked the 
Administration, it made a very lively scene on 
the floor of the Chamber, The Democrats, even 
if one admits that our Minister did the wrong 
thing in acknowledging the Government, cannot meet 
the fact that Mr. Clevelaud has treated the Govern- 
ment of Judge Dole as if it were a Government, and 
that he would never have let Mr. Gresham write the let- 
ter he did, a few weeks ago, about any power that was 
strong enough to fight us. The diplomats of the other 
foreign powers here are divided between laughter and 
astonishment at the muddle the President has made of 
our relations with Hawaii. Any ambassador now here, 
from a strong foreign power, would have withdrawn 











long ago, and we should have been on the brink, if not 
actually engaged in a war with his Government. That 
Hawaii is weak does not give the President any more 
occasion for a moral call to ** undo wrongs” than it does 
when one of the South American Republics organizes a 
revolution. These arethings the Democrats who defend 
the Administration cannot answer; and when they are 
hard pressed they have to continue the old and exploded 
accusation of Minister Stevens being in a conspiracy, 
and so lending American soldiers, to which they add a 
carefully selected sympathy with the ‘discrowned 
queen,” which is laughable, coming from men who know 
her life and practices. So it may well be believed that 
defending the President was a hard matter in the Sen- 
ate. 

In the House Mr, Hitt, of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, followed hard on the Senate, with a Resolution, 
in which the second part said distinctly that it was the 
sense of the House that intervention by the Government 
of the United States, its representatives or armel forces 
in the affairs of a friendly and a recognized Government, 
to overthrow it and substitute a monarchy is contrary to 
the traditions of the Republic and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Hitt has had long experience in our foreign affairs. 
He has been Chairman of the House Committee, and 
before he was Representative he was a member of our 
American legation in Paris, and after that he was A-sist- 
ant Secretary of State in 1881. That he sees the situa- 
tion from the broadest possible point of view follows as 
a matter of course, 

The Resolution offered by Mr. Hitt is so explicit in 
its statement about the action of the President, and so 
full of the feeling of the American people in general, 
that the danger is it will be smothered in the committee 
of which Mr, McCreary is chairman, as he is a friend 
of Mr. Cleveland. 

The feeling of the American people toward Hawaii has 
gone out to them in the papers, of the country if not 
from the Government, and the gentleman who sent a 
message to President Dole that he had more friends in 
this country than President Clevetand, spoke for a very 
large number of the intelligent people of the Uniied 
States of both parties, 

So it appears that both our Senate and House were 
wide awake on the Hawaiian question and ready to begin 
on the subject the moment they were called together 
again. 

I g> back again to the Senate a moment to speak of 
Mr. Hill’s speech, because he took up a point on which 
much has been said, namely, that the American people 
ought to know what their President was doing. He had 
hoped to learn something from the Message, but had 
been disappointed, The delay in giving information 
was evidently for the purpose of carrying the Presidenv’s 
policy to a point where Congr ss would have no power 
to act. The instructions given to Minister Willis would 
clear up wnat had been intimated, that the Minister of 
the United States had been directed to use force to re- 
establish the Queen. Whether the President had the 
right to use our army and navy for such a purpose was 
a question that ought to be settled now, He softened 
the severity of his speech by saying, at the latter part, 
that he had no doubt the President would be willing to 
yield to the request of Congress immediately, 

The Senate wasspeaking upon the passage of the Reso- 
lution, and in spite of the Administration Democrats, it 
was passed by acclamation and was immediately sent 
to the President. 

The old Hall of Representatives has been made a 
statuary hall, and each State of the Union is entitled to 
send two portrait statues of its best-known men, There 
are a number of these already there. Virginia, of 
course, has General Washington, and Ohio has General 
Garfield ; besides these there are General Kearney in 
bronze, and a sitting figure of Fulton with a model of 
his steamboat in his hand, and many others, most of 
them fine as statues and mute lessons in the history of 
our country. Another statue was added last week, that 
of General Shields, of Illinois. The House and Senate 
both gave some time to sketches of the life of the 
General, Mr. Springer, of Illinois, making an exceeding- 
ly good address in the House, and then the House took 
a recess and passed to the hall where the figure stood 
veiled, waiting to be uncovered. Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois, was there with his staff, members of the family 
of General Shields and many members of the Grand 
Army corps, Speaker Crisp, the Vice President, Mr. 
Stevenson, who is a citizen of Illinois, and three of the 
children of the General who survive their father. Miss 
Katharine Shields, the daughter, drew the cords that let 
fall the cover of the statue,and a cheer broke forth from 
the friends who remembered him, for the pretty girl, his 
daughter, and from a feeling of pleasure that we have 
added another to the line of heroes in the hall of 
statuary. They are not all generals in the hall; Frank- 
lin is there and Adams and Winthrop, Oliver Ellsworth 
and others who used their pens instead of the sword. 

The Woman’s National Indian Association held its 
annual meeting in Washington during the week. There 
was a reception the first evening of their arrival, at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. The trustees grant the use of it 
sometimes in the evening for social purposes, The rooms, 
and of course the pictures, are very beautiful when 
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lighted up, and a moving throng of people gave life and 
animation tothe scene. The receiving ladies, headed by 
Mrs, Quinton, stood in line, and guests from the city and 
the arriving delegates made their bowsto them on enter- 
ing, as if it were a reception ata private house. Among 
the delegates were Mrs. Bullard,of Cambridge : Mrs. Frye, 
of Maine; Miss Pressley, of the Pittsburg and Allegheny 
Society ; and from the far West, Mrs. Bidwell, of Califor- 
nia. Among the guests of the city were Mr. Lyman, of the 
Civil Service Commission, as if the demand for the 
further spread of Civil Service rules in the Association 
were a thing he felt; Colonel Andersen, recently our 
Minister to Bolivia, an accomplished diplomat, Mr. Doon 
and Mr. Wilson, members of Congress, and many others. 
The Association held its business meetings, a public 
meeting in the evening at the Congregational church, 
the Rev. Dr. Newman, pastor, and also gave itself 
time for a bit of sightseeing at the Capitol, where 
Hawaii was being discussed at one end and Gen- 
eral Shields at the other, and _ the 
Court was holding its usual serene sitting in 
the center. The President and Mrs. Cleveland 
received them for an hour in the afternoon in the East 
room. The whole of the lower floor of the Executive 
Mansion was thrown open to them, as well as the green- 
houses. It is the first time Mrs. Cleveland has received 
since the second term of the President began. She had 
her old pleasant, cordial manner, and shook hands with 
each of the hundred or more delegates as if each were a 
personal friend. 

The best part of the President’s Message is that which 
he gave to the consideration of the Indian question. 
Part of his Message was embodied in the resolutions 
which the Association offered toward the close of their 
meeting, in this way : 








Supreme 


** WHEREAS, The President of the United States, in his 
first Message to Congress, has given a very full and clear 
statement of the situation of the Indians at the present 
day: and, 

“WHEREAS, The last paragraphs express our wishes as 
well as his, we append them as a part of our resolutions ; 
therefore, 

“* Resolved, *'That the solution of the Indian problem de- 
pends very largely upon good administration. ‘The per- 
sonal fitness of agents and their adaptability to the pecul- 
iar duty of caring for their wards, is of the utmost impor- 
tance 

** There is danger of great abuses creeping into the pros- 
ecution of claims for Indian depredations, and I recom- 
mend that/ every possible safeguard be provided against 
the enforcement of unjust and fictitious claims of tbis de- 
scription.’ ” 








Sine Arts. 


THE THEODOR GRAF COLLECTION OF AN- 
CIENT GREEK PORTRAITS. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD, 


‘OF course this collection has only an archeological in- 
terest,” said the young woman who paints. She is ab- 
sorbed in technic, in studying effects of jight and produc- 
ing shadowy impressions. She is working in the line of 
the fads of to-day ; the history of art does not interest her. 
The architect considers it part of his training to know the 
styles aud methods of the earliest ages. It is his business 
to know. Is there any reason why a painter should be less 
intelligent in his profession than the architect ? Is it not 
the great painters who study art in its broadest sense ? 
And is it not the breadth of their culture aad sympathies 
and purpose that has made them great ? 

The methods of art work are changing continually. Our 
living artists easily remember our first water-color exhibi 
tions. ‘The revival of pastel drawiny is of very recent date. 
Even etchings and engravings do not seem to have a per 
manent popularity, and artists, like the men at Athens, 
are always looking for some new thing. Whocan tell what 
whirl of the wheel of time may bring wax or distemper 
painting into favor as a fashionable fad ? If technic is the 
passion of our artist, here is an opportunity to study a new 
technic, or, rather, the oldest known to us, newly dis- 
covered, in the ancient Greek portraits belonging to Herr 
Graf, and recently exhibited in the Fine Arts Building. 
The method of work is easily,seen. Here are even the 
thumb marks as well as the scratching and smoothing of 
the cestrum or spatula with which the artist worked. 

The paintiug in these portraits was done in three ways— 
by the wax encaustic process, in tempera, and, again, by a 
mixture of both methods. 

The wax paint for the encaustic method, called by Pliny 
“ Punic wax,’’ was made by boiling common yellow wax 
in sea water over and over again, with soda to bleach and 
soften it. This was carefully skimmed and colored with 
various pigments. Then aliquid resin (** balm of Chios’’), 
with olive oil, was added, in place of our turpentine and oil, 
as a medium for the color. Instead of a canvas the Greek 
artist had panels of sycamore or cypress wood from twelve 
to fourteen inches long by about seven inches. in width. 
Instead of a brush he used a lancet-shaped spatula, having 
a finely dentededye and long handle, with the point some- 
what curved. The wax paste could be laid on the wood 
and scraped into place with the dented edge, having some- 
what the effect of a brush stroke. It could be smoothed 
with the flat side of the tool, while high points of light, as 
in the eye, or fine lines and delicate drawing could be done 
with the point. 

When the painting was finished as well as the cestrum 
and the thumb of the artist could lay in the portrait, then 
a rod of hot iron or a pan of coals was held over the paint- 
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ing to melt the wax and soften the colors together. This 
melting gave a varnish-like gloss to the picture. Some- 
times the garments and masses of hair were laid on with a 
brush and melted wax. Less attention was paid to the 
garments, as they were often hidden by the mummy 
clothes. 

In the second method of work, distemper painting, the 
water color was mixed with beaten egg and fig milk as a 
binding medium. The wooden panels were covered with 
chalk and glue. Sometimes the wood was covered with 
cloth, and again several layers of cloth were pasted t:- 
gether. Thus we see that our prepared cloth canvases for 
modern oil painting come down to us from the mummy 
cases of the Egyptians. 

The third method is a mixture of the two first. The wax 
is rubbed with egg and olive oil, and mixed with color. 
It is worked with the tool and then-burned in, but it has 
not the gloss of the first method. This method is soft in 
tone, and allows finishing touches with the brush. One 
of the most artistic portraits in the collection is done in 
this method. 

These paintings are of very unequal merit. They were 
evidently done by artists of varying ability. The rich 
could probably engage a superior artist, while the poor 
must content themselves with work of less merit. These 
portraits look like real people, and some of them seem men 
and women one would really be glad to know. One little 
child is especially charming. This was a favorite of 
Meissonier and was copied by him. These portraits have 
been much admired by foreign artists, such as Menzel and 
Knaus, and several of them have been copied by them and 
other artists. The head of an old man with luminous eyes 
and pleasant mouth was greatly admired by Menzel and 
called by him the * Pearl.’”” A woman’s face, with masses 
of dark hair, is especially attractive. Near it hung the 
portrait of a priest who might have been ber brother, tho 
the painting is less ably done. The face of Cleopatra is 
suggested by another portrait having the same curious 
head-dress that is seen in her well-known portraits, and 
the gown is of the royal purple. The ‘ Lock of Youth,” a 
curious stiff curl, is found on several portraits of young 
boys. This is the badge attributed to the sons of the 
Pharaohs. On the back of some of these portraits plaster 
bas been found, and in some of them a hole through the 
wood of the panel. 

Some have supposed that these portraits were used as 
our portraits are used as part of the family gallery, and 
were stuck in the plaster walls of the home till the death 
of the person, when the portrait was used to cover the face 
of the dead. Asphalt was used to hold the portrait firmly 
in position onthe mummy case, and it was fastened more 
securely by the mummy clothes. In this collection is one 
mummy with its wrappings still firmly and elaborately 
bound about the dead child, The portrait still rests over 
the face, held down with linen bands which are glued both 
to the wood which it frames and to the mummy. These 
mummy portraits have been found with actual frames, 
oval and of horseshoe form, made of a papicr-maché and 
thickly gilt. 

The portraits in this collection were found at Rubaiyat. 
The mummies were ransacked long ago for gold, but the 
coverings were considered of no value and lay buried un- 
der the desert sand for ages. Rubaiyat lies in an oasis be- 
yond the Libyan Mountains on the west of the great Nile. 
On a wooden mummy label from Rubaiyat is an inscrip- 
tion that states that some one who had lived in the village 
of Philadelphos was brought after death to the port or 
landing place at Kerke, where probably a large cemetery 
existed. These Greek portraits are supposed to come from 
this burial place. 

The delightful thing about these portraits is that they 
open to us what is practically a new chapter in the history 
of ancientart. The fame of Apelles and Zeuxis has come 
down to us, but no specimens of their work, such as we 
have of the great sculptors, Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Paintings perished, but great statues were reproduced, and 
in some cases the original marble remains. The walls of 
Pompeii have given us some notion of ancient Roman 
painting, but we have had nothing in the way of por- 
traiture to compare with these discoveries of Herr Graf. 
Here we have good specimens of the Greek style, beginning 
as far back as perhaps the third century B.c., and continu- 
ing some two orthree hundred years. Some of these pic- 
tures are really admirable, with what might be called pre- 
dictions of Holbein or even Sir Joshua Reynolds in them, 
pictures of which no modern painter need be ashamed. 
They form a great contrast to the early Christian art, 
showing a much higher sense of beauty and form, with, 
in the best examples, nothing jejune about them. They 
are, indeed, old masters ;,and we trust a fair number of the 
best of them may be secured for American museums. 

In the same collection is a limited number of other ob- 
jects of old Egyptian or medieval workmanship, among 
which we may include some very excellent Egyptian gold 
bracelets, and three notable manuscripts, two of them very 
early Korans in the old Cufic character, and also seven- 
teen pages of the Greek Septuagint prophecy of Zechariah 
on papyrus of the third century. This is, if the age is prop- 
erly assigned, older than the Sinaitic or the Vatican man- 
uscript, and so the oldest manuscript yet found of any 
part of the Biblein whatever language. We are informed 
thatit has never yet been collated, altho Dr. Hechler has 
published in the London Times a facsimile of one or two 
pages. Herr Graf also exhibits two or three extraordinarily 
old Persian rugs of unusual interest. 
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AMATEURS who are trying to produce artistic effects in 
bent iron will be interested in articles on the subject in 
The Art Interchange for December, in which brackets, 
firescreens, hanging lamps and ornamental gates are illus- 
trated Other papers are promised on the same topic, 
which is a timely one, as many young people are interest- 
ing themselves just at present in this fascinating branch 
of art industry. 





Science. 


THE experiments of M. Moissan, of Fravce, appear to 
bave given a nearer approach to the formation of dia- 
monds artificially than any hitherto reported. By means 
of great heat and pressure upon carbon while cooling, he 
has obtained small grains which have the hardness and 
other characters of the diamond. 
carbon, when dissolved in molten iron, separates upon 
cooling at ordinary pressures as graphite or amorphous 
carbon, but under heavy pressure the phenomena are dif- 
ferent. To'obtain the requisite conditions, charcoal made 
from sugar is heated in a tightly closed iron vessel, which 
is plunged into abath of molten iron in a crucible; and, 
when thoroughly hot, the crucible is taken from the fire 
and cooled in water until the outside has been cooled down 
to adull red heat, and the outer portion of the iron solidi- 
fied. The whole mass is then allowed to cool slowly. In 
this mauner a tight casing, or jacket, of cast iron is 
formed around the inner portion containing the carbon, 
and an enormous pressure is secured, The carbon sepa- 
rates in a more or less crystalline condition; and, on 
breaking up the mass, small grains of a grayish-black 
carbonate and some transparent fragments are obtained. 
Both of these varieties are combustible, and leave a slight 
ash when burned. M. Moissan has also made experiments 
to determine the temperature at which diamonds begin to 
burn in oxygen, and finds that it is from 690° to 875°; the 
harder the diamond, as a rule, the higher its point of 
ignition. Melted iron dissolves the diamond, and graphite 
separates on cooling. 


....A remarkably interesting observation bearing on the 
evolution of form in flowers, has recently been placed on 
record, and relates to regular and irregular flowers. 
Irregular flowers are those which have the petals, or other 
parts, of various forms or sizes, as in orchids or the 
common shapdragon—regular flowers are those with 
uniform parts, as in the primrose or buttercup. Flowers 
often suddenly change their normal characteristics—in the 
language of the florist, they ‘‘ sport.”” The new observation 
is, that while an irregular flower will sport occasionally to 
a regular one, there is no record of a regular one becoming 
irregular. This is taken to mean that regularity is the 
original mode, and that irregularity is a later development 
in the evolution of form. This confirms, so far as it goes, 
Mr. Darwin’s belief that the beautiful tribe of Orchidacew 
appeared on the earth in comparatively recent times, The 
flower which has recently been added to the list of 
irregulars becoming regular, and which led to the some- 
what important generalization, is a well-known garden 
plant from the West Indies having large blue butterfly- 
like flowers, Clitoria ternata, It is said that in its 
sportive state the flowers more resemble those of the 
common garden periwinkle than a papilionaceous plant. 


. Speaking of snakes, in answer to a question by Rus- 
kin, ‘‘ What use has a serpent for its tongue?’ Mr. Hud- 
son, after denying that it is an insect-catching organ, a 
decoy, or a tactile organ, suggests that the snake uses its 
tongue to concentrate the attention of an intended victim 
upon its head, while its body is being trailed forward to 
effect the capture. ° 


School and College. 


THE Educational Exhibits at the World’s Fair were 
so extended that the judges have not had time until now 
to report upon the largest group, Group 149. In that 
group was the exhibit of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in the PublicSchools. ‘Theexhibitor, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
of Boston, has just been informed that this exhibit was 
assigned five highest awards. 1. For legislation requiring 
physiological temperance instruction in forty-four States 
in the United States, in Canada and in Sweden. 2. For 
graded series of text-books on this subject in the English 
language. 3. For translations of these books, now in use 
in five different languages. 4. For methods of class-room 
study in this science. 5. For exhibit of pupil-work in this 
branch from the various States of the United States. 


...-Dr, James R. Day has accepted the chancellorship of 
Syracuse University, and will enter upon its duties next 
spring at the close of his pastoral term in Calvary Metho- 
dist Church, this city. Heis one of the most successful 
preachers and pastors in his denomination. His education 
was obtained in Maine Wesleyan Seminary and at Bowdoin 
College. Ill-health prevented him from finishing his 
course at the latter institution. It is thought that he will 
make an energetic and successful chancellor and awaken 
enthusiasm for the university in the Church to which 
it belongs. 

....The Harvard Annex for women is hereafter to be 
known as Radcliffe College, by which name it has been 
officially recognized by Harvard’s overseers. It is to bea 
part of the university, and the Harvard seal will be at- 
tached to the diplomas it gives. The name is in honor of 
Anne Radcliffe, of England, afterward Lady Moulton, 
who, in 1643, gave to Harvard £100, the first pecuniary gift 
to the university that any woman had ever made. 

...-Colorado College will dedicate early in January its 
new library, the gift of the Hon. N. P. Coburn, of Newton, 
Mass. President Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
will give the address, and the event will be of great impor- 
tance to the cause of higher Christian education in the 
New West. The growth of this institution since President 
Slocum became its president has been very great. 

...-At the December meeting of the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, Friday, it was voted to suspend for a time 
the custom of conferring the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
pby. It was also decided to give no more Master of Arts 
degrees in course. Henceforth that degree will only be 
conferred upon those who have distinguished themselves 
by meritorious work. 


It is well known that 





Personals. 


AT one time during the Hon. Galusha A. Grow’s term 
in Congress, he was walking down the aisle of the House 
of Representatives on the Democratic side when he wag 
peremptorily ordered over to his ‘‘ own side”’ by one of the 
Southern representatives, we believe Mr. Keitt, of South 
Carolina. Mr. Grow responded that it was a free hall and 
that he had a perfect right to walk in it when and where 
he pleased, and that the member need not think that he 
could crack his slave-driver’s whip over him. At once 
there was great excitement, and the member from South 
Carolina sprang at Mr. Grow to grasp him by the throat, 
but Mr. Grow was too quick for hia and struck bim under 
the ear and laid him out. At once the surrounding Demo- 
cratic members attacked Mr. Grow, when his Northern 
friends rushed to his rescue and there was quite a rough 
and tumble scramble on the floor of the House, until the 
Sergeant-at-Arms was ordered by the Speaker to stop the 
fight and restore order. 


.... The occasion for a good many of the reports with re- 
gard to the ill-health of Pope Leo undoubtedly arises from 
the fact that he will not allow stoves in his private rooms, 
Hitherto the audience halls and chambers generally have 
been heated simply by a few fireplaces and some large 
brass braziers. Of late, owing toa number of complaints 
about the frigid temperature of these rooms, the Pope's 
physician, Dr. Lapponi, has succeeded in securing the 
placing of stoves throughout the apartments and in the 
Hall of the Consistory, and heaters in the Sistine Chapel 
and the Sala Regia. The private apartments, however, 
remain as formerly, the Pope not consenting to any arti- 
ficial heat. They are all exposed to the south, the sun 
resting on them from early morning till late in the after- 
noon. 


...-Admiral Avelan and his associate Russian officers 
found their recent visit to France well worth their while. 
It has been estimated that the presents they received were 
worth 3,000,000 francs. They were of all kinds, among 
them tallow candles, weighing all told 300 pounds, thou- 
sands of bottles of champagne, fine wines, liqueurs,cognac, 
soap, perfumery, linen and bric-a-brac. The chapel of the 
admiral’s vessel is to be adorned with a painting by J. 
Maillart, presented by the clergy of France. 


..--It is natural that there should be a large number of 
portraits of Mr. Gladstone. A well-known Russian paint- 
er is engaged in preparing one. New Yorkers and persons 
visiting New York will undoubtedly be interested in see- 
ing a very large and beautiful portrait of the famous Eng- 
lish Premier on exhibition for a short time at the Schaus 
Art Gallery, 204 Fifth Avenue, this city. ‘The artist is J. 
Colin Forbes. 

...-American women are securing the right of medical 
practice all over the world. Following on the success of 
Miss Eddy, of Constantinople, it is said that Dr. Mary A, 
Suganuma, an American woman who married a Japanese 
gentleman, has been licensed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to practice in Nagasaki. 





ong: 
Diblical Viescarch. 

PASTOR Lic. MARTI, of the University of Basel, a lead- 
ing Protestant Swiss scholar, ata recent national Pastor- 
al Conference held in St. Gallen, presented a set of theses 
on the results of modern Old Testament re-earch which 
give these in a nutshel. and furnish an excellent. bird’s- 
eye view of what is now the current critical views. The 
propositions are these: 1. Old Testament religion has 
passed through several stages of development. It was not 
in the beginning and originally what it: was later, and did 
not remain what it was as this later stage. 2. Jahveism 
was preceded by a stage of religion which was toall intents 
aud purposes identical with that of Semitic heathendom, 
and which did not yet include the worship of Jahveh. 3. 
The belief in Jahve as the God of his people Israel begins 
with Moses, the messenger of Jahveh, when he led 
Israel out of the captivity of Kgypt, and with the consoli- 
dation of the Israelitic tribes in Kadesh. 4. Later Jahve- 
ism down to the period of the Exile is a product of a union 
of original Jahveism with the Canaanitic religion, in 
which Jahveism obtained the upper hand, but which still 
retained many foreign elements. 5. The religion of the 
Prophets inculcates Jahve in his innermost depths as @ 
spiritual God of an ethical character. Out of this faith 
grew the first time monotheism, as also in connection with 
it grew for the belief in Jahveh as the God having control 
of the world of nature. 6. The Exile secured the complete 
victory of the religion of the Prophets; but in the form in 
which it is found in Deuteronomy—namely, still mixed 
with many elements of the popular faith of the people. 7. 
The physiognomy of the post-exilic period exhibits various 
characteristics, such as Nomism in reference to cultus and 
customs ; development of a scholastic Bible study and of 
eschatological hopes, as also the contrast between the good 
and the evil. One feature is, however, common to this 
stage—namely, the petrifaction of the living religion of 
the Prophets in the forms of the Law, the Cultus, the 
Scriptures of the letter, and Scholasticism. 

.---The views of lay scholars on biblical questions are 
often of great value. It was a member of the medical 
fraternity who first demonstrated the fact that the lan- 
guage of the Acts made it very probable that this book 
was written by a physician. The German jurist, Dr. 
Strauss, and Torney, of Saxony, formerly known for maby 
years a8 a vigorous writer on biblical and theological 
topics, in his recent brochure *“‘ Die Wunder im Neuen 
Testament,” says, concerning the accounts of the Resur- 
rection, as follows: 


“The diverging representations of minor circumstances in the 
accounts given in the Gospels is all the better evidence of the 
truth of the main fact in which they avree. A man needs only 
to have been a judge on the bench to know that those statements 
of a number of witnesses which agree also in all the details are 
false and are based upon previous agreement.” 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENALUS STEVENSON, 





THE pulse of the season begins to beat fast and full. 
Concerts multiply. Audiences, generally speaking, enlarge. 

The program offered by the Symphony Society on Satur- 
day evening was a distinctly attractive one. The most 
unlovely kind of bad weather in this city’s rich winter 
assortment did not keep away from the Music Hall a !arge 
and warrantably weil pleased audience. Mr. Damrosch 
and the admirable orchestra of the Society presented two 
movements from Bach’s “Suite for Strings, Oboes, Trum- 
pets and Tympani ”—which work contains one of the most 
familiar of Bach’s slow airs; Hummel’s B minor Concerto 
for pianoforte ; Goldmark’s magnificent concert-overture, 


*** Prometheus Bound’’—which had an excellent interpre- 


tation—three pianoforte pieces, by Chopin, and the long 
‘* Harold in Italy ’? Symphony of Berlioz. Two soloists, or 
to speak more strictly, three soloists, ofspecial quality are 
desirable in a musical bill so made up, and they were forth- 
coming ; one of them Mr. Adolf Brodsky, tho pot particu- 
larized among them, was heard with uncommon pleasure in 
the arrangement of the Air in the Bach Suite; Mr. Viadi- 
mirde Pachmann was the pianist of the concert, and in the 
sentimental elegancies of the **‘ Harold” the indispensable 
viola was committed to that excellent artist, Mr. Otto 
Novacek. Mr. de Pachmann was at his best in the Hum- 
mel Concerto. He shone, he dazzled, he radiated—tech- 
nic. The Concerto is a work rarely ‘‘ revived ’’ for the 
benefit of New York’s contemporary generation of ac- 
tive concert-goers. It is of the past, in form and 
spirit. It is full of every difficulty that can be put 
into a composition of its musical scope, and it abides 
in many respects a test-extraordinary of virtuosity in a 
player. A sort of apotheosis of the arabesque in piano- 
forte music, it is ever harking back to Mozart and for- 
ward to Chopin in strange and interesting insistency ; and 
is a thing by no means too old-fashioned or too insipid 
from our standpoints for acceptability nowadays, pro- 
vided it can be performed by a consummate technicist 
like Mr. de Pachmann, Mr. Joseffy, Moritz Rosenthal, or 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler. Mr. de Pachmann gave it with 
such limpid clearness, delicacy and mastery of its wealth 
of tricky difficulties that it amounted to a forcible new ex- 
ample of the pianist’s perfect mechanical finish, and of the 
survival of the ornamental style inart. Why Mr. de Pach- 
mann felt it expedient to play it from the notes is his own 
affair, for he appeared quite at ease in its bewildering 
mazes, and his memory and fingering seemed about as se- 
cure as ever. The simple—almost religious--little Larghetto 
movement, by the by, isin curious contrast to the floridi- 
ties of the opening Allegro and of the final Rondo; and 
this quiet episode, also, Mr. de Pachmann treated with the 
happiest taste and beauty of tone. He was recalled three 
times; and was not less applauded for his characteristic 
performance of the Chopin numbers alluded to, the Noc- 
turne op. 27, No 2, and the two Valse op. 42 and op. 64, 
No.2. The ‘program’ course of the ‘ Harold’? Sym- 
phony seemed to be followed with the usual favor 
on the part of the audieace. Mr. Damrosch directed it 
carefully and to successful popular results. But more 
than ever, in spite of its fragmentary beauties of orches- 
tration, does it rest, like so. much of Berlioz’s elaborate 
music, a score of limited and bewrayed musical invention. 
Kiven as a study in orchestration, it is something which 
the world can well spare. At the Society’s next concerts, 
December 5th, 6th, that wonder-youth in violinism, Henri 
Marteau, will play Dvorak’s Violin Concerto. 

The second week of opera in Italian and French at the 
New Metropolitan did not a whit disappoint those who 
have anticipated that au emphatic sensation wou ld occur 
with the appearances of Mme. Melba—a lady who fairly can 
be ranked as the most brilliant vocal star of a company 
extravagantly prolific in singers of unusual endowments, 
Mme. Melba duly appeared as Lucia on Monday night, 
gliding in full Parisian evening costume across a beautiful 
moonlit Scotch glen, as the second scene came of Doni- 
zetti’s respectful and flowery perversion of Walter Scott. 
Mme. Melba certainly at once gained the full measure of 
attention looked for; and she should do so almost any- 
where, in view of her claims to distinction as an operatic 
“ star” of asort rare in the sky at present. Even the most 
conscientious and hard-hearted Wagnerist, bristling with 
the familiar and perfectly legitimate objections and sar- 
casms anent the lyric drama’s phases, at the hands of Don- 
izetti and Bellini, is to be pitied if he cannot accept a re- 
vival of “ Lucia,” or of anything else that is as good a ve- 
hicle, when it exploits an uncommon voice uncommonly 
trained. Such a soprano is Mme. Melba beyond dispute. 
It is a good deal to say—but one need not hesitate much to 
pronounce this lady the most brilliantly equipped florid 
soprano heard in opera or concert in New York since 
Gerster’s best period. One can go further and class 
her a direct succession in a very special list in 
which is included only Adelina Patti, Ilma di Murska, 
Christine Nilsson, Etelka Gerster, Marie Marimon, Mar- 
cellaSembrich, and. possibly,Clementine de Vere-Sapio. In 
Mrs. Melba’s instance it is in the very large dimensions of 
the soprano, its great range, its flexibility, the evenness of 
quality, the extreme brilliancy of execution—especially in 
the highest register—the ease of method, the round emis- 
sion of tone, which combine in an astonishing capital for 
any one artist. A warm, an emotionally expressive organ 
itis not; but no coloratur singer has been heard here in 
many a good year worthy to be rated this singer’s peer. It 
is not remarkable that her reputation has been so quickly 
and generally won. Her title is obvious. The fact that 
Mrs. Melba is at the zenith of her powers, and is, withal, 
4a woman of stately and graceful presence and an actress of 
marked intentions, adds to her acceptability. Her artistic 
success has been complete. In ‘ Lucia” her first scene 
was an immediate triumph witb the public, and the 
familiar mad-scene (!) carried the house by storm. On 





Wednesday night the dullness of three acts of Thomas’s 

“‘ Hamlet ” was forgotten in such splendors of scintillating 

vocalization as preface her Ophelia’s ‘end, importunate 

distract.” The enthusiasm was almost amusing. On the 

merits of the singer it was altogether discriminating and 

deserved. This week there will be opportunity t> judge 

of Mrs. Melba more as a dramatic singer (by the by, 

excellent things are said of her Aida) in ‘“‘ The Pagliacci.” 

It is proper to record that ‘Lucia’ on Monday, Wednesday’s 
“Hamlet,” on Friday ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,’ and Sat- 
urday’s performance were cast with acceptable strength, 

independent of the chief attraction—the Messrs. de Reszke, 

Mr. Vignas, Mr. Carboné, Mr. Lassalle, Mrs. Eames, Miss 

Bauermeister, Mme. Calvé, Miss Arnoldson, Mr. Plancon 
(that splendid artist), and Mr. Maugiére, as thoroughly 
acceptable as one’s longer or shorter acquaintance with 
their gifts suggests. The orchestral conducting, thanks 
to Mr. Mancinelli and Mr. Bevignani, is most efficient. 
This week offers on Monday ‘ Orfeo” and ** The Pagli- 
acci,’””? on Wednesday ‘“ Faust,” on Friday ‘ Philemon and 
Baucis,’’ and for Saturday ‘“‘ Lohengrin.”” The company is 
altogether remarkable, thus far; and it is not overesti- 
mating it to rate it the most distinguished in merit that 
this city has had brought to its acceptance. 

The following is the week’s calendar of musical mat- 
ters: Monday (opera) ‘‘ Orfeo” and ‘‘ The Pagliacci’ con- 
cert by Miss Amy Fay and Miss Jennie Dutton; Tues- 
day, the Manuscript Society’s concert ; W ednesday (opera) 
“ Faust’’; Thursday, second concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Friday (afternoon) public rehearsal of 
the Philharmonic Society’; evening (opera) ‘“‘ Philemon 
and Baucis ” and “Cavalleria Rusticana ”; and the Knei- 
sel Quartet’s concert; Saturday afternoon (opera), ‘* Lo- 
hengrin’’; evening, Philharmonic Society’s concert. 





On Saturday afternoon a rather small audience in the 
Music Hall, at Mr. Damrosch’s orchestral matinée, listened 
with much interest and approval to the début here of Mr. 
Alberto Jonas, a young pianist who comes modestly an- 
nounced, but of remarkable qualities. Mr. Jonas played 
Tschaikovsky’s Concerto, and exhibited a superbly firm, 
cultivated touch, exquisite precision and fluency of tech- 
nic and marked intellectuality. A further occasion will, 
doubtless, bring him to more general notice, and afford an- 
other opportunity to speak of him at more length. By 
the by, his performance does not seem marred by a misfor- 
tune, peculiarly severe toa musician, a slight deafness in 
both ears. 





The Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of 21 East Seventeenth 
Street, have just published an ingenious little system of 
teaching children the values of notes, the scale and other 
rudimentary matters in the art by imitating them in 
gestures and positions of the fingers and hands. The 
resemblances are amusing and probably not unhelpful, tho 
at first sight such a mnemonic arrangement seems rather 
far-fetched. Its inventor isthe author of the pamphlet, 
Dr. J. Frederick Bridge, the well known Choirmaster of 
Westminster Abbey, and he has found it an assistant. 
To choirleaders with many very young boys to train ab 
initio it can be recommended to look over the little Look, 
which is carefully (and by,the by,very prettily) illustrated. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Hawaiian question remains in much the same con- 
dition. In the Senate Mr. Hoar introduced a resolution 
calling upon the State Department for copies of all the re- 
ports, instructions and diplomatic correspondence con- 
cerning Hawaii received or issued since 1881, and includ- 
ing the original instructions to Minister Willis. There 
was not very much debate upon the matter,and the resolu- 
tion was adopted without a single vote in the negative, 
altho three Senators argued for delay. One of the most 
telling speeches was by Senator Hill, claiming that any 
action in the case was absurd until they knew all the facts, 
and they could not know all the facts until they had all 
the correspondence. A similar resolution introduced in 
the House by Mr. Hitt was delayed. According to in- 
formation brought from Honolulu, Minister Willis 
is still waiting for further orders, and makes it 
known that the Queen refuses to be replaced ex- 
cept as the United States guarantees her pro- 
tection. Mr. Willis finds many obstacles in his 
way, and strong feeling against the restoration of the 
monarchy. This feeling has increased to such a degree 
that threats have been made of violence against the ex- 
Queen, and the Provisional Government has detailed a 
guard to watch her house. Mr. Thurston has left Wash- 
ington for San Francisco, where he proposes to remain for 
atime. It was at first reported that he had gone to Hono- 
lulu. That, however, he denies. It is reported that in an 
interview with Mr. Gresham, Mr Thurston has very posi- 
tively taken the position that this Government has no au- 
thority for meddling in the affairs of the Islands. Accord- 
ing to reports Minister Willis expresses hissympathy with 
the Provisional leaders rather than with their opponents. 


....The Lehigh strike has been definitely closed by an 
agreement between the road, the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and the committee of the strikers. Old men are to 
be taken back as fast as possible without prejudice on ac- 
countof the fact of their having joined in the strike or 
being members of any labor organization. In general the 
position has been accepted by the public very gratefully, 
altho some of the strikers are opposed, and many of those 
who are now inthe employ of the road feel that they are 
in danger of losing their positions. 


....The general term of the Supreme Court at Albany 
has decided that the State Board of Canvasxers, in canvass- 
ing the Mylod return of the Dutchess County senatorial 
election, was guilty of contempt ot court. 





....The indictment against Colonel Ainsworth in regard 
to the collapse of the old Ford’s Theater last June has heen 
held defective, and the defendants will be discharged. 
Whether another indictment will be formed is doubtful. 





FOREIGN. 


::..In France Premier Casimir-Perier announced the 
policy of the new Cabinet to be .anti-socialistic. The 
Government intends to present reforms and secure the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes, espe- 
cially by securing a more just basis in the system of direct 
taxation. The land laws are to be recast and a pension 
fund established for the benefit of old and disabled work- 
men ; the Bank of France is to have its privilege renewed, 
and the Government is to organize agricultural credit and 
insurance ; it will oppose the separation of Church and 
State and a revision of the Constitution. Its home and 
foreign policy will be dignified as becomes a _ na- 
tion able to defend its rights by specific means. 
There has as yet been no decisive trial of its 
strength, but in general it appears to be popular. 
The late Premier Dupuy was elected president of the 
Chamber of Deputies by 251 votes aguinst 213 cast for M. 
Brisson ; his inaugural speech was well received. On De- 
cember 9th the whole of France was thrown into panic by a 
bomb hurled from the gallery of the Chamber of Deptties 
amongthe members. Thirty deputies and fifty spectators 
were injured. The bomb thrower was found to be an 
anarchist, a resident of one of the suburbs, and in his con- 
fession he declared that he threw the bomb with the in- 
tent of killing President Dupuy. He affirms that he has 
no accomplices, but as an anarchist he is bound to destroy 
the ‘‘ blood-sucking Bourgeois society.”’ 


...-In Brazil there has been considerable fighting but 
no great results. Admiral Gama has announced his adhe- 
sion to Admiral Mello, declaring against Peixoto. In his 
manifesto he claims that it is only “just to restore by 
force of arms the Government, which in a moment of 
national stupefaction aad surprise was overthrown on No- 
vember 15th, 1889, by military sedition, of which the pres- 
ent Government was the outcome,’ and he calls upon all 
the conservative classes of Brazil to cast off the intoler- 
able yoke of slavery imposed by the militarism of 1889, 
He has been joined by the entire medical staff of the navy, 
who have hitherto been neutral. Admiral Mello, who was 
supposed to have left Rio Janeiro, in order to meet the 
‘*Nictheroy ” and the ‘‘ America,” has returned. 


....-The Cabinet crisis in Italy hascontinued. Signor 
Zanasdelli gave up the attempt to form a Cabinet, and 
King Humbert has called Signor Crispi to undertake the 
diflicult task. It is generally understood that this means 
a virtual if not formal withdrawal from the Triple Alli- 
ance, or at least a reduction of the army expenses, which 
would be interpreted by Germany and Austria on the one 
hand, and by France and Russia on the other, as favorable 
to the latter powers. Altho Signor Crispi is among those 
bitterly attacked in coanection with the financial scan- 
dals, it seems probable that his well-known preference for 
friendship with France rather than Germany will secure 
for him popular support. 


.... Statistics of the great strike of English coai miners 
show that during the sixteen weeks, instead of the normal 
output of 63,000,000 tons only 39,000,000 were mined ; 
and, whereas ordinarily 11,000,000 are exported and 49,000,- 
000 consumed, less than 9,000,000 were exported and 27,000,- 
000 consumed. The estimated loss to mine owners, iron 
masters, railways, etc., was about $66,000,000. Consumers 
paid in increased prices nearly $7,000,000; miners, iron 
workers and artisans lost something over $91,000,000, and 
the total general loss is estimated at $166,009,000. There 


were over 1,000,000 idle workers, meaning 3,500,000 persons 
in destitute condition. 


....The Manchester ship canal, between Liverpool and 
Manchester, was formally opened December 7th, with a 
procession of vessels headed by a bark from Nova. Scotia. 
The public opening will take place on New Year’s Day. 

....A new Cabinet has been formed in Servia under the 
lead of M. Gruichs, who, in addition to being Prime Min- 


ister, takes the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, War and Ma- 
rine. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tact is sincere; policy is deceitful. Tact is frank; policy is 
sly. Tact looks you in the eye; policy gazes over your head. It 
is a commendable thing in a man to have tact; it is not always 
commendable to have policy. Christ had tact; the Emperor 
Augustus had policy.—Zion’s Herald. 

....Doubtless the unconscious reason why the colleges do not 
suppress these outrages, and discipline the students who partici- 
pate in them, is the tremendous competition for students which 
now exists, taken in connection with the fact that so many young 


men are seized with a craze which would lead them to insist 
upon going to institutions having the largest number of students 
and most popular with the boys, and that many of their parents 
are either indifferent to the matter or so unaccustomed to con- 
trol their sons as to be powerless.—Christian Advocate. 


....The members of New York Presbytery who have a resolu- 
tion up for refusing to license young men who may attend Union 
Seminary are proposing to put preterition in the wrong place. 
To say that they will not license any young man from anywhere 
who passes a satisfactory examination is not a tenable position. 


Those brethren have no such rule in regard to students from the 
German universities, nor from any institution outsids of our 
Church. What we are most sorry for is that such a course is the 
way not todoit. It gives the seminary further occasion for say- 
ing that it is standingin defense of liberty and justice.—The In- 
terior. 


....Then there is always much betting on the result of. foot- 
ball. It is estimated that $100,000 changed hands at Springfield, 
$7,000 having been lost by a single college student. Perhaps here 
is one explanation ot the large attendance and intense interest. 
There was money at stake. To be sure, there is likely to be bet- 


ting on all athletic games—basebal!, rowing and the like. Foot- 
ball is not to blame for the betting; and yet a Christian young 
man may well question whether he will join in a contest that is 
sure to &. used for wide extended gambling, and a Christian 
college may well consider whether it should allow its young men 





to abet this growing vice of the times.—The Advance. 
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DR. MICHAEL WALSH'S SCHOOL CAMPAIGN. 


Dr. MICHAEL WALSH, Editor of The Catholic Herald 
and The Sunday Democrat, has really succeeded in stir- 
ring up quite a hot hornet’s nest with the stone be threw 
at our public school system; and he is one of those odd 
people who are willing to get stung himself, if he can 
only see other people dance. 

The bill prepared by him to be presented to the New 
York Legislature is fathered by Mr. Spellissy, and is 
simply the substitution of the denominational school 
system for the American public school system, The 
bill is short, but its scope is big and bad. 

It proposes that any individual or organization may 
get up a school of the rank of our public primary or 
grammar schools; and if the school can secure fifty 
pupils and fias had a year’s trial, and can pass inspec- 
tion by the school trustees, State or local (no examina- 
tion of teachers provided for), then it shall have its share 
of the public school funds. That is, the State shall 
immediately adopt all private or denominational schools 
that can be got up and can pass examination. This 
not the American system: it Is more like the Canadian 
system and the fast disappearing English system. It is 
like what Archbishop Hughes first proposed forty years 
ago, and to which he perhaps returned after a 


Is 


brief 
period of assent to a really undenominational system. 

A proposal like this, at this tite, is utterly futile and 
absurd. There is not the ghost of a chanee that it will 
be adcpted, or that the Roman Catholics themselves 
will bea unit in its favor. Our unsectarian public school 
system never stood higher in public esteem, and Catbo- 
lics were never so willing to speak plainly in its defense. 
Dr. Walsh has attacked it, ard has tried to start a cam- 
paign against it in other States, partly for notoric:y, 
partly to test public opinion, and partly as one move im 
his war against the Liberals in the Catholic Church, by 


which he hopes to put them in an embarrassing position. 
Until very lately his papers have had the close co-opera- 
tion of Archbishop Corrigan, and we presume that his 





plan had the Archbishop’s indorsement at first; but 
of late we understand that they have fallen out, and his 
Vicar-General, Mgr. Farley, declares that the proposi- 
tion is utterly unauthorized and irregular, and gotten 
up by irresponsible people. That means, not that the 
Archbishop would not like to have the bill become a 
law, but that he does not think it wise to press it. 

The report that Cardinal Gibbons and Mgr. Satolli are 
pushing a similar plan in Maryland and throughout the 
country has deceived many Catholics and Protestants, 
among them the quick-witted and independent editor of 
The Western Watchman, who says he shall oppose the 
division of public money, no matter what cardinals and 
archbishops may say. But the report was false, and 
Cardinal Gibbons bas been good enough to deny it in 
letters to THE INDEPENDENT, published on page 13. 
There are some suspicious Protestants who will ask us 
if we believe that a Catholic prelate can tell the truth. 
We are justsimple enough to believe Cardinal Gibbonge. 
Suspicion is not always wisdom, 

But does not the Catholic Church keep up a system of 
parochial schools?’ Certainly, and it believes in them. 
Mer. Satolli has just made an address in which he very 
warmly suppurts them, So would say Archbishops Gib- 
bons, Corrigan, Ryan, Ireland and the rest, So the 
Lutherans have hundreds of parochial schools, and are 
none the less patriotic citizens. So every Protestant 
denomination has its academies and colleges, and asks no 
money for them from the State, and is none the less 
patriotic for maintaining them. The Catholics carry 
the system further than we do, and are welcome to do all 
they want in that line, so long as they do not ask that 
the public funds shall support their sectarian schools. If 
they approve their schools itis what was to be expected. 

We will go further. We suppose Cardinal Gibbons 
and all his brethren would be glad if, in the public 
schools, there might be instruction in the Catholic 
religion. They believe in their religion and would like 
it taught. Just so we presume that a majority of Prot- 
estants would like to have the Protestant Bible read 
and Protestant prayers offered in the public schools, 
Each would like its own religion favored. The world is 
full of people who are afraid to let the Church take care 
of religion, anl who want the aid of the State. They 
want the schools to help their religion. Doubtless the 
bulk of Catholics are no wiser. They wish the public 
schools might teach their religion, and there are a 
plenty of Dr. Walshes who, if they can’t have the public 
schools made Catholic schools, will try to have the 
Catholic schools made public schools, with no change of 
conduct. But we do not want any such system. The 
large majority of the second generation of American 
Catholics have been educated under our public school 
system, and they likeit. They believe it is fair to all re- 


ligions. They will not submit to the extremists who 





are fighting all progress and improvement in the 
methods of the Church. 

Our conclusion is thit this is a movement started by 
certain impracticable zealots, without the authorization 
of the authorities of their Church ; that it will not be 
backed by the Catholic Church; that many Catholics 
will oppose it, and that the Protestant opposition will be 
so general and so vigorously expressed that the bill will 
hardly have the honor of being reported at Albany or at 
any other State capital; but that if there were any 
chance of such a bill becoming a law most of the Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics would be glad of it, and that many of 
them look at it as a sort of feeler of the public pulse. 
They will find out that the public pulse beats strong and 
firm. 


allie 


THE DYNAMITE FIENDS. 

Ir followed of necessity that when dynamite and 
kindred they should be 
used in private crime just as they are used in the 
public crime called war. But it did not follow as a 
matter of course that there should rise up a perverse 
school that should publicly sapport the use of dynamite 
for the purpose of murder, This is a new and startling 
development of crime, not due to human nature being 
any worse, but occurring because a ceward can, or 
thinks he can, get away and save his life better when 
he uses a terrible explosive than he can when he uses 
the knife or pistol. 

The throwing of a bomb into a Spanish theater was a 
terrible revelation of what a mad criminal could do. It 
was enough to startle the world, But if that gave ocea- 
sion for alarm much more doe3 it suggest the frightful 
danger which the propaganda of crime is threatening to 
us all when, as happened last Saturday afternoon, a 
bomb was exploded in the gallery in which the French 
Chamber of Deputies were sitting, by which twenty men 
were wounded, and which, but for an accident in the 
throwing, would probably have killed a large number 
of the Deputies themselves. 

The world cannot wholly guard against crazy men; it 
cannot even guard wholly against criminals; but it can 
guard against the establishment of schools to educate 
men in crime, Against the propagation of criminal prin- 
ciples there are two things to be done and done with 
great vigor and severity. One is the hunting down of 
the bands of criminal anarchists who propose to over- 





explosives were discovered 





throw society by such violence ; the other is the suppres- 
sion of books or newspapers which incite to the perpe- 








tration of such crimes, and the further suppression of all 
public addresses which defend them, . 

The socialist is not necessarily a public enemy. Even 
the anarchist, who says that there should be no law and 
that we should trust to the goodness of human nature, 
who would open all prisons and abolish all courts and 
Legislatures, may, perhaps, be endured: but when a 
man says that the public system is so bad that it 
must be destroyed by violence, and publicly de- 
clares it right to explode bombs where they will 
slaughter legislators, judges and officers of the 
law; when, we say, he incites to murder for the 
purpose of carrying out his crazy scheme, he is not. to 
be tolerated; he is to be punished as an accessory to 
murder before the fact. In this country we have done 
some good work in that line. We have put such men 
as Herr Most into prison, and we do pot allow them to 
provoke their silly tools to violence. The same thing 
should #e done everywhere. The nations of the civilized 
world can do nothing less than to make war on these 
shocking criminals. They should be hunted from nation 
to nation, from continent to continent. No company of 
them in Geneva should be allowed to hatch murder 
against Russia, or in Paris against Spain, or in London 
against France, or in New York against England. We 
do not favor mercy for murderers, nor toleration for 
their literature. 


_ 
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SMOKING A BAD HABIT. 





THE age of the barbarous duel is past. We have come, 
in the march of Christianity, to better things. The duel 

yas inhumen and deadly, and was therefore suppressed, 
The brutalities of the prize ring bave also become intol- 
erable to the sensitive conscience of the ruling genera- 
tion. The century that witnessed these and many other 
practices which we have learned to call abominations is 
almost spent, and we sball soon pass on to another. The 
closing century is the best the world ever saw, but that 
which is coming is to be still better. The representative 
man of 1993 will bea higher style of man than he of 
1893. That which is of the earth earthy, that which is 
of the flesh fleshly, that which partakes of the nature of 
the animal, the brute, will have less attraction for the 
coming man, less dominion over him. 

There will be in 1993 a completer moral code. It is 
disreputable now to be a drunkard, but not to drink too 
much; itis acrime to injure or destroy another care 
lessly, but not to cripple or ruin one’s self; it is wrong 
to undervalue the life of a neighbor, but excusable to 
take needless risks on your Ov.n: it is « social and moral 
offense to kill one’sself outright, but not censurable todo 
so gradually ; it is a vice for youth tosmoke or drink, but 
only an amiable weakness in the mature. The closing 
years of the twentieth century will have a juster view of 
the relative wrong of these acts. If a man is careless and 
gets sick he will be blamed: if he contracts useless hab- 
its which sap his strength and reduce his usefulness, he 
will be regarded as an offender; if he is indifferent to 
his own health and morals he will be condemned as a 
sinner against God and man: 
children against smoking and drinking and other vices 
by word and act he will be considered unfit to bear the 
sacred relation of father. 

To protest against the tobacco habit in these days is to 
evoke a scornful laugh, Reformers are treated as cranks, 
as people who make themselves ridiculous by preaching 
against an evil that is only imaginary. They are 
accused of being intolerant and sellish. People who 
object to the odor of the smoke and the smoker are 
classed as oversensitive and querulous, 


if he fails to warn his 


But there are 
some very serious facts which those addicted to the use of 
tobacco either do not know or do not rightly appreciate. 
We donot now speak of the expensiveness or uselessness 
of the habit, but simply mention some points not quite 
so obvious, perhaps. 

1. Smoking engenders selfishness. Your smoker is an 
intruder. He deems his right to smoke to be as indefea- 
sible as his rightto breathe. [lesubmits to the restraints 
commonly imposed on smoking under compulsion, but 
often withill grace. He is constantly breaking through 
these restraints, and only equally constant vigilance 
prevents him from making them a nullity. He takes 
entire possession of the accommodations provided for 
men on ferryboats and in railroad stations and makes 
them offensive both to eye and nostril. Wherever 
positive prohibition is not enforced, he puffs his smoke 
into people’s faces and intlicts his malodorous presence 
upon everybody. 

2. Smoking is offensive to those not addicted to it. It 
is part of the refinement of our civilization to suppress 
disagreeable as well as noxious odors. People who ob- 
ject to the smell of the stable, and of the bone or glue 
factory, are not condemned asoversensitive. Such objec- 
tions are not mere conventionalities, but are due to the 
proper exercise of asense that was given us for a wise 
purpose. Tobacco smoke is not only offensive to the 
nostril, it is irritating to the sensitive throat and often 
nauseating ; and when it is stale it is tenfold more dis- 
gusting. lt clings to the furniture, to the hair, to the 
clothing, and even to the person, pertinaciously, and the 
older it is the greater its foulness. 

3. Smoking is injurious. There may be cases where 





its bad effects are not visible. Poisons do not affect all 
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alike. But that it is not only harmful but positively dan- 
gerous to some men every observant doctor can demon- 
strate. Everybody knows that itshortened the life of one 
of the ablest soldiers the world ever produced. When it is 
the abominable cigaret that is used the effect is a hundred- 
fold worse. Tobacco in this form is simply murderous. The 
drugs which are used to cater to the vitiated taste are 
deadly in character, and the ruin that is brought upon 
the boys and young men, for whom cigarets seem to 
be chiefly intended, is incalculable. Our daily papers 
present instance after instance of the terrible effects of 
cigaret-smoking. It attacks the very citadel of vital 
power, develops disease, and makes of the victim a phys- 
ical wreck. 

[t is time for sensible people to open their eyes to this 
enormous evil, and take measures to check it. Let 
parents take warning in time, and see that their boys do 
not touch cigarets. Keep them from tobacco altogether : 
andthe way to do that is to keep yourself from tobacco. 
If you smoke cigars your son may learn to smoke cigar- 
ets. Give it up altogether, and cultivate a sweet, unself- 
ish manhood, Let us get ready for the higher order of 
manliness which is to mark the Twentieth Century. 
Tobacco is barbarous. Let it be monopolized by Turks 
and Indians, and nations which are still living in the Mid- 
dle Ages. It is a foul weed, useful as an insecticide 
and for similar purposes, perhaps; but an abomination 
in the lips of a man and ruin in those of a boy. Oh, for 
an emancipated manhood ! 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND MISSIONS. 


Ir is significant of the changing conditions that the 
Presidential messages give considerable space to mission- 
ary topics. We referred last week to President Cleve- 
land’s views on Chinese missionaries, and are glad now to 
call attention to his remarks on the Ponape and Turkish 
questions. He expresses the hope that as the Spanish 
Government has agreed that the rights acquired in the 
Caroline Islands by the American missionaries should be 
respected, it will observe this pledge by allowing these 
missionaries to return to their field of usefulness. It is 
well known that the question of indemnity for the un- 
warranted interference with them has been acknowl- 
edged by the Spanish Government, the sum having been 
put by the American Board at a much lower figure than 
that originally claimed by Secretary Blaine, from a de- 
sire to relieve the situation as much as_ possible. 
Commenting upon this The Michigan Catholic has given 
vent to some most extraordinary statements. In the 
tirst place, it characterizes the clause as ‘‘ the President’s 
masquerade of facts.” It then goes on to repeat the 
statements already disproved repeatedly, that the most 
valuable lands were becoming missionary property, and 
\hat the missionaries were at the basis of the attack upon 
the Spanish soldiers, and, altho remonstrated with by the 
Spanish officials, converted their houses into fortifica- 
tions and openly abetted the rebellion. The most astound- 
ing statement of that paper, however, is, that after 
Mr. Harrison had applied to the Spanish Government 
and received a plain statement from the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, the subject dropped out of consideration, and that 
Mr. Cleveland, with these facts before him, willfully mis- 
represents the case. We hardly know how to character 
ize such comments. The plainest speech is perhaps the 
best, to say that they are absolutely devoid of truth. 

The references in the message to the Marsovan out- 
rage and the attack upon Miss Melton, merely rehearse 
what our readers already know. One further statement, 
however, calls for comment. It is well known that 
there is no regular naturalization treaty between our 
Government and that of Turkey. Various attemp's have 
been made to secure one, but in cach case the negotia- 
tions have fallen through. The Turkish Government 
has more than once called the attention of the United 
States Government to the fact that many of its Arme- 
nian subjects obtain citizenship in this country not for 
the purpose of remaining here but with the idea of re- 
turning to Turkey and there claiming American protec- 
tion in whatever lines of life they may choose, and has 
announced its decision to expel from Turkey all Arme- 
nians who have obtained naturalization in the United 
States since 1868. It now charges that of late many of 
these men return to that country to engage in seditious 
attempts against the Government, and makes special 
reference to an Armenian publication in this city and to 
the gatherings of Armenians in which addresses have 
been made urging their compatriots to arm, organize 
and participate in movements for thesubversion of Turk- 
ish authority. 

As to the accuracy of these statements, there is, unfor- 
tunately, no question. Those best conversant with the 
facts know well that the troubles in Turkey have been 
accentuated, if not caused, by the foolish action of men 
who, while keeping at a safe distance, urge their fellow- 
countrymen toa revolt that they know to be hopeless. We 
are glad to say that the Protestant Armenians have kept 
aloof, tho a few, themselves innocent of such attempts, 
by unguarded expression as to the condition of the 
Country have given occasion to the Turkish Government 
to move against them. 

The Sultan has no truer subjects than the Protestant 
Armenians of Turkey, and the missionaries have uni- 
formly exerted their strongest intluence toward loyalty 


to the Sultan and his ministers. They have not failed to 
lift their voice against oppression and injustice, but they 
have always sought to exert their influence in lines 
perfectly legitimate and open, There has been no under- 
hand work, no participation in sedition, no encourage- 
ment to revolt on their part. 

President Cleveland, while acknowledging these facts, | 
and not denying the undoubted right of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to enforce its Jaw, recognizes also that such en- | 
forcement may in special cases be markedly unjust. 
Therefore, instructions have been given to the Unit- 
ed States Minister at Constantinople to exert any 
influence within his power-to protect naturalized 
Armenians from unnecessary harshness of treatment. 
It is fortunate that our Minister is so competent 
and so deservedly popular a man with all parties. 
Judge Terrell has had marked success already, and 
we look forward to still greater achievements. 
Meanwhile we earnestly hope that Armenians in this 
country, realizing that exaggeration does their cause 
harm instead of good, will confine themselves to facts. 
There are facts enough which may be stated forcibly and 
clearly. Such statements strengthen the protests and 
appeals, but overstatement invariably weakens. 


+ 
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MR. MOZOOMDAR ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN INDIA. 





Mr. MozoompbAR is the leader of the Brahmo Somaj 
in India. He has spoken in the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, and has now been delivering the course of 
Lowell Lectures in Boston, and is to speak in this city, 
his topic being ‘* Modern Religion in India.” 

In his bird’s-eye view, after speaking of other religions 
he comes to Christianity, and mentions the early Nes- 
torian and Armenian missions, and then the Portuguese 
of the sixteenth century, and the Jesuits of the seven- 
teenth, under St. Francis Xavier, and continues : 


‘Properly speaking, so far as we are concerned, the 
Protestant Christian missions are the most important mis- 
sions, For nearly a hundred years they have worked. The 
native Christians number two millions and a half, more 
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than one-half these being Roman Catholics. If you go to 
India, will you find any scratch on the surface of Hindu 
society by Christianity ? No. If your theology had not 
been so merciless and cruel, if your church government 
had not been so uncompromising, if you had been more 
sympathetic with the people, more tolerant with their as- 
pirations, better things might have been done. But you 
were bound on thrusting your iron-bound Christian creeds 
down the throats of the Hindus. You were determined 
not to learn a single lesson from the Hindu, even less than 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist learned. The result 
is that your missionaries are hard and fast aud high and 
dry, surrounded by the native Christians, who with few 
exceptions represent neither the culture of Europe nor of 
India. The success of Christianity is eminently unsatis- 
factory both to Christian countries and to our people at 
large.”’ 

We have great respect for Mr. Mozoomdar and for his 
predecessors, Rammohun Roy and Chunder Sen; and 
yet we must tell him that he greatly overrates the com- 
parative importance of the Brahmo Somaj, and underes- 
timates that of Christianity in India. 

His Brahmo Somaj makes much of Christ as the 
teacher of a religion of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. But where did he learn about 
Christ? From the missionaries, of whom he says the 
people of India ‘cannot get along with them or without 
them.” Whence came the inspiration of Rammohun Roy 
and Chunder Sen?’ From the missionaries. Where did 
the Brahmo Somaj and the educated classes of India and 
Mr. Mozoomdar himself get their admirable knowledge 
of English with which to belabor the missionaries and 
their doctrine? Directly or mediately from these mis- 
sionaries’ schools, 

‘*No scratch on the surface of Hindu society” made 
by Christianity That isan amazing assertion. Is not 
the Brahmo Somaj itself something of *‘a scratch,” 
and where would that and the other allied Somajes be 
but for Christian missions?’ Did not Christian missions 
found the English educational system of India, after- 
ward taken up by the English Government of India? 
Is not that ‘‘ascratch”? Have not Christian missions 
led the way to the abolition of suttee and the breaking 
down of caste to which Mr. Mozoomdar’s visit to this 
country is a witness’ Are the two and a half mil- 
lions of Christians in India nothing as compared with 
the three thousand professed adherents of the Brahmo 
Somaj? 

We do not exactly understand what Mr. Mozoomdar 
means by calling Christian theology, as preached in 
India, ‘‘ merciless and cruel,” nor how its church gov- 
ernment has been “uncompromising.” Certainly mis- 
sionaries have carried to India an abundant assortment 
of theologies, but every one has been centered on the 
love of God as shown in the gift of hisSon. They have 
imported a large variety of forms of church govern- 
ment, enough to illustrate Christian liberty. They have 
been the light of India, its great moral force, the apos- 
tles of itscrusades against all public and private vice; 
and India is all scored over with the marks of their in- 
fluence, and the excellent and very useful and very able 
and cultivated Mr. Mozoomdar is one of the fruits of 








their work, 








Editorial Votes. 


THE holiday season, as never before, crowds us so 
with advertisements that we are obliged again to add 





Miss Frances E. Willard sup- 
plies a delightful little temperance article suggested 


Cuyler eloquently 
calls attention to the importance of moral suasion 


in a temperance reform; Henry N. Castie punctures 


the sopbism which assumes that the Hawaiian ex Queen 


has an equitable claim to the throne: F. Herbert Stead, 


brother of William T. Stead, opens the subject of Chris- 
tian Sociology as a basis of reform; E. EK. Hoss, D.D., ex- 
plores the early antislavery history of Tennessee; Lilian 
Whiting givesa sketch of W. T. Stead; J. C. Hiden, D.D., 
issatiric and amusing over a certain kind of preaching: 
the Rev. Anson Titus hasatimely article on The Boston 
Tea Party; a Smith graduate resents Rebecca Harding 
Davis's jibe at the women graduates; Mrs. H. M. Plunkett 
tells what New York has done for public health; from 
Kate Foote’s Washington letter one may learn how the 
President’s Message was received ; Miss Hetta L. H. Ward 
describes the Graf collection of ancient Greek portraits, 
and Maurice Thompson hasa word on Honey. ‘The famous 
English story-teller. A. Conan Doyle, has a delightful 
poetical skit, followed by other poems by Dora Read 
Goodale, Lizette Woodworth Reese and Charles G. D. 
Roberts. There are stories by Charles M. Sheldon aud 
Florence Wilkinson. Altogether this is one of the very 
best holiday issues we ever printed. 


Two correspondents take issue with Governor McKin- 
ley’s statement, which we published a few weeks ago, to 
the effect that the more we have done abroad the less 
there will be to do at home, that the more foreign goods 
we import the less we will make here, One of them says: 


Had our importations last year been greater than they really 
were by, say, $50,000,000, would not our exports have been in- 
creased by the same sum? And would not the many thou- 
sands of unwilling idlers have been put to work in order to 
produce the commodities necessary for making the exchanges ¢ 
Our other correspondent takes a similar position. He 
says: 

The English manufacturer does not lay bis steel rails down in 
this country asa free gift. He demands and takes out of the 
country an equal value in other products. No matter what 
these products are, whether grain or goods or gold, it takes labor 
to produce them. The imports and exports of a country, count- 
ing gold, which is a true commodity, must exactly balance each 
other. No goods can come into a country without an equal value 
of goods going out of the country. 


It is a very delightful theory which our correspondents 
advance, and we know that it is a standard argument 
with these that do not believe in Protection. And yet, 
somehow, in the commercial transactions between nations 
it does not hold good in practice. It assumes, in the first 
place, that there is no such thing as a balance of trade. 
The exchanges must be equal; and it does not matter 
whether we send manufactures abroad with our wheat 
and agricultural productions, or whether we send gold. 
As a matter of fact, for several years past our exports of 
productions and merchandise have exceeded our imports, 
and the settlement of the balance in our favor has brought 
large quantities of gold into the country. Do we not all 
know that this was better for us than that we should send 
large balances of gold out of the country’ Moreover, the 
free trade theory would limit the productive industry of 
the country to a comparatively few articles, such as can 
be produced more cheaply or more perfectly than in other 
countries. But is it not better that there should be a 
diversified industry ’ Is it not the fact that every intelli- 
gent community welcomes new enterprises? , Is it not 
better that we should have mills and foundries and pro- 
duce many manufactured articles than to depend almost 
wholly upon our agricultural products? If we all become 
farmers we shall produce more than the market will bear, 
and get very small returns for our labor. If the conditions 
of manufacture here are unequal to those abroad, there 
will be no home competition, and consequently the prices 
of imports will be just what foreign producers choose to 
make them. There are other elements in the problem 
which forbid the solution that our correspondents advo 
cate. One of these is the splendid character of our home 
market. Itis the very best in the world for our own pro- 
ducers, and why give it away when it is impossible to get 
anything so zood in return ? 


Tne Wilsou Taritt bill will have a fiery gantlet to run 
through the two houses of Congress. A number of Demo- 
cratic members have been loaded by their constituents 
with materials for attack upon various features of the 
bill. Indeed, as reported to the House it will differ con- 
siderably from the draft given to the public. The Treas- 
ury officials have been giving it. close scrutiny and have 
found more than 350 mistakes in it, according to report. 
But the amendments which are awaiting it will propose 
changes in nearly every feature, and its sponsors will be 
lucky if it emerges in recognizable form. There are Dem 
ocrats who want the sugar bounty repealed at ence, and 
not by eight annual installments ; there are others who are 
anxious to have it maintained, and there are still others 
who would like to see raw sugars taxed. These last would 
tax sugar for revenue. As ex-Speaker Reed puts it, 
the Wilson bill is a bill to increase the deficit, 
and another bill must be devised to increase the 
revenue, by additional levies on whisky, tobacco and 





other articles, and by, perhaps, a tax on incomes. It is 
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now estimated that the reduction in customs receipts in- 
volved in the Wilson bill will reach $60,000,000 or $70,000- 
000, instead of 350,000,000, as the Committee first esti- 
mated. A taxonsugar would materially reduce this large 
deficit. It is curious, by the way, that the President's 
Message should have announced for the Committee a tax 
on corporation incomes, in advance of action by the Com- 
mittee. This isa point which has not been decided. It 
would be entirely consistent with the Democratic habit of 
blundering if a tax on incomes were yet to be advocated 
and adopted in the House. That funny old party needs no 
hangman. Just give it rope enough and it quickly becomes 
iis own executioner. 


WE have a few days later news from Hawaii, and it 
looks as if the plan of re-toring Queen Liliuokalani had 
quite failed. Indeed, after the news came to Hawaii by 
way of Auckland that President Cleveland proposed to re- 
store the Queen, the condition of things became so strained 
that Minister Willis was obliged to quiet the public mind 
by declaring that he would take no steps to carry his in- 
structions into effect until he had got new instructions 
from Washington. There are signs at Washington that 
the Administration is not so certain as it was that the 
Provisioual Government can be removed and the Queen re- 
stored simply by taking away the moral support of the 
United States. That plan does not work. The Provisional 
Goverument is getting stronger and stronger, and is 
abundantly able to suppress any effort at insurrection on 
the part of the Queen’s followers. The Queen herself re- 
fuses, so it is now understood, to be restored unless the 
United States shall agree to keep heron the throne; and 
that is really more than President Cleveland or the United 
States Government dares to promise. He was told by 
Mr. Blount that the bulk of the people were all in her 
favor, that the Provisional Government represented but a 
handful of people, and that if she were put back she could 
easily protect herself. This Minister Willis has found is 
not true, and he cannot restore her by any intrigue, but 
only by an act of war which will require a permanent occu- 
paticn of the Islands. It looks now as if the President 
would have to admit that Mr. Blount’s report was un- 
trustworthy; and we should not be surprised if, finding it 
impossible to restore the Queen without an occupation 
which would be more unjustifiable than annexation, he 
might find some way to retreat and secure annexation. If 


he finds he has been wrongly informed, the only proper: 


thing he can do is to make his policy conform to the 
new facts that are reported tohim. It is enough for us 
to say that the United States has no right, moral or po- 
litical, to overthrow a republic in Hawaii and set up a 
monarchy in its place. It is more indecent for us to do so 
than it would be for France to step in and impose a re- 
public. 


THE circumstances of the ending of the Lebigh Valley 
strike are conclusive evidence that the strike should never 
have been allowed to take place. We were inclined from 
the first to blame both the company and the strikers foran 
occurrence that has been disastrous to both alike and also 
to the public; and the apparent ease with which an agree- 
ment has been reached confirms the justice of this view. 
The strikers have agreed to go back to their work, and the 
company has agreed to receive them without prejudice and 
give them positions, so far as it can without discharging 
the new men. The company, moreover, promises to ob- 
serve faithfully its August agreement. A careful reading 
of the whole history of the strike, including all the corre- 
spondence, leaves us somewhat puzzled as to what either 
the compaoy or the strikers have gained. The company 
claims a victory, but we do not know in what it consists, 
unless in securing an implied consent to its declaration 
that it will receive complaints from a committee of any 
branch of its service, but not from one representing all 
branches. And yet the company insists that it bas always 
hadsuch arule. The strikers gain nothing, apparently, 
except the permission to return to work as fast as vacancies 
are mide. Itis true that the company has promised to abide 
by the August agreement, but it is also true that the com- 
pany had never declared that agreement abrogated. On 
both sides there have been heavy losses. A little more con- 
ciliation on the part of the company and a little more 
wisdom and reason on the part of the strikers, would have 
averted what has been a calamity to both. We cannot but 
think that the strikers had a grievance against the company, 
and that what they asked—an impartial investigation—was 
in no sense unreasonable. Evidently some of the officersof 
the road made a serious blunder. The loss to the company 
in business, in wrecks, which were very numerous under 
the new employés, and in damage to locomotives and other 
property, is very heavy. It was a very costly blunder, and 
no doubt the starving families of the strikers are equally 
convinced that for the loxs of wages there is no compensa- 
tion in anything that the strike has brought to pass. It 
was a blunder ail round. 


iF we cannot have denominational consolidation we can 
at least yet much of the advantages of it without the fact 
ofit. Much has been said abou comity , and nothing can 
be more important than mutual arrangements made be- 
tween the mission bodies of the different denominations 
by which they shall not interfere with each others’ work, 
The importance of this is getting to be generally recog- 
nized. We ovserve that another phase of fellowship now 
begins to develop between the publishing boards of the de- 
nominations. Why should a Presbyterian publishing 
society print and circulate only the literature and pictures 
gotten up by its own constituents, and a Congregational 
publishing society or a Methodist publishing society con- 
fine itself equally in this respect to its constituents ? Why 
could nt s0me arrangement be nade by which these things 
shail be duplicated, just as in Minneapolis, for example, a 
Presbyterian,a Congregational and a Methodist newspa- 
per use much of the same material, to their mutual ad- 


vantage, for their several bodies of subscribers. The Sun- 
day-school book which is good enough in a Presbyterian 
library is generally equally good in a Methodist or a Bap- 
tistone. And mapy publications could be issued by half a 
dozen denominational publishing societies to the equal 
advantage of all. A policy wnich goes some way in this 
direction we understand is being inaugurated under the 
management of Mr. Scribner, the new business agent of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, who has been called 
from the house of Charles Scribner’s Sons to take his posi- 
tion, ard who, we doubt not, will have special facilities for 
introducing the most enterprising methods employed by 
business houses for the advantage of this excellent Board, 


IN this time of financial stringency, when it is so 
difficult to make the collections that are necessary for the 
regular benevolent objects that come before the churches, 
there is no falling off in the number of those who are 
making appeals for objects which are outside of the regu- 
lar and official channels of application. We would sug- 
gest that when the agent of some independent school or 
college, or other institution not certified to by an author- 
ized society, makes application to be heard from the pulpit 
or to solicit in the congregation, the pastor ask two or 
three very definite questions, requiring an answer to 


salary do you receive? How much is your commission— 
30,40 or 50 per cent.? What were your collections last 
year? Show them in your annual report or catalog. The 
fact is that itis generally best for those of each denomina- 
tion to do their main work through their own societies, as 
it will be done very much cheaper than it can be done by 
the agents of individual schools. The great hunting 
ground is the Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
of New England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia; and many of these churches neglect’ or inefficiently 
support their own institutions cared for by their own soci- 
eties, while giving abundant support to institutions in the 
South or West, which, however excellent in character, are 
carried on in a much less efficient way and at much greater 
expense than their own schools. It would not be difficult 
to show this by figures and statistics if it were desired. 


It is a part of the irony of human affairs that a scientific 
blunder should have caused the death of one of the most 
distinguished scientific leaders of the age. Professor 
Tyndall xose out of the humblest poverty, by sheer force of 
will secured his education, nearly starved himself and 
went without fire that he might study chemistry in Ger- 
many, attached himself to Faraday as an assistant, be- 
came his successor and biographer, and then entered upon 
a series of brilliant investigations into the laws of light, 
sound and glacial action that gave him fame throughout 
the world and a titled wife. He was not simply an original 
discoverer, but also a most lucid writer, and did more to 
popularize science than any other Eoglish scholar, unless 
it be Mr. Huxley. His fame will always remain connected 
with the truest trio of scholars, two of them students of 
physics and the third of philosophy ; for Spencer, Huxley 
and Tyndall were not only friends, but were associated as 
partisans, taking the same side in theology and philosophy 
as well as interested in scientific studies. They have been 
the public representatives of a school of thought which 
believed in natural law, and cared not to believe in any- 
thing further. Whatis beyond or above law is, they think, 
beyond knowledge, and miracles, past or future, are not 
credible. Accordingly he startled and angered the Chris- 
tian people of both continents by his proposal, more than 
a dozen years ago, to have a scientific test of the value of 
prayer, in two hospitals, under the same management, 
only that the patients in one should be prayed for and not 
in the other. Altho that wildest of his escapades into 
theology was not easily forgotten or forgiven, and altho 
his political Toryism has been of late very offensive, he 
has easily maintained his distinction as a public teacher 
in all matters of science. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY is represented to have done a 
a great thing in having gone so far as to semi-adopt 
the Harvard Annex for women under the name of Rad- 
cliffe College, Radcliffe being the maiden name of Lady 
Moulton, who in 1643 gave Harvard College $500. We fail 
to see anything specially to the credit of Harvard Uni- 
versity in this act. The Harvard Annex under its new 
name enjoys no greater degree of annexation. Radcliffe 
Colleye will have the power of conferring its own degrees, 
and the President of Harvard is to be empowered by the 
trustees of Radcliffe College to ‘‘ countersign the diplomas 
of Radcliffe and to affix the seal of Harvard University to 
said diplomas.” Then it seems to us that the counter sig- 
nature and the seal are a humbug. Harvard does not 
adopt the institution, is not responsible for it, receives 
noue of its pupils into the university, and does not even 
give them the empty honor of a place on its catalog. The 
most we have is a new college for women to take its rank 
in rivalry with Wellesley, Smith aud Mt. Holyoke col- 
legis, tosay nothing of those out of the State, but under 
the burden of being patronized by a male college. Har- 
vard University has no right to plume itself or to take any 
credit in connection with Radcliffe Coliege until it opens 
its doors to young women just as it does to young men. 
There is just one straightforward and decent way of doing 
things, and that is what is done at Oberlin and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Cornell University, and what we 
hope some of the larger New England colleges will, before 
long, have the magnanimity to do. 


.... We have to thank the police of this city for suppress- 
ing an indecent public performance which was endured in 
the Chicago Plaisance, and had been brought from there 
to New York. Itis easier to stop such a thing before it 
) gets a foothold. It might have become the festering sore 
| it was in the Chicago Fair. 





them: Are you working on commission or salary ? What. 
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....At the meeting of the American Board at Worcester 
a committee wasappointed to present to the President a 
statement in reference to affairsin the Sandwich Islands, 
The paper was prepared and sent to the President, but it 
was so colorless that very little meaning could be made 
outofit. The same thing cannot be said of the paragraph 
in The Misstonary Herald, the organ of the American 
Board, which saysin plain English : 

“Any attempt to restore the Hawaiian Queen to her throne 
would be a gross ontrage, and would be followed by the most 
serious consequences to the moral and religious interests of the 
Islands, as well as to their material prosperity. We cannot think 
that our people will tolerate any intervention which has for its 
object the replacing upon the throne of a sovereign whose influ. 
ence will be only for evil. , 

“ The position taken by the United States Secretary of State in 
regard to affairs at the Hawaiian Islands is simply astounding, 
That he should suggest that the United States interpose for the 
restoration of the late Hawaiian Queen seems almost incredible,” 
And much more to the same effect. It is good healthy 
reading. 


....-The crusade of Dr. Parkhurst’s Society against the 
police in this city has resulted in a change of police cap- 
tains, which may or may not be of importance in the en- 
forcement of the law. But in at least one district, inde- 
pendently of this change of police captains, there has been 
a spasm of official vigilance in the enforcement of the law, 
and many disreputable houses have been suddenly closed. 
It will be remembered that there was a sirailar crusade in 
Pittsburg some months ago, and that the poor creatures 
were driven into the streets and no particular effort was 
made to find shelter for them. In this case Dr. Parkhurst 
has announced that all abandoned women who will apply, 
and who have a desire to reform, will be taken care of and 
put under good influences. We are glad that the Society 
ha’ taken this course. It is well to close up disreputable 
houses, but it is better to do something for the reforms. 
tion of their inmates. 


....The Michigan Free Baptists have not yet consum- 
mated a union with the Regular Baptists of that State, 
but the negotiations appear to be still going on. This 
union is notapproved by the General Conference Board of 
the denomination, which believes that itis not wise to have 
the Free Baptist body broken up fragment by fragment, 
It is evident from the report of the meeting of the Michi- 
gan Free Baptist Association that there is a warm feeling 
there in favor of this union, altho it is not as near as 
seemed to be the case six months ago. If the Free Baptists 
should join any other body it isa serious question with 
which they would find the nearer affiliation, the Regular 
Baptists or the Congregationalists. Either denomination 
would be glad of union with so excellent a body of Chris- 
tians. 


....The African Methodist Episcopal Church has sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of its senior Bishop, Dr. 
Daniel A. Payne. His personal history was one of remark- 
able interest. Born as long ago as 1811, and passing his 
earlier years in South Carolina, the account which is given 
in his autobiography of the way he got his education, how 
he taught a number of colored children, and how the slave- 
holders took alarm and broke up his school, is an extreme- 
ly interesting one. His influence in his own Church was 
large and most beneficial. He did what he could to sup- 
press physical extravagances in public worship, and es- 
pecially to secure a better educated ministry. He had 
himself secured a good education, having a pretty fair 
mastery of several languages besides his own. 


.... The ups and downs of the Old Catholic movement in 
this country are certainly very interesting. The Most 
Rey. Archbishop René Vilatte, who received his consecra- 
tion from a perfectly regular but extremely obscure Jacob- 
ite succession in Ceylon, where he had gone hunting after 
it, is happy over the accession of an immense Polish congre 
gation in Detroit which has been for a long while in re- 
bellion against the Roman Catholic bishop of that diocese. 
Meanwhile his American followers are getting uneasy, and 
we are informed that all the genuine Old Catholics of 
American descent have left or repudiated him, and are 
about to indicate their choice for a real American bishop 
by a formal election. 


....The General Term of the Supreme Court at Albany 
has decided that the State Canvassing Board committed 
contemptof court in canvassing, in 1891, the Mylod return 
for Senator for Dutchess County, which the Court of Ap- 
peals had pronounced fraudulent. An order has, there- 
fore, been issued citing them to show cause why they 
should not be punished for contempt of court. Nothing 
could be more salutary than the meting out of justice, 
even at this late day, to the high State officials who did 
this wrong. 


....The Worcester papers are to be praised for their 
good work in reporting the facts—almost verbatim, 80 far 
as they relate to the great public meetings—in regard to 
the successful work of Mr. Thomas E. Murphy, the results 
of whose marvelous efforts have greatly astonished and 
pleased the friends of temperance. Some twelve thousand 
persons have taken the pledge, and we hope the vote of 
the city this week will be for no license. 


....Secretary Morton, of the Department of Agriculture, 
did not include in his estimates the usual appropriation 
of $720,000 tor forty-eight agricultural experimental sta- 
tions, one for each State and Territory. We very much 
doubt the wisdom of this economy, and still more the = 
sibility of persuading Congress to cripple these experimen 
stations We would quite as soon think of abolishing the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

.. .The rule laid. down by The Western Recorder, that 
“every man has aright to have his motives respected, 
must admit of exceptions. If a man wants to have his 


motives respected he must take care that his acts are 
right. There is danger of mistake in attributing none 
we readily admit; but wheo a man’s acts are consistently 
wrong we are not bound to hold that his motives were 





consistently right. 
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CERTAIN Catholics in New York have made known their 
intention to ask the Legislature at Albany this winter to 
pass a bill to give support from the public school funds to 
Catholic parochial schools. Dr. Michael Walsh, editor of 
The Catholic Herald, is the reputed father of this move- 
ment. A bill has been drafted which provides that 
schools for the free education of youth in the primary 
branches of education which have not less than fifty 
pupils in regular attendance, and which have been in ex- 
istence at least a year shall, after having submitted to a 
satisfactory inspection by the State or local Board of 
School Trustees, be entitled to receive ‘‘a share of all State 
and other moneys now directed to be apportioned and dis- 
tributed among the common schools.”’ 

Catholics are being exhorted to sign a petition for the 
passage of this bill. Dr. Walsh, in an interview, says 
that while the Archbishop and priests of the State have 
not come out openly in favor of the bill they would be de- 
lighted to have it passed. At the residence of Archbishop 
Corrigan it is given out that the Catholic authorities are 
in nowise responsible for the movement which Dr. Walsh 
has started. The latter says that the bill has been examined 
by the cardinals and clergy at Rome and is approved by 
them and also by the bishops of all English-speaking 
countries, together with some of those of France and Ger- 
many. He adds that it has also been ‘‘submitted to and 
practically approved by the leading clergy and the most 
prominent men in the Catholic Church in this country.” 

It does not appear that the promoters of the movement 
have any assurance that such a bill can be passed this 
winter. Senator O’Connor, who represents a Western 
district in the State Senate aud who is a pronounced 
Catholic, expresses himself as decidedly opposed to such 
legislation. He says the public school is the place for 
American children, and that it is the ‘‘ salvation, the safe- 
guard of this country’; and he is opposed to any Dill 
“that seeks to divert school money from its proper chan- 
nel. It is a suicidal policy,” he says, ‘‘ to mass sectarian 
children by themselves, and to keep them, educationally, 
from all the children of the community. Tomy mind, 
the public school is the public educator.” 

The National League for the Protection of American 
Iustitutions has issued a circular concerning this move- 
ment for a division of the public school funds, in which it 
declares the American principles in opposition to sectarian 
uses of public money. It proposes to oppose the bill at 
Albany, and to ask the Coustitutional Convention, which 
meets next spring, to submit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting such appropriations. 

A dispatch from Baltimore last week stated that at the 
suggestion of Monsignor Satolli and by ‘“‘ direction of Car- 
cinal Gibbons, printed circulars bearing on the local 
school question’? were being distributed there among 
Protestants as well as Catholics. The purpose was to agi- 
tate the question before the assembling of the State Legis- 
lature in Japuary, when a demand will be made for lexis 
lation to give parochial schools a share of the school fund. 
The circalar—which, according to the dispatch, was to be 
distributed in other States—states that Catholics are not 
opposed to the public schools so far as they impart a good 
secular education ; but they believe that an ‘‘ education to 
be complete must rest on religion as the basis of all prac- 
tical morality.” It insists that the State, in its educa- 
tional system, should have regard for the rights of par- 
ents, and declares that those parents who prefer to have 
their children educated in parochial schools are deprived 
of the benefit of the taxes they pay for the support of pub 
lic education. They are taxed to support the public 
schools, which they do not patronize, and voluntarily sup- 
pert parochial schools, which they do patronize. It is not 
the purpose, says the circular, to interfere with the public 
schools, but only to secure such a m dification of them 
that the conscience of parents may be respected and even- 
handed justice be done to all citizens. 

In reply to an inquiry from us about the circular, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons wrote, under date of November 29th, as fol- 
lows : 

Iam just in receipt of your letter asking me whether myself 
and Monsignor Satolli, * have signed ageneral circular advising 
Catholic citizens in all the States to make a demand upon the 
State Legislative bodies for a division of the school fund.”’ in 
reply I beg tosay (1) that | havesigned no such circular; (2) I ain 
sure Monsignor Satolli has rot signed any circular on the sub- 
ject; (3) [never heard of the circular till your letter came; (4) | 
am certain that no such circular has any existence except in the 
imagination of people ever open to suspicion. You are quite cor- 
rect, therefore, in not believing the report. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

The dispatch to which we have referred stated that this 
circular was to be distributed in all the States, Thinking 
that there might be some misapprehension as to what we 
referred to we wrote again to Cardinal Gibbons, inclosing 
& copy of the circular as it appeared in the Cutholic News 
with an introductory statement similar to that published 
in the daily papers, and asked him if it was true that it 
was issued by his direction. His response is as follows: 


of The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, one of the most 

prominent Catholic journals of the West. In an editorial 

he says: 

“There is to be a new alignment on the school question. The 

Faribault plan is no longer under discussion. The rallying cry 

is now denominational education. Archbishop Ryan, Arch- 

bishop Corrigan, Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Keane are the 

leaders in this new movement. In this conflict which is now 

upon us the Watchman must stand alone. We are unalterably of 

the conviction that the denominational system is the very worst 

that could be devised for our country. We have no hesitancy in 

stating that the present purely sectarian system is the very best 

that could be adopted from our heterogeneous mass of believers 

and unbelievers.” 

The Freeman’s Journal, of New York, says of the Spel- 

lissey bill: 

“The time has hardly arrived for the presentation of a bill of 
that sort, and without a thorough previous understanding among 
the people of the Catholic position there is no possibility of its 

passage. A forced growth is never healthy, and defeat that will 

probably set back the settlement of the school question for many 

years is sure to follow an untimely effort to pass this bill. The 
real issue will come before the people in the next election on the 
Constitutional Amendment forbidding sectarian appropriations. 
To introduce the Spellissey bill now is to court an overwhelming 
defeat for it, and to insure the success of the amendment of the 
so-called Society for the Preservation of American Institutions. 
We hope that the bill will be withdrawn for the present. It 
should never have been promulgated withouta full considera- 
tion by all friends of a religious education, and we believe that 

among them will be found as many Protestants as Catholics. 
For obvious reasons it were better that the proposed arrange- 
ment emanate from non-Catholics rather than from us. No bill 

can ever gain popular approval that goes to the Legislature with 
a purely Catholic stamp upon it.” 

The publication last week of a report of an address by 
Monsignor Satolli, lauding the parochial schools, added 
interest tothe situation. Monsignor Satolli paid a high 
tribute to Catholic schools, insisting that they do not fall 
short of other schools in ‘knowledge and love of the 
American Constitution,” and that “the more public opin- 
ion and the Government favor Catholic schools the more 
will the welfare of the commonwealth be advanced,”’ 
‘Catholic education,’’ he added, ‘tis the surest safeguard 
of the permanence, throughout the centuries, of the Con- 
stitution and the best guide of the Republic in civil 
proyress.”’ 

It will be remembered that last winter an effort was 
made in New Jersey to have appropriations from the pub 

lic school fund made to Catholic parochial schools. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the following 
States have -constitutional barriers to sectarian appro- 
priations : California (where, however, per capita grants 
can be made), Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana (the probibition here includes only religious and 
theological institutions), Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp 

shire, North Dakota. Oregon (the prohibition is here lim- 
ited to religious and theological institutions), South Da- 
kota, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The National League for the protection of American In- 
stitutions is endeavoring to secure additional constitu- 
tional barriers in some of these States, and also to have its 
proposed amendment adopted in the other States. 

+> 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY AND THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


BY JAMES M. MAXWELL, D.D. 


THE Special Committee of Fifteen on the theological 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church was in session last 
week in Pittsburg, Penn. The object of the committee 
is co formulate and report to the coming General Assem- 
bly of 1894, methods by which the Church may secure more 
effective control over the property and teachings of its 
existing seminaries and of similar institutions that may 
be founded in the future. 

Some of the most prominent ministers and ruling elders 
of the Presbyterian Church are on the committee. 
Ex-Moderator Wm. C. Young, D D., of Kentucky, is chair- 
man, and ex Moderator Wm. FE. Moore, D.D., of Colum- 
bus, O., is the secretary. Other members aré Drs. S. A. 
Mutchmore, editor of The Presbyterian, and George D. 


this meet.ng) Mr. H. N. Knox, of Indianapolis, and Col 


to be excused from this service. 

This committee was originally appointed at the Portland 
Assembly, in 1692, and made a report to the last General 
Assembly at Washington, D. C., covering the two points 
of the present legal status of the theological seminaries of 
the Church, including the ownership and control of the 
property held io trust for them ; and, second, “ the present 
control possessed by the Presbyterian Church, through its 
General Assembly, synods and preshyteries, over the teach- 
ing and property ”’ of these institutions of learning. 





CARDINAL'S RESIDENCE, 408 North Charles St., 

BALTIMORE, Mp., December 7th, 1893. 

My dear Sir: Replying to your kind note, dated December 6th, 

I would beg to say that the circular which has appeared in some 

Papers, alleging my action in presenting a claim for State aid for 

Parochial schools, did not emanate from me und was not pub- 

lished with my authorization. Neither have I signed any petition 

t>the Lagislature for ths purpose, and I am sure that Monsignor 

Satolli has not. Moreover, the paper in question is not some- 

thing new. It appeared about a year ago without my sanction, 

and it has again appeared without my knowledge and consent. 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 

J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


The statements of the dispatch above referred to have 


mittee was continued and directed to report next year at 
Saratoga a plan of control that will secure closer relations 
between the Assembly and its seminaries that will be sat- 
isfactory all around, avoiding subjection on the one side 
and yet giving a legal hold upon the property and an eccle- 
siastical authority over the professors that will make the 
Church master of the situation. 

With this problem the committee wrestled three days, 
part of the time holding morning, afternoon and night 
sessions, and then adjourned without completing their re- 
port, which will be fully formulated at a subsequent 
meeting prior to the convening of the next Assembly. 





evidently been fully credited by Father Phelan, the editor 





The Church has now fourteen theological seminaries and 


Baker, of Philadelpbia; John Dixon, of Trenton, N. J.; 
William A Bartlett, of Washington, D. C.; J. McC. Blay- | centralization and the other the distribution of power. They 
ney, of Kentucky; Alexander G. Wilson, of Hopkinton, | are the high and the low parties of the Church. The question is 
Ia; with Elders Wm. ©. Gray, editor of The Interior; | an old one, and is the same principle that was discussed in the 
the Hon. Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati: Judge Bon- | formation of the national Constitution.” 

ner, of Greensborough, Ind.; Maj. Wm. B. Negley, of Pitts- | The question of ownership of the property once conceded 
burg; James F. Joy, of Detroit, Mich., and (not present at | to the General Assembly the control of the professors and 


schools which make annual reports to the General Assem- 
bly. In the order in which they are found in the Minutes 
of the Assembly the names of these institutions are: 
Princeton, Auburn, Western, Lane, Union, Danville, 
McCormick, Rlackburn, San Francisco, Dubuque, Newark, 
Lincoln, Biddle, Memorial and Omaha. Two of these are 
patronized almost exclusively by colored students and two 
by Germans. 

In these fourteen seminaries there is invested about 
ten millions of dollars, held in trust by independent civil 
corporations, self-perpetuating, over which the General 
Assembly has in all cases no direct or effective.control, 
and in a very few cases only a limited and indirect au- 
thority. Thislarge amount of capital has been contributed 
by Presbyterians for the training of Presbyterian minis- 
ters, yet the Church is practically powerless to protect 
and preserve this money for the uses for which it was 
given. 

The distribution of the funds held in trust for these 
Schools of the Prophets shows Union, New York City, to 
bave $2,100,000; Princeton, N. J., $1,500,000; McCormick, 
Chicago, $1,490,000; Auburn, Auburn, N. Y., $800,000; 
Western, Allegheny, Penn., $750,000; Lane, Cincinnati, 
$560,000, and the remaining eight possessing sums varying 
from $500,000 to $50,000. The gross income of all these en- 
dowments per annum amounts to about $350,000. The 
number of students in all these institutions within the 
last ten years averaged annually 696, and they have been 
instructed by a total of ninety-three professors and 
teachers. 

Practically the control of the General Assembly over the 
instructors and instructions in these seminaries is, in 
most cases, but little more effective than its financial au- 
thority. By the compact of 1870 control is limited to the 
veto of the election of directors in some of the seminaries, 
and to the veto of the appointment of professors in ail of 
them. ‘‘To veto the election of directors or professors, 
however, without legal power to enforce the veto by the 
removal of the person vetoed, and then leave to the body 
whose elections are thus vetoed the exclusive right to 
noniivate, elect or appoint, isin all cases of difference to 
place the body possessing the right of veto absolutely in 
the power of the body whose acts are vetoed’’—as this com- 
mittee said in its last year’s report. A practical demon- 
stration of this was given by the directors of Union Semi- 
nary in the case of Professor Briggs. To meet these two 
great desiderata, varions propositions were discussed in 
the Pittsburg meeting of the committee, the more favora- 
bly considered being the two following: 

First, to create a general board to whom the seminaries 
should be required to surrender all their franchises and 
funds. However this might suit the Church there is no 
likelihood that the seminaries would agree to it, and so the 
committee very generally regarded it as impracticable. 
The other proposition and that which will probably give 
tone and color to the coming report is to have every mem 
ber of each corporate body holding property for these 
seminaries sign a pledge that while he is an occupant of 
that position he will hold the property exclusively for the 
Presbyterian Church. This savors of nothing magisterial 
or domineering on the part of the Assembly toward these 
schools and at the same time would secure the property 
held by them tothe Church. On the feature of providing 
for the future the editorof The Intertor, who is a lay mem 
ber of the committee, in an interview said toa Commercial 
Gazette reporter : 


“This is a point on which we lay special emphasis. We do not 
care so much what becomes of the $10,000,000 now in the possession 
of these seminaries. We want to provide for the future. It is 
probable that within the next fifty years $100,000,000 will be con- 
tribuied to these and similar institutions. Theirgreat support is 
yet to be given. The disposition to give is immensely on the in- 
crease. Last year $30,000,000 was given for what might be called 
charitable purposes in this country, in sums of $10,000 and over. In 
the eleven months of the present year which have passed $33,000,- 
000 has been contributed. Chicago has given one-tenth of this 
amount. Then the amount given in smaller sums is immense. 
The Presbyterian Church alone gives about $10,000,000 annually 
for Church purposes, all in small sums. These facts point to an 
immense giving in the future. Marshall Field said the other day 
that a rich man don’t dare to die nowadays without giving away 
some money. If he don’t his reputation is blackened. 

* We are obliged also to work with a view to satisfying the two 
parties which are in the Church. The one faction favors the 


_ | the instructions given in the seminaries would follow on 


John J. McCook, of New York, who, some time ‘ago, asked | the principle that the proprietor has a right to manage 


that which is his own. 
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In connection with the adoption of this report the com- | 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions reports 
for the month of November $57,570 as against $49,458 for 
the preceding year and for seven months $239,089 against 


...It is announced that more than a majority of the di- 
oceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this couutry 
have signified their confirmation of the election of Father 
Hall to the Episcopate of Vermont. 


....Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, has been cho- 
sen to succeed Dr Charles F. Deems as President of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, and the edi- 
tor of its organ, Christian Thought. 


....The old Fulton Street prayer-meeting, conducted so 
long by Mr. Lanphier, is now conducted by Mr. Charles F. 
Cutter. It bids hearty welcome to all of whatever creed, 
color or sex, and especially to strangers and the busiest 
people down town. 
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_...A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of this city, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the New York City Mission and Tract Society. and 
so well known in connection with Sunday-school work, 
has sailed for a six months’ vacation in Europe. He will 
also visit Algeria, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Constanti- 
nople, his old home. 


....The American Education Society issues Christian 
Education as its new organ. It is an illustrated maga- 
zine, giving a list and description of the colleges and 
schools indorsed or supported by this society, which now 
consolidates the old American Education Society with the 
New West Commission. 


....In 1890 the London Peace Congress passed a resolu- 
tion urging ministers everywhere to observe the third 
Sunday in December as Peace Sunday, and in their ser- 
mons and prayers to make special reference to the work 
of that society in the direction of securing arbitration in- 
stead of war between nations, and in general in emphasiz- 
ing the brotherhood of man. A special request is issued 
that the coming Sunday be so observed. 


....The Rev. Dr. J.J. Moore, senior Bishop of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and the oldest bishop 
of any denomination in America, died at Greensboro, 
N. C., December 9th, at the age of ninety. He had held the 
office of bishop nearly twenty-six years, his labors cover- 
ing nearly every State in the Union. He was well known 
in England’ where he preached in many leading churches. 
He received the degree of S.T.D. from one of the English 
colleges. 


...-The Presbytery of Charleston, 8. C., has issued for 
mal appeal to the General Assembly of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church against the action of the Synod of South 
Carolina, reversing the action of the Presbytery condemv- 
ing Miss Sadie Means, for pursuing her avocation in a tele- 
phone office on Sunday. The grounds of appeal are, general 
irregularity in the. conduct of the case before the Synod 
and incorrectness of the decision, 

“J. Because work, as an avocation,in a telephone office on the 
Sabbath Day, is a disciplinable offense under the Standards of 
the Presbyterian Church; 

“2. Because the evidence that such an offense has been com- 
mitted by Mise Sadie M. Means was conclusive.” 


....The Treasurer of the American Board reports the re- 
ceipts for the month of November as $52,477.71, and for the 
three months of the financial year $134,431.67, This is a 
gain for the last mouth over the corresponding mouth of 
1892 of over $16,000, and for the three months of about 
22,500. The gain has been chiefly in donations. amount- 
ing to $21,823. The legacies have only slightly advanced, 
showing a gain of 41,146. Of this #19,865 were specifically 
for the debt, leaving asa gain outside of the debt $2,604, 
In this gain is to be reckoned such donations as that re- 
ceived from the Broadway Tabernacle Church of this city. 
Immediately after the meeting $2,600 were raised, and a 
short time since an additional $3,000, making the total 
from that church $5,600, 


.... The Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches 
of Rondout, N. Y., have been engaged in evavugelistic 
work under the leadership of L. W. Munhall for two 
weeks. Last Suuday,in the afternoon, the Opera House 
was crowded with young men. Fully three hundred of 
them arose for prayers, and one hundred and thirty-three 
professed conversion. At the sume hour a meeting for 
women only was conducted by Mr. Birch, Mr. Munhall’s 
associate, which filled the Presbyterian church. At night 
two churches were necessary to aecommodate the crowds, 
Last week every home in Rondout was visited by the 
Christian women and the people cordially invited to attend 
the services. On Tuesday, for two hours, nearly one hun- 
dred places of business were closed, that the men might 
attend the services. Muny of these firms were composed 
of Jews and Roman Catholics, 


.... The movement toward uniting the various Presby 
terian bodies that retain the use of versions of the Psalms 
in their public worship seems to be strengthening. Com- 
mittees are at work endeavoring to producea metrical ver 
sion better than those now in use, and the highest courts 
of the churches have signified their willingness to set aside 
their present versions in favor of this new one when it 
shall be completed. Meanwhile, entirely apart from this 
movement, earnest efforts are being made by members of 
the United Presbyterian Church and the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South to bring those two bodies to- 
gether. At present ministers of either Church enter the 
other without hesitation or scruple. The purpose is not 
so much to secure formal action as to encourage and in 
crease mutual acquaintances, in the belief that the friend- 
liness and sympathy resulting will bring about union in 
the most natural way. 


...-At the meeting of the New York Presbytery on Mon- 
day last, Dr. Charles S. Robinson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the relation of the Presbytery to students of 
Union Theological Seminary applying for licensure, asked 
that the report presented at the previous meeting be re- 
committed. The report was recommitted by a vote of 60 
to 49, whereupon Dr. Robinson submitted for the com- 
mittee a new report with two recommendations: First. 
that the Presbytery requires that students for the ministry 
who shall hereafter apply to be taken under the care of 
the Presbytery shall not, and advises that those now 
under its care should not pursue their theological course 
in any seminary disapproved by the General As- 
sembly. Second, that due notification be given students 
and licentiates of this action. The first resolution was di- 
vided, then on motion the word “ recommends” was sub- 
stituted for the word ‘‘ requires”; and, by a vote of 70 to 


59, the Presbytery voted to recommend that students ap- 
plying for licensure shall not pursue their theological 
course iu “any seminary disapproved by the Assembly. 
Phe rest of the first rec :mendation referring to students 
now under the care of the Presbytery, was laid on the 
table. The second was adopted. with a slight change. 
There was a large attendance, and but little speaking. 
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TURKEY. 
THE SITUATION IN ASIA MINOR. 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board, 


Denine the past two months I have been absent on tours 
thirty-nine days and visited fifteen out-stations. I find 
everywhere more or Jess political excitement and unrest. 
Still itis not one-tenth so bad as it is reported in British 
aud American papers. Ina residence of forty years I have 
never seen the country so absolutely free from all fear of 
highway robbery as it now is. All this touring has been 
made with our good New Haven wagon, a very useful 
missionary institution. Our good Turk, Ali, proved inval- 
uable, as in years past, both as coachman and cook, and 
Nazar Effendi, the superintendent of Bible distribution, 
was equally useful in direct missionary work. Perhaps I 
cannot do better than give a very brief report of the Jast 
tour of thirteen days, from which I returned yesterday. 
The first place visited was Moonjasoon, a drive of fifteen 
miles. Here we had a pretty good visit, tho everybody 
was exceedingly busy in putting up the frnit of their 
vineyards in the multitudinous ways in which it is used. 
One of the last graduates of our girls’ boarding school is 
doing good work with thirty pupils, and the pastor, who 
was ordained in 1869, holds on the even tenor of his way. 

Our second stage, Gemerek, thirty miles, has sulfered 
severely from the political plottings of the last three or 
four years. Here we have a congregation of three hun- 
dred or more, and more than fifty church members. Just- 
ly or unjustly, the preacher has been in prison since Jan- 
uary, and is condemned to six years in a fortress. He has 
now been in Constantinople a month awaiting transpor- 
tation. Weare not without hope that God will hear the 
prayers of his people, and especially those of his wife and 
children, and move the heart of the sovereign to pardon 
him. We had very large congregations on Sunday, but 
felt that the virus of sedition has seriously injured if it 
has not destroyed the spirituality of this people. We gave 
twodays to the two little villages, Boorhan and Dindil. 
the journey to them compelling us to ford the river. The 
water was astonishingly high for the season of the year. 
Che people of the former village are, many of them, on the 
verge of starvation from failure of harvests; but a gradu- 
ate of our girls’ boarding school, class of 1887, is doing an 
admirable work among the women of the village as well 
as for the children. At Dindil we bad communion and a 
baptism, and one young man, a hopeful candidate for our 
high school, was received into the church. About forty- 
five miles nearly south brought us to Aziziyé, where we 
had our best visit. The preacher was put in prison as a 
suspect last winter, but opened the door by means of a 
golden key. One of the men that shared the value of that 
key (861.60) is now a most dangerous enemy, and the 
preacher is anxious to be transferred to a place where he 
cannot injure him, He seems to be doing good work with 
a congregation of fifty to sixty and a school of thirty. On 
Sunday we had acommunion service, when two persons 
were admitted to the church and four children were bap- 
tized. In this trip my companion sold 17 Bibles, 26 New 
Testaments and 21 other portions of the Scriptures for 
$16.72, and gave to the very poor eleven other volumes. 

Cesarea. 


INDIA. 


NATIVE PASTORS IN THE MADURA MISSION, 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE anuual meeting of the mission brought together 
all of the nineteen pastors in chargeof churches, the only 
absentee being one who is engaged in the work of teach- 
ing. Onthe day when the missionaries were conducting 
the lessons of the catechists and teachers the pastors had 
a separate meeting of theirown. In this meeting they 
carried out their own program.: It was made up of prayer- 
meeting, asermon., a Bible lesson, a discussion on the sup- 
port of pastors, and two essays, one on ministerial study, 


and the other on the relation between missionaries and pas- 
tors. 





One evening was spent at the mission house in social in- 
tercourse. Thirty-four were present, just half being pas- 
tors. The following interesting facts were brought out : 

Their children number not less than 120, and their grand- 
children as many more, so that they are the representa- 
tives of acommunity of at least 25) souls, More than 
half are the sonsof farmers, one was the son of a weaver, 
another of a gardener, another of a liquor seller, another of 
a broker, and two are the sons of pastors. One of the last 
named is pastor of the church that was ministered to by 
his deceased father. Seven castes of the Hindus are rep- 
resented by them—the chief cultivator, the palmyra 
climber and the drumbeater castes having each five rep- 
resentatives among them. Only one of them received his 
education outside of this mission, and eighteen out of the 
twenty have wives educated in our mission boarding 
schools. Twenty of their children were reported as now 
in mission employ. Two of them were ordained in 185s, 
and have, therefore, seen thirty-five years of service, while 
the last to be ordained received his ordination in 1891. 
Four were ordained in 1890, the largest number ordained 
in any one year. 

Those that represent the oldest converts of the mission 
bear American names, such as Albert Barnes, Joseph Col 
ton, William A. Buckingbam, Rowland, Clark, Williams, 
Taylor, Eames; thoseof the middle period of the mission 
have Bible names more generally, as, for instance, Simon, 
Isaac, Thomas, Jacob, David ; while the Tamil names are 
more common among the younger men, where we fiud 
Perumal, Nallatambi, Vedamanikam, Picheimuttn and 
Pakianadan. 

These pastors are scattered around in nine of the twelve 
stations of the mission, only one station having as many 
as four, and three having but one each. About half get 
their support within the stations where they labor, the rest 
receive assistance from the Native Evangelical Society, 
which is carried on by the Christian community in con 
nection with the mission. 

Madna, 


BURMA. 
BAPTIST CONVENTIONS. 
BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THe annual conference of the Baptist missionaries in 
Burma was held on the nineteenth and twentieth of Octo- 
ber, at the Baptist College Chapel at Rangfin. More than 
sixty missionaries were in attendance, and the spirit of the 
meetings was exceedingly sweet and helpful. Aside from 
the reports from the stations, papers were read on ‘* What 
Can We as Missionaries do to Enlist the Sympathies and 
Secure the Hearty Co operation of our Kducated Christian 
Young Men and Young Women in our Work %” and “ Shall 
we Admit Heathen Children to our Schools ””’ In the discus 
sion on the latter topic there seemed to be an overwhelm 
ing majority in favor of admission ; and many instances of 
conversion and future usefulness of such children were re- 
lated. 

These meetings were followed by the Burma Baptist Mis. 
sionary Convention. ‘This convention is the missionary so- 
ciety of the churches in Burma, and as such has missious 
in Northern Siam among the Karens, in the Shan States 
among the Shans, in Karenni among the Red Karens, 
and a few smaller fields. The mission among the Kareus 
of Northern Siam was originated and has been carried on 
entirely by Karen Christians from Burma, and has already 
200 communicants. Unfortunately there has been no or- 
dained minister in connection with the mission for over a 
year, the Rev. Myatsah having been murdered when on hi 
way to his field, just after having crossed the Siamese 
frontier. But next month the Rev. Messrs. Calder and 
Bushell will go on a deputation to baptize, and, if there is 
any suitable person, to ordain a pastor over the churches. 
The news has come of the final judgment of the murderers 
of the Rev. Myateah and his four fellow-travelers, when 
they had started across the frontier. After a long time the 
murderers were found among the prisoners in the Moul- 
mein jail. They had been apprehended for some other of- 
fense committed in British territory, and during their im- 
prisonment voluntarily confessed their crime. ‘Chey were 
extradited by the Siamese Government and tried. The 
sentence was imprisonment for life, because the bodies 
could not be found, having been thrown away in the jun- 
gle. The instigator wasa renegade Roman Catholic Karen 
who hated the Christian religion ; but fortunately he has 
been included in the condemnation of the actual murder- 
ers. So these martyrs of the new mission have not been 
altogether unavenged. 

The meetings of the convention began on Saturday the 
21st and lasted through the following Monday. For years 
there has never been such union of feeling and brotherly 
love. One native brother was overheard to say : ‘ How the 
missionaries love one another!” The attendance was large, 
the Committee on the Roll reporting nearly 1,200 persous 
present at the meetings. The spacious chapel of the Bap- 
tist College was crowded throughout the sessions, and the 
interest did not flag in either the devotional or the busi- 
ness parts of the meetings, altho it was necessary to use 
two languages throughout the whole of the proceedings. 

Rangiin. 


CHINA. 
AN OFFICIAL PETITION TO THE EMPEROR. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


Tue following is taken from a petition of the minister 
Hsueh to the Emperor of China : 

“ On examination we find that Christianity began with Moses 
and Jesus Christ."“The origin of all is in Moses. { estimate 
that the aim of Moses originally in putting up the eommand- 
ments to check people’s desires and exhorting.them te 4° good, 
was not different from that of our )~'~ =*latem ‘Can tuciad).” 
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After speaking of the troubles that have arisen between 
the Christians and non-Christians, he says ; 


“It is very urgent that some reform be made so that the people 
may live in peace and remove all suspicions and hatreds. I im- 
plore the Emperor to command all the Viceroys and Governors 
clearly to understand the Regulations and instruct their respect- 
ive subordinates that they should not treat Christians different- 
ly from other subjects, but that all Christian troubles in all the 
countries should be managed justly. There should not be the 
least difference in favor of or against subjects because they are 
Christians. 

"Moreover, your minister has heard that Roman Catholic 
teachers are called ‘ priests.’ and Protestant teachers are called 
*‘ pastors’; that they are all well educated, and the majority are 
most diligent in doing good. 

“Lalso implore the Emperor to command the Tsungli Yamen 
to meet and consult with the foreign ministers in Peking, and 
decide on satisfactory measures by which the preachers and be- 
lieving scholars who truly observe the rules of the Church and 
who do not give themselves up to mischief may be authorized to 
become priests. In this way the people will understand that the 
Church exhorts people to do good and checks them in evil, and 
there will be no trouble. If the Church is troubled without rea- 
son the local authorities must put the disturbance down accord- 
ing to law, reprimand, compensate and restore. Those who are 
at enmity with the people can only be dealt with according to 
the gravity of the case; they are not to be put off with compen- 
sation in order to end the trouble.” 

The above is taken from The North China Herald. 
Peking. 
JAPAN. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 





BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Misstonary of the American Baptisc Missionary Union. 


THe Buddhist revresentatives from Japan who were in 
attendance at the Parliament of Religions have returned, 
and their reports are interesting as showing what effect 
the great convention really had upon the representatives 
of the various religions there assembled, and as also show- 
ing What the second-hand effect. is upon the people who listen 
to the reports brought back. Soonafter the return of the 
Buddhist orators and representative mena public meeting 
was called under the auspices of the Buddhist Young Men’s 
Association, in Yokohama, an organization copied after 
the Y. M. C. A. Some seven hundred people were gathered 
in one of the largest theaters in town and from ten o’clock in 
the morning till about seven at night continuous addresses 
were given by one after another recounting the reception 
they had received and the impression the meetings had 
made upon them. 

The two chief speakers were Bourin Yatsubuchi, and 
Shaku Soyen. The former is a priest of Kamakura, and 
a graduate of the college of which Mr. Fukuzawa is the 
head in Tokio, a man well versed in modern learning apd 
a scholar of no mean ability. He was one of the speskers 
at the Parliament in Chicago. Shaku Soyen, also one of 
the speakersat Chicago, is a great scholar and is regarded ~ 
as the most talented priest in Kiushiu. Some eight others 
occupied some time in giving their impressions. Among 
the statements that were made by the priests were the fol- 
lowing : 

“When we received the invitation to attend the Parlinment of 

Religions our Buddhist organizations would not send us as repre- 
sentatives of the sect. The great majority believed that it was a 
shrewd move on the part of Christians to vet us there and then 
hold us upto ridicule or try to convert us. We accordingly went 
asindividuals. But it was a wonderful surprise which awaited 
us. Our ideas were all mistakeu. The Parliament was called 
because the Western nations have come to realize the weakness 
and folly of Christianity and they really wished to hear from us 
of our religion, and to learn what the best religion is. There is 
ho better place in the world to propagate the teachings of Bud- 
dhism than in America. During the meetings one very wealthy 
man from New York became a convert of Buddhism, and was 
initiated into its rites. He isamanof great influence, and his 
conversion may be said to mean more than the conversion of ten 
thousand ordinary men, so we may say truthfully that we made 
ten thousand converts at that meeting. Christianity is merely 
an adornment of society in America, It is deeply believed in by 
very few. The great majority of Christians drink and commit 
Various gross sins, and live very dissolate lives, altho it is a very 
common belief and serves as a social adornment. Its lack of 
power proves its weakness. The meetings showed the great su- 
periority of Buddhism over Christianity, and the mere fact of 
calling the meetings showed that the Americans and other West 
ern peoples had lost their faith in Christianity and were ready to 
accept the teachings of our superior religion.” 
These remarks and more like them were received with 
Zreat applause by the enthusiastic audience. They will be 
thoroughly believed by the masses of the people, for whose 
henefit meetings are to be held here and there throughout 
Japan to spread these interesting reports. The educated 
classes, as a rale, know too much to believe such state- 
ments, but the effect upon the lower classes will be to 
strengthen the power of Buddhism and to neutralize the 
influence of missionaries and native Christians. 

Said an earnest, intelligent young Japanese Christian 
man: “* Howcould American Christians make so great a 
mistake as to hold such a meeting and injure Christianity 
as the influence of those meetings will do in Japan ?”” 

Yokohama. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH WORK. 


BY A. D. HAIL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The great historic Lutheran Church has been slow in 
taking up the matter of missions in the Mikado’s land. 
Luther, as a German, a reformer and religionist, holds a 
very conspicuous place in the minds of the more educated 
classes of Japan. When the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth came round, it was duly observed in all the 
larger cities of the Empire, with much intelligent enthu- 
siasm, even governors of the large prefectures and other 
high officials being forward to do honor to the memory 








only within a few menths has any of the more orthodox 
branches of the Lutheran family fairly entered this field for 
foreign missionary work. 

The Board of Missions of the United Synod of the South, 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, located 
at Charleston, 8. C., sent out its first missionary about 
eighteen months ago. Since that time an additional 
worker, a graduate of Gettysburg Theological School, 
has been sent out. They have entered upon their labors 
just at a time when the reactionary wave, set agoing by 
the intensified nationalistic feeling, is at its hight. But as 
it is now very evident that the present reaction is, on the 
whole, beneficial to the spiritual life of the Chureb, this 
fact may be really advantageous to this new enterprise, 
and prevent building “with untempered mortar.”” But 
whatever may be true of this state of things in this in- 
ceptive period of their work, the courage and patience with 
which they are addressing themselves to it, and the care 
with which they carry on the construction of foundations, 
give promise of very substantial results. 

Saga, which is the provincial town of the province of 
Saga, is the center of this mission’s operations. It is one of 
the several large towns hitherto without a resident mis- 
sionary. Having a number of Government schools which 
gather their constituency from different places in Kiusbiu, 
as well as within its own province, it certainly presents a 
broad field and bright future. The senior missionary re- 
ports, as one of the most interesting and encourazinyg fea- 
tures of the work, the fact that so many of the students 
and teachers take such a profound interest in Bible study, 
and seem to be honestly investigating Christianity. 

They have at present but one preaching ceuter, but have 
arranged in the early fall to open at least three others. The 
mission employs one native evangelist und a “ Bible 
woman.’’ ‘Two persons have already received baptism, 
while others have made application to receive it, but are 
held over for further instruction. One of the great needs 
in such a center 1s an adequate force to follow up the open- 
ings of Providence. Students converted and returuing to 
their towns and villages afford a valuable agency for 
enlarging the work in such places, provided there is a force 
suflicient to utilize it. 

Osaka 


AUSTRIA. 
LIGHT AND SHADOW IN BOLLEMIA, 


BY ALBERT W. CLARE, DwD., 


Missionary of the American Bourd, 

Tut Bohemians are to be congratulated on having a 
translation of the Scriptures that is worthy to be placed 
beside our Revised Version. While in my work here I have 
often fuund the German translation faulty, especially of 
the Old Testament, { have been equally surprised to find 
the Bohemian * Kralicka”’ Bible, now three hundred years 
old, to be fully equal to our recent version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Before 1593 the Bohemians had a fair transla- 
tion of the Bible made from the Valgate. In that year, 
after more than tifteen years of laborious study on the 
part of at least twelve of the best scholars of the sixteenth 
century, the publication of the*t Kralicka”’ Bible in six 
parts, with brief notes, was completed. ‘The first volume, 
the Pentateuch, was printed in 157%. The name * Kra- 
licka”’ is from the town where the book was printed, the 
home of its noble and generous patron, John von Jerotin. 
Worthy of special mention among the translators are 
Jobn Blahoslav, who translated the New Testament, and 
Luke Helic, the son of a converted Jew, whose thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew rendered his services invaluable. 

The year 1620 brought light to New England, but the 
same year is memorable in Bohemia as ushering in dark- 
ness that broods even to-day over the fairest land of cen 
tral Kurope. The disastrous battle of the ** White Moun- 
tain’ in 1620 was followed by bitter persecution. A great 
number suffered martyrdom, and a larger number was 
driven into exile. These exiles took with them = their 
“Kralicka’ and were blessed iu other lands. The New 
Testament of the’ Kralicka”’ Bible was published with its 
notes some eighteen years ago, but the Old ‘Testament 
notes of the famous translators of 1593 have been reprinted 
in connection with the American Board’s mission, The old 
books of 1593 are very rare and expensive. The copy from 
which these notes were prepared | purchased some years 
ago in Switzerland. 

As Luther’s translation crystallized the ‘Teutonic ele- 
ments and made the German language, so the ** Kralicka’”’ 
has produced a similar result for the Bohemian tongue. 
The Kralicka Bible is the standard book for settling all 
disputes in Bohemian gram mar. 

Light is returning to this once happy and influential 
Bohemia, but the shadow of u dark cloud—Popery— 
upon the whole country. While thousands have gladly 
secured God’s Word, the masses are either superstitious or 
indifferent. While many of the officials see the impor- 
tance of our mission here, others are very bitter. One 
helper, who was put into prison three days for allowing 
a few, not members of our church, to attend the private 
Bible services in his house, has this week, for similar 
crime, been sentenced toa fine of eight dollars or to im- 
prisonment for four days. 

Another helper, brother of a former Mayor of Prague, 
visited last week some inquiring souls in the village of 
M—. At the instigation of the priests he was arrested, 
kept in confinement all night, and then early the next 
morning marched off to a judge three hours away. ‘This 
gentleman listened to the story and at once declared my 
helper free. 

At nearly every communion season new members are 
received to our churches, but some of them prove to be 
hypocrites, and this sad fact distresses us more than the 
persecution. . 


rests 





and worth and work of the monk of Wittenberg. But 


MEXICO. 
REFORM LAWS. 





BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


often asked, whether the Reform 

Laws of 1857 are usually enforced. They are surprisingly 

severe in their restrictions, aimed against the Roman 

Catholic Church, making it illegal for the priests to per- 

form the marriage ceremony, forbidding them to receive 

bequests from the dying, to wear their distinctive dress on 

the streets, to arrange for religious processions or acts of 
worship outside of church buildings, ete. That depends 
upon those in civil office, and these are influenced by pub 

lic sentiment, which varies widely in different States. 

The first bishop of Chihuahua arrived here from the 
south on the evening of October 3d, and was met at the 
railroad station by an immense concourse of people, who 
tried to take the horses from his carriage, that thev them- 
selves might draw it to the cathedral; but this was not 

allowed by the large force of police. The Mayor was on 
horseback to preserve order; and, altho many houses were 
illuminated, those of himself and the Governor were dark. 
Not one of the bells of the cathedral sounded; and the 
flowers, which in former years would have been strewn in 
the streets, were scattered before the bishop only after he 
reached his residence, within its private court. Of the 
two set speeches delivered at the banquet, one was made 
by a priesf and the other by the secretary of the State 
college, who is a subscriber to the two evangelical papers 
we circulate here. Instead of the ten thousand dollars it 
was hoped to raise, to celebrate the coming of the prelate 
and prepare his residence, less than one-third.of the sum 
was obtained. 

Three weeks later the bishop went to a town ninety 
miles from the railroad, where the writer happened to be 
visiting the little evangelical congregation. There eighteen 
triumphal arches had beea erected along the principal 
street, under which passed the carriages of the party, pre- 
ceded by a cavalcade of a hundred horsemen marching 
four abreast, with the Mayor and the Postmaster at the 
head. A daughter of the latter walked in front of the 
bishop’s horses, scattering flowers from the basket carried 
on herarm. All the time the music was playing and the 
cracked bells of the church were ringing violently, while 
the prelate waved his hand in blessing over the adoring 
throug. 

That very evening a petition to the Governor was signed 
by the brethren, to the eifect) that similar violations of 
the Constitution might not be allowed to occur in other 
parts of our State. One of the city papers here says that a 
careful inquiry has been ordered, and that those proved to 
have violated the law will be punished, Eventhe wife of 
the Governor is a subscriber to both the Faro and the 
Testigo. 

Chihuahua. 


THE question is 


- — > — 


.eee Those interested in the American Bouard’s mission 
in Spain have doubtless had their thoughts drawn espe- 
cially to the Protestant church at Santander, and won- 
dered how it fared in the recent disaster. Letters from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, of San Sebastian, who formerly lived 
at Santander, give very sad accounts of the sufferings. 
The Protestant church, numbering thirty-eight members, 
lost none by death; but the edifice, which was dedicated 
last August, was seriously injured, as was also the house 
of the native pastor adjoiniug. Necessary repairs will cost 
not far from 41,000, and the people who have already done 
their utmost to put up the building are unable to meet the 
charge. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick send an earnest appeal for 
help. Special yifts may be sent through the Treasurer of 
the American Board, Langdon 8S. Ward, Esq., 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charities. 
IN view of the daily increasing distress, which those who 
are best informed say is yreater than has been witnessed 
since the panic of 1873, the Industrial Christian Alliance 
has opened at 170 Bleecker Street, in this city, a People’s 
Restaurant, and will shortly open «a hotel, as separate 
departments of its work. ‘The restaurant, which has a 
capacity of from 1,000 to 2,000 meals a day, is open from 
seven. o'clock in the morning until midnight every day, 
including Sunday. A full meal of hot food is given to any 
man for five cents, or in return for an Alliance meal ticket. 
Tickets are to be had either personally or by letter to the 
address of the restaurant, at the rate of five dollars per 
hundred. It is hoped thus to start a counter influence to 
that exerted by the saloons which offer free lunches. The 
hotel will providesupper, bath, bed and breakfast at merely 
nominal cost. Tickets may be secured at the same address. 
During the past two years the Alliance has furnished over 
30,000 lodgings and nearly 100,000 meals, It has temporarily 
housed, fed and clothed more than 1,000 men, for nearly 
half of whom situations have been found. Almost the 
entire work of the house in all different departments, 
together with the shops, is doue by men who drift in from 
the streets. The plant of the restaurant aud hotel requires 
about $10,000. Donations of furniture, bedding, kitchen 
utensils, provisions and coal are urgently solicited. 
Contributions may be sent to the People’s Restaurant, 170 
Bleecker Street, or to the treasurer, John P. Townsend, 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., 18 Wall St., N. Y. 


...The will of Miss Jane Holmes, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
contains the following public bequests: Home for Orphan 
and Destitute Colored Children of Pittsburg and vicinity, 
$20,000; Pittsburg and Allegheny Orphan Asylum, $10,- 
000; Pittsburg and Allegheny Home for the Friendless, 
$10,000; Home for Aged Protestant Women, Wilkinsburg, 
$25,000; trustees of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, fur the use of the 





Prague. 


Presbyterian Committee on Missions for Preedmen, $20,000; 
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trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, for the relief of disabled min- 
isters and the widows and orphans of deceased ministers, 
$5,000; Fidelity Title and Trust Company, in trust for the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Women, $10,000; 
Church Home Association, $5,000; Allegheny General Hos- 
pital, $5,000; board of trustees of the Third Presbyterian 
church, Pittsburg, the pew of testatrix. After making 
many personal bequests, the above named legatees, begin- 
ning with Allegheny Orphan Asylum, are made residuary 
legatees. 


....Miss Mary Clapier Ritchie, of Philadelphia, recently 
contributed $10,000 each to the University and Jefferson 
College Hospitals, and $5,000 to the Philadelphia Home for 
Incurables, to provide a bed in each of these institutions 
for the trestment and maintenance of indigent single 
women suffering from incurable disease. These endow- 
ments are in memory of her brother, the late Commodore 
Robert Ritchie, U. S. N. 


....Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross 
Society, has been investigating the disaster on the Sea 
Islands along the Southern Coast, and says that 30,000 
people are in sore need of assistance. She will endeavorto 
secure from Congress an appropriation of funds for their 
relief, and will give the winter to the work of assisting the 
people to rebuild their homes and supplying their necessi- 
ties, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 24TH. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS.—MATTHEW 2: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he 
shall save his people from their sins.—Matt. 1: 21. 

Nores.—‘* Bethlehem of Judea.”—Six miles south of 

Jerusalem, the birthplace of David—called “ of Judea” to 
distinguish it from another Bethlehem in Zebulon. 
“* Herod the king”’—The first Herod the Great, very rich, 
the builder of the temple, but the object of much prejudice 
because his father was an Edomite.— “Wise men.’— 
That is, magi. They were properly Persian students of 
the heavenly bodies for astrological purposes, altho the 
term was applied to other than Persians.———‘“ We saw 
his star in the east.’—We cannot tell what this star was, 
whether a special new star or a conjunction of planets as 
some suppose. They must have known of the Jews’ ex- 
pectation of a Messiah, and interpreted the star as indicat- 
ing his birth.———‘‘ He was troubled.”—He feared a plot 
to overthrow his throne.——“ Written by the prophet.” — 
Micah 5: 2. The quotation does nov exactly follow the 
Hebrew. ——“t Learned of them carefully.”’—Probably so 
as to know about how old the child was. He subsequently 
gave orders to killall children less than two years old. 
This implies that the star had appeared a year or more 
previousl y.———“‘ The star went before them.”— 
This seems to indicate a moving miraculous light.—— 
* Vhere the young child was.’’—Probably no longer in the 
stable. ———** Worshiped him.”—In an attitude of respect 
aud reverence, but the word does not require divine wor- 
ship.———‘*' Gold,” ete.—The most precious products of 
theircountry. These products would seem toindicate that 
they came from Arabia. 

Instruction.—The wise men from the East were not 
Jews, but pagans, worshipers, probably, of fire, or of the 
sun. But God had put his Spirit even in their hearts, en- 
lightening them enough so that they should seek after the 
Messiah. Wedo not know now how much of God’s Spirit 
may be with those who do not wi rship as we do; only that 
by their fruits ye shall know them. 

These wise men did not think they knew everything. 
They were glad to come and ask questions, and to learn 
everything else they could. The men or boys whoaie most 
conceited of their knowledge are the most ignorant; for 
they have not learned their ignorance. 

The King.of the Jews was to be King of the world. 
Therefore wise foreigners came to dohim homage. To him 
every knee shall bow. 

When Jesus comes into a community to make its people 
righteous, to save them from their sins, then men like 
Herod are greatly troubled. They do not want people 
saved from sin, but wish them to continue in sin. We 
must not be surprised if rumsellers and corrupt men get 
disturbed and angry. Itis a sign that Christ is here. 

Those were very curious priests and scribes, They knew 
where the Christ’ was to appear, six miles off in Bethlehem : 
but they could not get away from Jerusalem and their 
books far enough to run down to Bethlehem and look for 
him. “They left that to the despised foreigners. Too often 
since then the priests and clergy have waited until out- 
siders should start some charity, or some good work for the 
education and elevation of the people. 

Those who really seek after Christ will find him. God 
is not far from any one of us, and he has given us indi- 
cations enough. If we will but endeavor with sincere at- 
tempt, we shall receive light in our consciences, and our 
prayers will be heard by One whose ears will always be 
quick to hear our petition, even thoignorant. It is the 
wicked, like Herod, who cannot find Christ to destroy 
him, or who, like the priests, will not search for him. The 
star will lead the true seeker. 

The day of Christ’s birth is a blessed day for thre world. 
It brings peace and good will. It brings salvation from 

sin. It brings the world’s great Teacher and Savior. Then 
worship him, all ye people. Do as the wise men did, find 
him, and adore him. 

The wise men left gifts for the infant Savior, yold, 
frankincense and myrrh, the best they had. What less 
can wedo? Shall not each of us at this glad season first 
give gifts to Jgsus ? We give gifts to each other, to all 
our relatives ; but have we first brought a gift to Jesus ? 
Think what is the best gold and incense you can give him. 
your love, your whole heart. Give him 





yourself. He gave himself to you; give yourself to him. 
Then give him everything else you have. It all comes 
from his love; give it back to him in the best way you can. 
Use all you have in just the way that will best please 
him, in help for the poor, for his Church, for loved ones, 
You cannot see him, but you can see him in them. 
‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my disciples, ye have done it unto 
me.” 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

DERR, EF. T., Reynoldsville, Penn., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

ELDER, Josepn A., Albany, N, Y., called to New Haven, Conn. 

GUNN, A. R. (Prot. Epis,), accepts call to Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON, H. L., Danbury, accepts call to Pendleton Hill, 
Conn. 

OMANS, W. P., Scriba, N. Y., resigns. 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN, Springboro, accepts call to West Spring- 
fleld, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, J. M. W., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

WHALEN, H. J., Mt. Upton, called to Walton, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, SILA8 N., inst. November 23d, Westbrook, Me, 

AYERS, WALTER H., Lebanon, Mo., resigns. 

BRAY. WILuIAM L., Rhinelander, accepts call to Ashland, 
8. 


ei “anne WALTER A., Blairsburg, accepts call to Chapin, 
au. 


BROMER, Epwarp 8., Yale Sem., called to Bethlehem, Conn. 


EDMANDS, T. Merrit, inst. November 21st, First ch., Brain- 
erd, Minn, 


EVISON, Aubert E., Cando, N. D., resigns. 


FINGER, C. F. (German Evan.), accepts call to German ch., 
Davenport, Ia. 

FOSTER, Festus, Haven, Kan., resigns. 

GARDNER, Natruan E., Lusk, Wyo., accepts call to Silver 
Creek, Neb. 

HENNING, Grorae W., Second ch., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

HOLMES, Tueovore J., inst. November 22d, Hopkinton, Mass. 


HOUSE, Euwin L., Pine St. Meth. ch, Portland, Me., accepts 
call to Attleboro, Mass. 


JONES, IVAN M., Beacon, Ia., accepts call to Barneveld, Wis. 
JONES. Joun E., Oberon, accepts call to Forman and Rutland, 
N.D. °* 


JONES, Ropert G., Paynesville, accepts call to Pres. ch., Shak- 
opee and Eden Prairie, Minn. 

KELLAR, Lewis H., Edgerton, Wis., called to Lyndale ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

KIRK WOOD, WiLuiaM A.,, inst. November 21st, Parkville, N. Y. 


LATHROP, Wituram G., inst. November 16th, North Haven, 
Conn. 


LEES, Joun W., Bradford, Vt., resigns. 

MORGAN, Davip W., Kingston, accepts call to Mason, N. H. 
NEWCOMB, Aakon S., Windsor, Wis., resigns. 

OAKEY, James, Cresco, la., accepts call to Zumbrota, Minn. 
— THOMAS M., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to West Pawlet, 


PAGE, Frepenic H., ord. November 23d, Boston, Mass, 

PARMELEE, WituiaM J., Cummington, Mass., resigns. 

PINKERTON, WiLtiamM B., Waverly, accepts call to Rock 
Rapids, Ta. 

REED, FRANK H., Lanesville, Mass., resigns. 


=>. Gronrae W., Iroquois, 8. D., called to St. Anthony Park, 
Minn. 


SLEEPER, Witttam T., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
SMITH, Mus. J. H. B., ord. November 20th, Overbrook, Kan. 
VOORHEES, Louts B., inst. November 22d, Groton, Mass. 


WARREN. Epcar L., Andover House, accepts call to Trinity 
ch., North Attleboro, Mass. 


WOODBRIDGE, Rieu arp G., inst. recently, Middleboro, Mass. 
YOUNG, Cuarues T , Wichita, Kan., called to Little River and 
Chase, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
BRISTOW, T. J., inst. December 3d, Somerset, Penn, 
CUAPIN, W. V. F., Stevens Point, Wis., called to Solon, O. 
GARDNER, Murray H., Martinsburg, accepts call to Horse- 
head, N. Y., not Minn. 
GORTON, PHILO, Quasqueton, accepts call to Sumner, Ia. 
McCLEAN, R. F., New Bloomfield, accepts call to Muncy, Penn. 
MORTON. W. W., Denver, Col., called to Allegheny, Penn. 
PALMER, S.S., Sterling, IIL, accepts call to East Oakland, Cal. 
PATTERSON, J. F., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Orange, 


PFANSTIELML, A. A., Shelbyville, Ind., called to Lafayette, Ind. 
PROUDEFIT, ALEXANDER, Baltimore, Md., resigns, 

PRUGH, R. FE. P., Rogerstown, accepts call to Corydon, Ind. 
THOMSON, E, W., Marengo, U1., called to Jamestown, N. D. 
SCHULTS, J. D., Zionsville, accepts call to Fowler, Ind. 
STILES, H. H., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

WARREN, J. D., Oriskany, called to Knoxboro, Penn. 
WRIGHT, J. E., Pittsburg, called to Lock Haven, Penn. 


LUTHERAN. 
BOWERS, GreorGe S., York, Penn., accepts call to Hagerstown, 
Ma. 


mere. G.G.M., Union Bridge, M4d., accepts,call to Everett, 
enn, 

COLVER, M., Lena, IIL., accepts call to Galion, O. 
EARNHEART, T., Jonesboro, IIL, resigns. 

HENSON, H. P., Denver, Col, resigns. 

HONGUM, J. P., Leadville, accepts call to Denver, Col, 
McGANN, J. H., Stone, accepts call to Lewisburg, Penn. 

SILL, G., Chalfont, Penn., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
FERGUSON, J. DubLEY, becomes pastor emeritus, Scottsville, 
eh A 


GANSS, CHARLES, Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

GRIFFIN, ALFRED Wo., St. Peter’s ch., accepts assistantship, 
Trinity ch., New York, N. Y. 

KLEFFER, A. R., Colorado Springs, Col., accepts call to Trinity 
ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

LITTLE, Epwarpb P., Nantucket, Mass., accepts call to Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

MEAD. Ja tes B., Osceola Mills, accepts call to Chambersburg, 
’enn. 

TURNER, C. H. B., Tyler, Tex., accepts call to Anniston, Ala. 

waeowt. Ws. BALL, Port Henry, accepts call to Champlain, 
si MISCELLANEOUS. 

ENGLE, W.S., Ref. Ger., Hegius, Penn., resigns. 

FRASER, D., Univ., North Anson and Madison, Me., called to 
North Orange, Mass. 

LYTLE, A. W., United Pres. accepts call to New Lisbon, Ohio. 

McCONNELL, J. O., United Pres., McConnell’s Mills, goes to 
Slippery Rock, Penn. 

MILLER, R. W., Ref. Ger., Hummelstown, Penn., resigns. 

ROSS, manger A., Assoc. Ref. Pres., died November 25th, Sha- 
ron, 8. C. 


WRIGHT, THE Revs. Mr. and Mrs. A. E., Univ., inst. Novem- 
ber 28th, as joint pastors, Prospect Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT.* 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


WE have in Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott 
and ‘‘ The Journals of Sir Walter Scott,” the prolog and 
epilog to the career of a remarkable man. They embrace 
the joyous hours of his young manhood and the coming 
shadows of his last days, the morning aud evening twi- 
light of a glorious career. The first letter of his which 
has been preserved was addressed to Miss Charlotte Car- 
penter, the daughter of Jean Charpentier and Charlotte 
Valere, of Lyons, and was written in September, 1797 ; 
the last entry in his ‘‘ Journal” was dated April 16ih, 
1832. These dates cover a period of nearly thirty-six 
years, and as much of land and sea as lies between Scot- 
land and Italy, probably from Edinburgh and certainly 
to Rome, rot far from Porta San Giovanni. The first 
words begin ‘‘Since Miss Carpenter has forbid my seeing 
her”; the last words end ‘‘ We slept reasonably, but on 
the next morning” . . . (The rest wassilence.) Be- 
fore the first line was penned he had published his earli- 
est writing in verse,a translation of ‘* The Wild Hunts- - 
man” of Burger; before the last his metrical romances, 
his brilliant critical studies, his incomparable Novels, 
beginning, say, with ‘‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” and closing with ‘‘Castle Dangerous.” The 
earliest verse of his which has been recorded was ex- 
temporized at Ravelstone in his sixth year, and was 
reminiscent of the little Queen Anne’s man, to whom the 
great Dr. Bentley remarked: ‘ It is a pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope ; but you must not call it Homer.” Master Walter's 
couplet was as follows : 

“Seven Roman Cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer lugged his head.” 
His dying words were spoken at Abbotsford, on Septem- 
ber 17th, 1832, and were addressed to Lockhart : ‘* Lock- 
hart, I may have buta minute to speak to you, My 
dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious—be a 
goodman. Nothing else will give you any comfort when 
you come to lie here.” His latest reading was in the 
Prophecies of Isaiah and the Book of Job, and the favor 
ite hymns of his last hours were the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” and 
this noble, monkish canticle : 
* Stabat Mater dolorova, 

Juxrta crucem lacrymosa, 

Dum pendebat Filius.” 

He was born on August 15th, 1771, in a house belong- 
ing to his father, at the head of the College Wynd, in 
Edinburgh; he was buried on September 26th, 1832. 
His son-in-law has described his burial in a few pathetic 
words, which in substance are these : 

“His funeral was conducted in an unostentatious man- 

ner, but the attendance was very great. Few of his old 
friends then in Scotland were absent, and many, both 
friends and strangers, came from a great distance. His 
old domestics and foresters made it their petition that no 
hireling hand might assist in carrying his remains. ‘They 
uhemselves bore the coffin to the hearse, and from the 
hearse to the grave.” 
Then followed a list of his pallbearers, his sons, his 
son-in-law, his cousins and many gentlemen and noble- 
men, writers to the signet, men-and-arms, and the like. 
Prayers were offered in the Scotch fashion by the Prin- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh and the Minis‘er 
of St. Cuthbert’s. High and low, everybody in the 
neighborhood of Abbotsford, stood with uncovered 
heads as the procession was formed: from Danrick to 
Melrose, the whole population, all in black, stood at 
their doors; the train of carriages extended more than 
a mile, the yeomanry following it on horseback. It was 
late in the day before they reached Dryburgh. An ac- 
cident which stopped the procession on a hill at 
Bemerside, where Scott had always checked his horse, 
need not delay us now: 

“The wide inclosure at the Abbey of Dryburgh was 
thronged with old and voung; and when the coffin was 
taken from the hearse, and again laid on the shoulders of 
the afflicted servingmen, one deep sob burst from a thou- 
sand lips. Mr. Archdeacon Williams read the Burial 
Service of the Church of England; and thus, about half- 
past five o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, the twenty- 
sixth of September, 1832, the remains of Sir Walter Scott 
were laid by the side of his wife in the sepulcher of his 
ancestors.”’ 

No one should attempt to read these memorials of 
Scott who is not familiar with Lockhart’s Biography. 
It consists of nine crown octavo volumes, which con- 
tain, exclusive of extraneous writing, twenty-seven 
hundred and forty-one pages; to these must be added 
eight hundred and ninety-five octavo pages from his 
‘‘ Journals,” and eight hundred and thirty-two pages 
from the ‘ Letters.” It requires considerable leisure to 
cast a glance over the surface of these materials; it de- . 
mands, days, weeks, months, years even, to read them 
understandingly, thoroughly. Whoever is scant of time 
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had better not open these pages. They preserve the 
record of many friendships, the memory of many great 
names. They connect Scott with all his contemporaries, 
minor oaes, like the Ettrick Shepherd, lesser ones, like 
Miss Seward and Monk Lewis, and such masters as 

Wordsworth and Byron. He was just, he was more 

than generous to every one of them—to would be makers 

of epics, like Southey, or single-string writers of tragedy, 

like Joanna Bailie and Felicia Hemans. He knew 

everybody who was worth knowing, and many nobodies, 

in whom he persuaded himself that he felt an interest. 

The literary life of Sir Walter linked him directly to all 

the literature of his own age, and indirectly to many 

seventeenth and sixteenth century authors, the Dean of 

St. Patrick’s for one, and that man of brilliant parts, 

glorious John Dryden. His heart went out to Dryden, but 
not to Swift, whose savage cyncisins he rather pitied than 

condemned, Our master was as sincere as the Master of 

mankind. He created from old balladry the romance of 

chivalry in ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in ‘* Mar- 

mion,” in ** The Lady of the Lake,” even in ‘‘ Rokeby.” 

He divined and perfected the historical novel in ‘* Wav- 

erley,” which he conceived in his thirty-fourth year, and 

which was followed in swift succession by the long line 

of comic and tragic characters ia ‘*‘ Guy Mannering,” in 

“The Black Dwarf” and ‘Old Mortality,” in ‘* The 

Heart of Mid Lothian,” the tragic ‘‘ Bride of Lammer- 

moor,” in gracious and glorious ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” where his 

genius was at its bost, and in those wonderful studies of 

Church and State, ‘* Tae Monastery,” and ‘* Kenilworth,” 

and in the splendors of ‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel,” of 

‘* Peveril of the Peak,” and ‘ Red Gauntlet.” He was 

only forty-eight when he created Gurth and Wamba and 

the noble Rebecca. Who except Shakespeare surpassed 

him in the profusion of his creative gifts? He impro- 

vised with astonishing celerity, creating in a single year 

the four volumes in the third series of ‘* Tales of My 

Landlord,” and in the ensuing twelve month nine addi- 

tional volumes of equal value. 

His earliest letter to Wordsworth, written when he 
was thirty-four, was more than kindly, it was friendly, 
hearty. It was followed, in less than a year, by an ad- 
miring epistle to that man of many languages, Leyden, 
and about the same time by one addressed to Southey, 
whose ponderous epic of ‘* Madoc” he compelled him- 
self to praise. Our long-winded friend, Robert, was 
not greatly in advance of the Cottles, nor much, in his 
own belief, behind the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” His 
epiclets were to make him opulent; they are forgotten. 
Scott perceived the exquisite qualities of Maria Edge- 
worth, and evolved out of her Irish novels his wiser and 
wittier Scotch tales, He divined and acknowledged the 
quiet humor of Jane Austen ; it was so much better than 
his own ** bow-wow” style. And poor Maturin, preach- 
er, poet, dramatist, who enjoined silence in his house- 
hold by sticking a wafer on his corrugated brow, and 
who wrote a play in many acts—twenty, I believe, was 
the number, tho it may have been only seventeen and a 
half, with fifteen last acts—he persuaded this gentle 
lunatic to omit The Gentleman in Black, who was one of 
his protagonists, and substitute ‘‘ Bertram” in his place. 
Edmund Kean produced a sensation as its misanthrop- 
ical hero, for which misdemeanor Coleridge could not 
forgive the deluded British playgoer, who had the bad 
taste to prefer Maturin’s puppet to his own living crea- 
ture in ‘* Remorse.” Samuel was always out of humor 
with others, and in humor with his poor bedrugged tal- 
ents. He was certain that Scott’s elementary inspiration 
was pilfered from his wonderful ‘‘Christabel,” and he 
may not have been entirely mistaken ; but what a theft 
it was that produced so many fantasies from one magic 
quill! Truly Scott was the Wizard of the North, the 
younger brother of Merlin, and the elder brother of 
Prospero, All the great players of his great period 
believed in him. Sarah Siddons was devoted to his 
genius, her brothers—John, Philip and Charles—wor- 
shiped his dignity, Charles Matthews adored his grace, 

Young his versatility, Terry inhabited his intellectual 

palace, Laidlaw reverenced him, Hogg bristled with 

his own keener humor, princes and dukes, the fourth 

George, and my lord of Buccleuch, and numberless 

noble gentlewomen honoring themselves highly, hon- 
ored this loyal and royal gentleman. Is there any sov- 
ereignty superior to that of song, any regality like that 

of romance, any gift more glorious than genius? If so, 

Whose, and why? ‘‘Gentle Shepherd, tell me why ?” 

Byron vanquished him with ‘Childe Harold,” but en- 

throned him in the ‘* Waverley Novels,” the hidden 

authorship of which could not elude his penetrative 
glance. He thought more highly of Scott than of any 
man since Shakespeare, whose greatness he denied, 

Little Tommy Moore never piped so choicely as for the 

Lord of the Isles, not even for her Grace at Holland 

House and her Grace at Lansdown Terrace. Constable 
caressed him, Ballantyne blessed him, little Lydia White 

loved his shadow. The gentle creature cornered the 

world in indigo. 

In this great country of ours we are informed that 
Scott was proficient in the exercise of the pride which 
apes humility, It may be, since he descended from 
4 aristocratic race, that this charge is true. Still, the 
faet remains that curiosity concerning him does not 
diminish, but rather enlarges. We have his portraits in 

our books, from his baby visage, painted, probably, 





as an aquarelle, in his sixth year, and succeeded by a 
gallery of later likenesses, the collection being crowned 
by the best of Raeburn’s two or three reproductions of 
his features, and dominated by the magnificent Bust of 
Chantrey. We have most, if not all of them, in the 
“ Journals,” the ‘* Letters” aud in Lockhart’s magnifi- 
cent ‘‘ Memoir,” of which there are only two earlier rivals 
—Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” and Moore’s ‘‘ Byron.” The 
wealth of materials which forces itself upon us is enor- 
mous—about Scott and his followers ; anent surround- 
ing writers, and his period and people. Of these last,we 
can only intimate that the wife of his bosom, and the 
empress of his emotions, was not more, but rather less, 
wise than Werther’s ‘‘ Lotte,” with her snippings of 
bread and butter, of whom and of which the author of 
‘* Vanity Fair” has told us. Mer French-Scottish rela- 
tive supported her thrifty nature in her avidity for pound, 
and her avoidance of wedding cake. 

When I remember the great authors and critics who 
have not admired Scott lamas nearly it dignantas I ever 
allow myself to be. Why should we quarrel with fools ¢ 
He founded important schools, in verse and prose ; his 
verse reflects every Scottish scene over which the wings 
of his fancy flitted—the haunts of his sheriffdom in and 
about Tweed and its environments—Melrose, Dryburgh, 
Arran, the Hebrides; he knew them all, and he cast 
about all the potent spell of his imagination. His por- 
traits are before me, with those of other famous men to 
whom he was a friend: Byron, Campbell, Irving; and 
in my little collection of holograpbs I have two from his 
pen, a letter to Rose, the trauslator of Aristo, and a 
struggle to divulge a friendly notice of a book on the 
Animal Kingdom the year before he uttered his ‘* Ad- 
sum.” It was written on the back of a note from 
Lamb’s friend, Hone, of antiquarian celebrity, and is 
very melancholy, the last chime of sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune, He was an extraordinary genius. 


_ 
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HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


THE hard times may have told on the sale of books, but 
they do not seem to have had much effect on the number 
and richness of the holiday publieatious, 

There is a fashion in book making, and this year the 
fashion has turned away from large, illustrated and costly 
folios to volumes more modest and more convenient in 
size, 

The present tendency is to the illustration of highly 
popular books, as, for example, Blackmore's Lorna Doone, 
which, beside Estes & Lauriat’s fairly good illustrated 
edition and Putnam’s “Exmoor Edition,” has been brought 
out this year with great splendor in two wholly rew and 
fresh editions by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, and 
Joseph Knight & Co.. of Boston; and, with a large 
amount of new and valuable illustration, in the revised 
and extended Burrows Brothers’ edition, which is this sea- 
son handsomer and richer than ever. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York is another ex- 
ample published by the Putnams, uniform with their 
“Ayapida Kdition ” of the ‘ Conquest of Grenada,” and 
‘“Darro Edition” of the ‘* Alhambra,” with 225 illustra 
tions, originals by EK. W. Kemble. The margins are beau- 
tifully illuminated, not, however, in varying designs car 
ried through each entire signature as inthe ‘* Alhambra ” 
last year. The Autocrat, with Howard Pyle’s inventions, 
is another delightful coutribution inthe same line from 
the Riverside Press. Madame Lemaire’s illustrations and 
the otherwise extremely beautiful workmanship of the 
volume justify us in adding to this list The Abbé Constan 
tin, by Halévy, in Crowell’s ‘Handy Volume Edition.” 
Nothing in this class is more modestly charming than 
the Macmillan edition of Miss Mitford’s Our Village, uni- 
form with “ Cranford ” in 1892, and ** The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ in 1801, all three ifdustrated in his best style by 
Hugh Thomson. 

The latest addition to this series of finely illustrated 
books is in many respects the most striking of all, the 
Harpers’ edition of Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth, with its wealth of vignette illustrations worked 
into the page with delightful variety, and all (or most of 
them) from drawings by William Martin Johnson. The 
low tone of the heliotype reproductions leaves something 
to be desired in the way of execution ; but the whole make- 

up of the volume, its soft tints and rich, flexible manufac- 
ture, give it a high place in the list of holiday publica 
tions. 

A rarer but racy addition to this list of fine holiday pub 
lications is the large-paper edition of the Rev. I. Bradley’s 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, the Orford Freshman, 
By Cuthbert Bede, Forty years ayo this book was better 
known as it had devolved upon it then the unshfred re 
sponsibility of standing up alone for the comic side of Eng- 
lish student. life. It has, however, never seen itself in such 
a dress as these tbree volumes, imprinted on Dickinson 
handmade paper, and with Japan paper for the etchings. 

Beckford’s Vathek, of which 150 copies only are offered 
in the American market by the Macmillans, really belongs 
in the same class, tho the pains expended on its publica- 
tion entitle it to the honors of distinct mention. The mys- 
tery of its composition is now exploded, but since 1787 it 
has held its own as the best Eastern tale yet produced by 
European authorship, and is worthy of comparison with 
the “Arabian Nights.’’ Henley’s translation and notes 
make the English reader forget the French origin of the 
story. The present edition is a dainty octavo, bound in 
green silk, with an arabesque spread over it in golden 
tracery. Tke text is imprinted on a soft, firm and flexible 
handmade paper, which takes perfectly the full-page etch- 
ings which display the skill and inventive fertility of Mr. 








Herbert Nye. 
Of original illustrated books the list is a loug one. The 


few we have selected for notice begin with the two vol- 
umes quarto of Emile Michel’s Rembrandt: His Life, His 
Work and His Time, translated from the French by 
Florence Simmonds. Edited by Frederick Wedmore, and 
published in the American market by the Scribners, For 
the lover of good books in whose make-up the art element 
is a principal feature, nothing on our list will be likely to 
prove more attractive than these two noble volumes. 
Rembrandtis yet asubject about which there isa possibility 
of learning and saying semethiug new, tho M. Michel has 
done his best to reduce these possibilities to the lowest 
terms. In these volumes he presents the results of his ex- 

plorations on such a_ broad scale as to include a Life of 

Rembrandt, an account of the social, intellectual and 

political life of the times as bearing on the development 

and interpretation of Rembrandt’s work, and a full critic- 

al description of the entire mass of his work in all depart- 

ments with classified catalogs. The extent to which the 

accurate reproduction of Rembrandt’s works, large and 

small, is carried isa feature of the volumes which could 

not have been thought of even a few years ago. We have 

compared many of these reproductions with originals in 

our posses-ion and with the uniform result of finding that 

the only important variation is in size. The two quartos 

contain sixty-seven full-page plutes and two hundred and 

fifty illustrations in the text. In some respects the Eng- 

lish edition is to be preferred to the original French, as 

new blocks have been occasionally substituted in it for 

blocks which turned out badly in the French. <A few 

questionable examples have been removed and some highly 

important additions made, to say nothing of the cor- 

rections and other amendment which the translation gave 

M. Michel an opportunity to introduce into the work. 

Our readers will find elsewhere iu this present number 
of THE INDEPENDENT a notice of Masters and Masterpicces 
of Engraving, by Willis O. Chapin, a work of permanent 
interest but which has also the immediately attractive and 
artistic features which require us to place it in the front 
rank of Holiday publications. Unlike M. Michel, Mr. 
Chapin does not limit himself to one master nor attempt a 
thorough exhibition of the work of any one of them He 
takes for his subject the masters and their masterpieces. 
Like M. Michel his work is a happy mingling of history, 
biography, criticism and exposition, managed in a popular 
but intelligent way and illustrated with a superb series of 
engravings and heliogravures, many of them notable ex- 
ampies of good work. 

Hopkinson Smith gave us last year a memorable collec 
tion in five Parts of the “American Illustrators,” published 
by the Scribners, This year the same publishers offer in 
the American market a limited edition of French Itlus- 
trators, by Louis Morin. ‘The plates give a striking series 
of reproductions of such artists as Detaille, Delort, Lynch, 
Marchetti, Le Blant, Renouard, Lepere, Kaemmerer, Gia 
comelli, and others, in all more than sixty. The attempt 
is made in many of these examples to reproduce the orig- 
inals in color with a result which if it must still be pro 
nounced unsatisfactory show great advance on what has 
been done before, 

A very different book but altogether dainty and charm- 
ing is the English rendering of Daphnis and Chloe from 
the Greek pastoral romance of Longus written in the 
fourth century. The volumes comes from Goupil, and the 
American publisher is Francis Niccolls, Boston. It makes 
a large square, octavo rich and elegant, introduced to Eng 
lish readers by Jules Clarette of the French Academy. 
The illustrations are a feature which for dainty grace and 
idyllic simplicity are not often equaled, 

Some Artists at the Fair, published by Scribner, with 
its elegant old pica printed pages and five artist-authors 
to devote their pencils to the illustration of the Fair, is 
not likely to be distanced in the race. The five artists are 
Millet, Low, Mitchell, Hopkinson Smith and Hamilton 
Gibson. Hach gives his pen and pencil to the department 
of the Exposition he knows best, and the result isa unique 
book among the memorials of the Fair, which combines 
the exquisite grace of Gibson’s last year’s ‘‘Rambler’s Cal- 
endar”’ with Hopkinsouv Smith’s picturesque touches and 
the broad, free drawing of Millet and the other artists. 

Tie wenderfully beautiful theme of Henry Van Dyke’s 
Christ-Child in Art is i: deed the keynote of all Christmas 
illustration. In striking it Dr. Van Dyke gives us the 
best interpretation he can find of the infancy of Jesus, as 
seen in Scripture, in legend and in art. His volume is a 
yraceful recognition of the artist as an expusitor which, 
without weakening the seriousness of the divine ideal, 
adds much toits charm and not a few touches to its bu- 
man power. 

Clara Erskine Clement’s Queen of the Adriatic is a com- 
pilation, and is guilty of the impossible attempt to por- 
tray Venice without color. It is, nevertheless, a pleasing 
and a useful book, as its predecessors of last year in the 
same series of handsome uniform volumes have proved— 
“Genoa the Superb” and “The Lily of the Arno.” We 
take much the same view of Frederick Diodati Thomp 
son’s On the Track of the Sun, published by the Appletons, 
a very useful and entertaining volume, copiously and fair- 
ly well illustrated. 

The great book among illustrated juveniles for the sea 
son is The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls, 
by Tudor Jenks. The details are endless and as accurate 
as photography could make them, which it must be ad- 
mitted is not saying very much. The boys and girls have, 
however, little to complain of in this case. 

Tho we have not yet scen it, the prospect is so inviting 
as to excuse us for saying in advance that Macmillan & 
Co. will publish, in time for Christmas, a nursery rhyme 
book, by Miss Christina G. Rossetti, entitled “‘ Sing-Song.”’ 
It will have 120 illustrations, by Mr. Arthur Hughes, en- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. We are sure that our 
readers will pardon us for adding here a charming publi- 
cation of Putuam’s The Light Princess, and Other Fairy 

Tales, by George Macdonald, illustrated by Maud Hum- 
phrey, and The True Story Book, by Andrew Lang. 











The best holiday books are not, however, always illus- 
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trated bovks, or a combination of pictorial art in some 
form with literature. It may be a service to our readers 
to add to the lists given abovea few of the best recent 
publications of this more serious class. Foremost among 
them, and, indeed, the leading book, of the whole year, is 
the two volumes of Prcfessor Norton’s Letters of James 
Russell Lowell, than which no better offering can be made 
to a friend. 

Should that friend be astudent of United States history 
he might well be pleased with the two large volumes which 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams has devoted to the pioneer in 
that science, Jared Sparks. Should he be more interested 
in the political history of the country, the literature of the 
year has nothing betterin it for him than Goldwin Smith’s 
Outline of the Political History of the United States, 
Should that friend delight in biography there is nothiug 
better than the two volumes fresh from the press of the 
Life and Letters of the Great Botanist, Asa Gray. If he 
wants a literary biography there is Linton’s Whittier for 
him, with its leaves uncut ; or if he wants something with 
atouch of philosophy in it there is the Memvir of that 
most genial of college presidents, Noah Porter, recently 
edited by Mr. Meriam. If he wants it spiced with quaint 
old time simplicity and ideals he may take, on our word 
for it, Miss Caroline Hazard’s Life of one of her Rhode 
Island College Tom, or Miss Jewett’s Deep- 
haven with its classic South Berwick and York illustra- 
tions. Should he crave a touch of earthly paradise we 
might send him the Italian Gardens by Charles A. Platt. 
Should his spirits soar too high for prose they will hardly 
soar higher in verse than Mr. Bliss Carman’s Low Tide on 
Grand Pré, or than Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts’s Songs of 
the Common Day. Should they rise higher than this, to 
the transcendent ecstatics of athletics, we could still 
proffer him Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
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A peculiarly beautiful volume for the holidays, or for 
any other days in the year, The Masters and Masterpieces 
of Engraving, by Willis O. Chapin, evidently represents 
much careful compilation of historical data, from approved 
sources, and a sincere affection for an art that richly stim- 
ulates the amateur’s zeal. 
fascinating of the year’s list. 
are 


The book is among the most 
In the literary contents we 
agreenbly surprised; for the title suggests that the 
text will prove merely that perfunctory and fragmentary 
comment on a group of selected illustrations representing 
the average Christmas book’s raison d’étre. Mr. Chapin, 
however, has compiled a work amounting to a brief but 
comprehensive, simply written and really useful reference 
book and history, one which, in the quantity and accuracy 
of its data —biographic and other—can be recommended as 
a permanent help to the amateur of engravings and etch- 
ings. The author writes in no sense as one entitled to 
speak with individual authority, nor proposing to offer 
aught new in facts, appreciations or comments. 
But from the dawn of the graver’s art, as expressed 
in such faint precursors of its splendors as were the coarse 
“St. Christopher’ woodcut and the * dotted manner” of 
work, on through the classic glories of Diirer, and Mare An 
tonio Raimondi and the prints of the great German, Italian 
and Dutch early masters,of the lucent epoch of French 
workmanship, under Louis XTV and Louis XV, and that of 
English master-hands like Woollett and Sharp, the study 
and story are pursued entirely to the information of the 
reader who is not already a connaisseur. A survey of the 
artasit is in our time, and of contemporary men of emi 
nence in it concludes the chronicle. The office of this lit 
erary portion of the book,as stated by the author in his 
preface, is unpretentious—and that office, ‘a more familiar 
knowledge of an important deparment of art education,” 
he has helpfully accomplished. We certainly demur to the 
rather startling license which Mr. Chapin takes in deal- 
ing very liberally with etchers and etchings in a book, the 
title of which not recognize any such intention. 
Surely he must appreciate that etching is and has been 
from the first a process so distinct from eugraving that it 
demands its separate literary treatment and possesses it 
amply. But one is disposed to condone such a license and 
confusion of things artistic (to which, even in its preface, 
the book makes no reference), in view of the added beauty 
of illustrations introduced on the strength of the refer- 
ences to men like Rembrandt, Jacquemart and others. For 
a most especial feature of the pictorial contents isthe quan- 
tity of heliographic facsimiles of representative works in 
all periods, these reproductions in the perfect style of imi 
tations of the originals to which receut French processes, 
particularly, have accustomed us. Ferdinand Gaillard’s 
‘Téte de Cire” we notice is printed from the original 
plate ; but that delicate master-work seems hardly more 
ar original than such faultless representations, respective- 
ly, of the work of Visscher, Rembrandt, Mare Antonio, 
Diirer, and others scattered through the volume. By the 
by, we suggest to Mr. Chapin that another edition afford 
the reader at least some photogravures referring to the 
great works of the French engravers of the golden epoch ; 
and that he include—with due recognition in the title of 
the scope of the book—a few facsimiles of certain etchings 
of the most eminent modern French masters, easily pro- 
curable. They will add pietorial completeness to a sur- 
vey already delightfully liberal, on which the publishers 
bave manifestly scanted no pains nor cost. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers.) 
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Customs and Fashions tn Old and New England, 
By Alice Morse Earle. (Charles Scribuer’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) This volume is more secular in its tone and pos- 
sibly a shade less sympathetic in its treatment of the sub- 
ject than the author's previous volume,“ The Sabbath in 
Paritan New England,” of which it is the natural and 
necessary complement on the secular side. The impres- 
sion made by Mrs. Earle of old New England is in many 
respects the direct opposite of that given by the conven- 
tional critics of that Puritan Commonwealth. In contrast 
with the cold, straightlaced, intolerable solemnity of their 


romantic refrigerations we get from some of Mrs. Earle’s 





chapters the impression of bucolic revelries, of a people 
who knew well enough how to relax themselves, rude hi- 
larities and fleshly goings on. Certainly the chapters on 
“Courtship and Marriage Customs,” ‘Old Colonial 
Drinks and Drinkers,” ‘‘ Holidaysand Festivals,” ‘‘ Sports 
and Diversions,” to say nothing of the amusing chapter 
on “‘ Artifices of Handsomeness,” do not make an over- 
whelmingly solemn impression, tho they do recall Haw- 
thorne’s assertion that the most picturesque period of New 
England history was exactly this which is presented in 
Mrs. Earle’s two volumes. Jler books are certainly enter- 
taining, and show a scrupulous regard for accuracy in 
details, tho ber method is not to be relied on for general 
impressions, Delightful as it is as a series of amusing 
and interesting touches it bad to be a kind of patchwork 
made up by bringing together bits of fact which in 
reality lay far apart, unqualified by the modifying effects 
of environment, so that the perspective and the relation of 
things to each other is lost. For example, we are told in 
the chapter on books (also in that on child life) that these 
New Englanders took great pains with their handwriting. 
The accuracy of this statement depends on the time re 
ferred to. In the first colonial generation “ penmanship 
was almost a fine art; but it was less so in the second and 
far from it in the third, from which date it begins to im- 
prove. Judge Sewall fares hard in the chapter on court- 
ship, where he is caricatured out of all likeness by publish- 
ing the secrets of his diary. We note that Mrs. Karle 
quotes with respect in this chapter the Rev. Samuel 
Peters, to who-e malicious fiction we owe the Blue Laws 
of Connecticut and whom John Trumbull satirized in 
MecFingal as ‘‘ our fag-end man, Parson Peters.” It is not 
a book to be taken too seriously. It is history in its lighter 
moods and partial phases, its caprices, its comedies, its 
oddities and vagaries, with much that belongs to serious 
history thrown in on the homes of the people and their fur- 
nishings, domestic service, food, dress, medicine and fu- 
nerals, Tho not put together with as much regard to his- 
toric perspective as it might be, this good service it ren- 
ders, it scatters the theory that the glacial period held 
on in New England to the middle or end of the last 
century. Some of the chapters were first published in our 
columns, 


Phillips Brooks’s Letters of Travel (K.P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $2,00) need no further introduction. They 
abound ip everythizg which can make such a compilation 
attractive—pleasing scenes and incident, good company, a 
light, dignified and vivacious style, and the strong personal 
charm of avery unusual man driving the quill. The 
letters are gathered from the correspondence of several 
tripsin which the author ran about Kurope a good deal, 
onee got as far away as India, again spent asummer in Ja- 
panand made the trip to San Franciseo.—— Wind falls of 
Observation Gathered for the Edification of the VYounqgand 
the Solace of Others. Mr. Edward Sandford Martin seems to 
be thoroughly determined not to take himself too seriously. 
There is a deal of moralizing and good moralizing in his 
book, delivered in strong, pithy and pointed English and 
worked up froma very solid, wholesome philosophy of life. 
But it is all deliveres with so much of nervous anxiety to 
keep out of the pulpit as to amount toa mask and raise the 
suspicion that the author may be smiling at himself be- 
hindit. Mask orno mask there is a deal of good sense in 
the book, and the papers are notonly worth reading but of 
the kind that read themselves when once you have begun on 
them. ~-(Himpses through Lifes Windows, Selections 
fromthe Writings of J. R. Miller, DD. Arranged by Eva- 
lena L. Fryer. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
75 cents.) This is a selection of graceful incidents, anec 
dotes and sayings applied to the illustration of religious 
truth, after the manner of Spurgeon’s “ Feathers for Ar- 
rows.’ It makes an interesting c. llection for the use of 
young workers in the Y. M. C. A. and in tbe Christian En- 
deavor meetings. -Hlustrated Bible Dictionary: A 
Treasury of Biblical) History, Biography, Geography, 
Doctrine, and Literature, with Numerous lllustrations 
and Important Chronological Tables and Maps. By M. G. 
Kaston, M.A., D.D. (Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.50.) 
This is a very conservative, neatly published compilation 
for popular use in convenient form well manufactured and 
sold at a moderate price. The eompiler’s critical caliber 
may be estimated from his remark with regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that the * conclusion which is best 
supported, both from internal and external evidence, is 
that Paul was its author.’’——A Child’s Religion comes 
to us from the author of ‘ Jesus the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth,” and is another attempt to lay the foundations of faith 
in thechild mind by a method far more simple, natural and 
promising than that laid down in the traditional catechet- 
ical and dogmatic method. Everything is brought down 
tothe absolute simplicity of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
Christianity is presented as the religion of love and duty 
enforced by the mandates of an indwelling and intuitional 
conscience. The only apprehension we have as to the au- 
thor’s very sunny and gracious method is that it may not 
be definite enough to lead to clear impressions in the child 
mind, and that it would need to be supplemented by some 
more catechetical teaching or some such definite presenta- 
tion of the substantial facts of the Christian faith as we 
have in the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed. (Keegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., London. #1.00.) 


Inigo Jones and Wren; or, the Rise and Decline of Mod- 
ern Architecture in England. By W. .. Loftie. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $450.) This must be classed 
among the rich and elegant books of the season. Itis a 
plea for architecture as an art rather than a profession or 
a trade. It is copiously illustrated with drawings or helio- 
type reproductions of many of the best examples of build- 
ing done iu England since the Reformation. The author 
is by profession a clergyman, but has been for more than 
twenty years engaged in literary pursuits ; writing, among 
other things, for the Arehwological Journal, the Maga- 
zine of Art, the Portfolio, the Guardian, and latterly on 
the editorial staff of the Saturday Review, He is the 





author of a number of books on municipal antiquities, on 
which subject he is particularly strong. His “ author- 
ized”’ ‘‘Guide to the Tower’”’ sold up to 10,000 copies in 
the first three weeks. The late Prof. EK, A. Freeman se- 
lected him to write the volume on the “ City” in his series 
of ‘Historic Towns.” It is not wide of the mark to say 
that the present volume is the ripest fruit of all his 
learning, his experience and his critical acumen. It is a 
book we are glad to see. It is a plea for the substantial 
and essential principles of architecture, for good material 
and good building, for proportion, dimension, relative 
adaptation and adaptation to uses, as against the modern 
methods of shifty construction concealed by enormously 
expensive elaboration and ornament. Mr. Loftie calls 
the architecture of the period of which he treats, 
Wren’s period and Inigo Jones’s, “ Palladian,” with the 
view of expressing not so much the relation of these works 
to Palladio as the founder of a school, as to an architecture 
which, tho derived from the study of Palladio and his 
works, became, in the hands of Wren and Inigo Jones, dis- 
tinctively English. Wren’s churches were distinctively 
Protestant. They were not designed for the celebration 
of the Mass, but for the preaching of the Gospel. They 
were admirably designed for 2,000 people to see and hear 
the preacher; and for this purpose, both in interior and 
exterior structure, have never been excelled. The old 
churches in this country were built on these models. The 
architectural revival of recent times has produced nothing 
equalto them; and, asa rule, has resulted in the loss of 
the sense of proportion, ratio and dimensional effect on the 
one hand, and of an extravagant devotion to ornament 
(often cheap, Coarse and poor) on the other. Mr. Loftie’s 
book is a first-rate recall to the simpler and better meth- 
ods of Wren and Inigo Jones. It is written for intelligent 
laymen and notalone for architects. It is free from technical 
obscurities, and proceeds on the assumpticn that, as in 
the Church, the maxim holds, ‘t Like people, like priest,” 
so in architecture the false taste of the people is the root 
of the bad work of the architects, 


Annotations upon Popular Hymns. By Charles Sey- 
mour Robinson, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $2.50.) 
This volume of hymnological annotations has been 
prepared for the use of ministers and others in conducting 
services of song and meetings for praise. The selections 
are for the most part taken from the ‘ Laudes Domini” 
publisbed in 1884, and from the new ** Laudes Domini” of 
1892. An index is provided, however, and the book will be 
equally available when any one of the larger collections is 
used. Dr. Robinson has printed with each hymn what is 
known of its history, and, to some extent, of the author’s, 
Where more than one hymn is! given from an author it 
seems to have been difficult to avoid more or less iteration 
of biographic facts. Dr. Robinson has reduced this to the 
lowest terms by giving the greater prominence to the 
hymnological as compared with the biographic story. He 
has also kept in mind the practical object for which the 
hymns were written, and held his compilation to a 
religious, rather than a literary character. It makes a 
great deal of effective incident and religious anecdote 
readily available. ———We would call the attention of 
ministers and churches, interested in the question how to 
introduce a degree of ritual into their services without 
changing their fundamenta! character and departing from 
their established order, to examine a volumeof Devotional 
Services for Public Worship on the Basis of those Prepared 
by John Hunter, D.D., Minister of Trinity Church, Glas- 
gow, adapted to American uses by Ruen Thomas, D.D. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 75 cents.) The work is 
done in a dignified and yet free and simple manner. It is 
liturgical without being mechanical or hidebound, and 
provides an unvarying Order which permits great varia- 
tions in the carrying out. 


From Sunrise to Sunset. Tais is the first collectien we 
have seen of Curtis Guild’s poems, tho his prose “ Over the 
Ocean,” ‘Abroad Again” and “ Briton and Muscovites”’ 
areas well known as the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
which he founded and edits. The poems which compose 
the collection are miscellaneous and have been published 
in various magazines, from the old Knickerbocker down, 
with a few fresh additions more reccntly Composed. They 
are pleasing verses made with careful regard to poetic 
structure and turning on topics which lie near the heart of 
humanity and which are drawn especially from the homes of 
the people, such, for example, as ‘* Thanksgiving Night bs 

“The farmer sat in his great arm-chair, 
With his good wife at his side, 
And he looked around with a swelling heart 
And athrill of joy and pride, 
On the sturdy youths, so strong and tall, 
On the buxom maidens fair, 
And the merry little urchins all 
That sported round him there. 
“A Turkish Bag-a-Telle” shows Mr. Guild in bis humor- 
ous vein somewhat after the manner of Hood, tho with 
less of free and original power. The volume is published 
by Lee & Shepard (Boston) with all the honors of the 
press, such as ivory paper, fine type, good press-wook, and 
the special benediction of copious illustration by Charles 
Copeland, who has designed for the work a series of over 
forty illustrations, many of them full-page,size and among 
them some of rare delicacy and sweetness. 


” 


Again this year, as last, we note as the most interesting 
in the whole lot of calendars submitted to our review, 
The King’s Daughters’ Calendar for 1894, published by the 
order as it was last year on vellum and in old missal form. 
The opening page carries in ita reprodution of Hoffman’s 
Christ. Thedecorations are in red, gold and brown on 
Imperial Japan Vellum paper manufactured at the Inset- 
sukioku of the Imperial Government. The Calendar is 
intended to develop in a systematic way certain funda- 
mental phases io the life and character of Christ. 
(158 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 50 cents.) 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. send in several of the most 
attractive calendars we have seen this season. First are The 
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Little Friends and The Playmates calendars,with bright 
water-color designs of pretty children in gay attire, illus- 
trated by Elizabeth S. Tucker. Each card is arranged for 
two months, and neatly tied in with the others with pink 
an 1 blue ribbons, and boxed. (75 cents each.) A third, in 
the same style, but richer and more elaborate, is A Calen- 
dar of Pets, with facsimiles of water-color desigus by Maud 
Humphrey. (81.75.) The Chinese Lantern Calendar (also 
from the F.A, Stokes Co., New York. 75 cents), is an oddity 
in its way. Thecards, shaped like Chinese lanterns, are 
bound with steel rings and achain. The same house pub- 
lish The Directoire Calendar, by William Ostrander, in 
theform of ascreen. It takes its name from the costumes 
used in the designs, which are drawn by William Ostrander 
after the Directoire period.-———The Madonna Calendar 
isa series of six cards, with well-known pictures of the 
Madonna, reproduced by heliograph, and neatly bound with 
green ribbon. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 


The Elements of Drawing in Three Letters to Beginners. 
By John Ruskin, With an introduction by Charles Ehot 
Norton. This is the Brantwood authorized edition (May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., New York, $1.59), and in many respects 
itis the soundest and most useful piece of work Mr. Ruskin 
has done. He was endowed by nature with something like 
a special eye for drawing, and his work cannot be too 
closely studied. As the foundation of good art and good 
art criticism drawing comés to the front, an, on the whole, 
nothing better has yet been published than this book of 
Ruskin’s. Our own views on this point are so accurately 
expressed by Mr. Norton in his introduction that we can- 
not do better than permit him to speak forus. He says: 

“IT know of no better book than these Klements to put into the 
hands of one who desires to form a corre*t judgment concerning 
the engravings and pictures which every day puts befere his 
eyes. The latter half of it is full of criticism of works of Ditrer, 
Leonardo da Vined, Turner, and many others, which is helpful in 
wider application. ‘To learn the qualities of an engraving by 
Durer, or an etching by Rembrandt or Turner, is a lesson of no 
limited worth. If rightly learned it is to gain the power of ap- 
preciation of all work of the representative arts. But, more than 
this, by the study of the expression of the poetic faculty in the 
productions of a great artist, the enjoyment of nature no less 
than of art is dssciplined and increased, the dormant faculties of 
the imagination are roused into activity, and the circle of intel- 
lectual resources is indefinitely widened.” 


Ttalian Gardens, Charles A. Platt’ (Harper & Brothers 
New York, I84, $5.00.) The quintessence of that unique 
feature of Italian high life, the Italian garden, lies before 
us in this volume ; everything but the actual reality. The 
sketches are delightful, so well chosen and so well made 
as to bring back to oe who is familiar with them a vivid 
experience of his own happy hours in them. Delightful as 
they are, one vlance at these illustrations should show how 
much there is besides climate to make their reproduction 
or imitation in this country impussible. They have in 
them survivals more or less direct of the ancient Greek and 
Roman life. The trees that rise stately and rich in their pic- 
turesque effect, are the slow growth of centuries. We re- 
call some such cypresses in a garden at Verona which are 
eight or nine hundred years old. The landscape is com- 
pressed, provided with artificial boundaries and outlines, a 
sort of dwarfed landscape reproduced within tne walls of a 
town. Mr. Platt gives us in his volume much of the feel- 
ing of them, His text is agreeably helpful and suggestive 
Without being obtrusive or impertinent.— The Truce 
Story Book, edited by Andrew Lang (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., $2.00), is one of those attractive books which 
Mr. Ling finds time to please the world with every now 
and then. In the place of a volume of fairy stories he this 
time gives us a bundle of true stories full of adventure and 
Strange incidents. Young people will find these pages ex- 
tremely fascinating and at the sime time instructive. We 
recommend the book as one of the best that we have seen 
for bovs to read, 





Outlines of Rhetoric Embodied in Rules. Ulustrative 
Kramples anda Progressive Course of Prose Composition, 
By John Ff. Genung, Professor of Rhetoric in Amberst 
College. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10) The characteristic 
feature of this manual is its arrangement and the gain 
Which results from the method of presentation adopted, 
Aside from the appendices which form a distinct third 
art by themselves, the whole subject is divided broadly 
into two Parts which treat first of the “ Mastery of Ma- 
terials, including the ‘“‘ Choice of Words,” ‘‘ Phraseology”’ 
and * Special Objects in Styleg’ and secondly the “ Organ- 
ization of Materials,” including ‘‘The Sentence,’’ “ The 
Paragraph * and “The whole Composition.” This is an 
exceedingly simple classification, but it follows the 
hatural lines and groupings of the subject. The rules are 
Stated in direct, simple language, the examples and exer- 
cises are numerous, ingenious and likely to prove effective. 
The author’s standards of taste are fastidious and ap- 
proach purism. We might not ourselves care to have the 
law of English freedom drawn quite so narrowly around 
our writing or speaking asin this manual. But it is pone 
too strictly drawn for a manual of rhetoric, and the touch 
of hypercriticism we note is, after all, not a very serious 
hor dangerous defect in these days of slany, vulgarity and 
loose rhetoric, 


; Women Wage-Earners: Their Past, Their Present and 
Their Future. By Helen Campbell. With an Introduc- 
tion by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. ) Of all Mrs. Campbell’s economic publications 
this strikes us as the strongest and best. The statistical 
basis of her reasoning is drawn from unimpeachable 
Sources presented clearly and carefully and substancially 
at least will support the conclusions she wishes to establish. 
In Xeneral the book is asurvey of the industrial situa- 
tion when modern reform began to call attention to it, 
the rise and growth of trades, labor bureaus and their 
Work, the present earnings of women and the general con- 
ditions under which they are working, and as the culmi- 
hation of the book the specific evils and abuses of factory 
life witha consideration of the remedies propused. The 








volume is crammed with facts presented in good summary 
form, and the conclusions to which they point are in- 
dicated. The impression which the chapters leave on the 
reader is encouraging as it indicates that the captains of 
industry have not asaclass opposed reform, but have, as a 
rule, been quick to see theirinterest init. The exceptions 
are abnormal industries which it is extremely difficult to 
bring under any law. 


Siv Boys, by Elizabeth Chaimpuey, is a lively story of 
six boys who had earned in the village the title, by which 
“Miss Letitia” called them, ‘‘ The imps” or ‘‘impusses.” 
They take their way through a sober enough town and 
weave their doings in and out among other people of al) 
complexions and from different countries. The minister's 
son has his proverbial swing, but comes at last nobly to 
himself and rights the wrong he has done. Virtue is re- 
warded, crime gets its due, and the story ends as it ought 
to. -Told by the Colonel. By W. 1. Alden. Illustrated 
by Richard Jack and Hal Hurst. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
New York, $1.25.) There is no denying the humorous 
quality of these stories. There is plenty of good comedy 
in them, but it is a trifle broad and sometimes freer than 
the highest ethics would dictate.———Tom Brown’s 
School Days. By an Old Boy, is one of the books that 
never grow old. The wonderful personality of Dr. Arnold 
which informs it and its truthto boy life on the natural 
basis apart from all conventions will keep it alive. We 
welcome the new edition by Porter & Coates. It contains 
a portrait of Thomas Hughes, the author. (Philadelphia. 

2,00.) 





The Humor of Holland Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion by A. Warner, Illustrations by Dudley tardy and 


Others. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) This is the fifth volume in the ‘* Humor Series”: 


and, with the exception of the number on Americau 
humor, has the best defined and most strongly character- 
ized topic in the series. Mr. Warner’s Introduction, ex- 
planatory and expository, is as amusing as any of the 
Dutch exampies. He says, in amusing reference to the 
spongy land, that in its wit “there is a notable lack of 
that dryness and terseness—that expressing more than the 
whole by meaus of less than the half—which comes out in 
the best Scotch anecdotes and sayings.”? He adds that the 
Netherlander likes his fun “ pretty obvious and not too 
concentrated.” The reader who takes the book on these 
terms, knowing well what it is and having put micd and 
body in the condition of unbraced leisure to enjoy it, will 
enjoy the book well and get’ the fun out of it which is un 
doubtedly there. 


The Boy Jesus, and Other Sermons, 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Emeritus of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, $1.75.) 
We are much impressed with the sermons in this volume, 
Dr. Taylor has, we apprehend, gone vigorously over them 
aud prepared them for the press by striking out the elab 
oration which tho useful in the pulpit is needless in print. 
The topics are chosen with great judgment, and handled in 
the preacher’s strongest or happiest style. The opening 
discourse on ‘*The Boy Jesus”? is a Christmas sermon 
which will captivate all who read it, There is a deal of 
sense as well as originality in) the sermon on “ Satan’s 
Estimate of Human Nature,” and that on‘ The Province 
of Feeling in Religious Experience,” tho we are not at all 
sure that these deserve any distinct mention as being bet- 
ter than the others ina case where all are so full of meat, 
of point, and of weighty Christian truth and counsel. 


By William M. 


The English Religious Drama. By Katharine Lee Bates. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) This attractive vol- 
ume contains five lectures on the subject announced in 
the title by the Professor of Moglish Literature at Welles 
ley College, Considering the narrow limits she imposed 
on herself, the subject is treated in a very thorough way. 
Kirst we have a general sketch or survey of the field pre- 
sented in the Passion Plays and Saint Plays, then a dra- 
matico-historical or historico-dramatical detailed descrip- 
tion of the miracle play followed by an account of the five 
plays which form the English cycle. Two more lectures 
on the ** Dramatic Values” of the miracle plays and on the 
** Morality’ plays complete the course. The book is to be 
warmly commended to readers and students of English 
literature, 

Among popular holiday art books of the most useful grade 
we name Roman and Medicval Art. By W. H. Goodyear, 
(Flood & Vincent, The Chautaugqua-Century Press, Mead- 
ville, Penn, $2.00.) The subject is treated under the two 
heads of Roman Art, beginning with what is known of the 
prehistoric age, and Medieval Art, including under these 
terms not only architecture and painting, but sculpture 
and carved work, and the definitely decorative treatment 
of buildings and walls. The work is done in a pleasing, 
straightforward, intelligent and intelligible way, which 
Mr. Goodyear’s readers will find both interesting and in- 
structive. An important feature of the work is the copi- 
ous illustrations. They are selected to bear directly on the 
points brought up in the text and to throw light on the 
author’s meaning. The volume is provided with an index. 


Tools for Teachers. A Collection of Ancedotes, [llus- 
trations, Legends, ete., for Teachers of Sunday Schools, 
Bible Classes and Boys’ Brigades. Compiled and arranged 
by William: Moodie. (Thomas Whittaker, New York, 
2.09.) No collection of this kind can be better than Spur- 
geon’s “ Feathers for Arrows.” It is rare to find one as 
good. Mr. Moodie’s collection is made on the same gener- 
al principle and standard and is three or four times as ex- 
tensive. Fora majority of the illustrations the compiler’s 
authority is given, and the selections are made with taste 
and judgment, and have good point for use in religious and 
moral illustration. For convenience the illustrations are 
neatly grouped under topics of which we find there are 
thirty-threein all. 
Shakespeare. 
New 


By Edward Dowden. 
York. $1.00.) We may 


Introduction to 
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speak of this as the best brief introduction to place in the 
hands of the young student or geveral reader of Shakes- 
peare. Professor Dowden stands in the front rank of Eng- 
lish Shakespearean scholars. His critical judgment is un- 
surpassed. He isup in all the recent literature and recent 
opinion and able to give a competent and impartial esti- 
mate of the presen® situation on all questions in Shakes- 
pearean criticism, This is the merit of the present Intro- 
duction which is not a full exposition of all points in issue 
but a passed master’s statement of the best results and 
conclusions now available on all points involved in the per- 
sonal history of Shakespeare and the literary and dramatic 
history of his plays. 


In the Track of the Sun. Readings from the Diary of a 
Globe Trotter. By Frederick Diodati Thompson. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $5.00.) This is a brilliant holiday 
book in its class, richly gotten up, expensively edited, and 
embellished with a wealth of excellent illustrations by 
Harry Fena. In plan and structure it 1s simply an illus- 
trated journey around the world—from New York to 
Tacoma, Japan, India, Egypt, Syria, Europe and home 
The author contrives to see much that is fresh, and to 
bring back reports from unworn fields. The illustrations, 
without being wholly new, have much that is new among 
them, and are characterized as a collection by their fresh- 
ness as much as by their other merits 


Those of us who recall the sad affliction which befell the 
Rev. Dr. Rufus S. Green, of Orange, N. J., by the drown- 
ing of his very promising son in the Squaw Shute Falls of 
the Muskosh River, Canada, a year ago last summer, will 
be prepared to appreciate the memorial his father has pre- 
pared under the title, An All-Around Boy. The Lite and 
Letters of Ralph Robinson Green. (Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. $1.50.) It is the story of a shor 
life, and in a large part of it told in the boy’s own letters 
home, which, for a lad not yel seventeen years old when 
he met his sad end, are very striking. They are full of 
spirit and the joyous vivacity of a free, forceful and 
springing youth. 


Golden Memories of Old-World Lands; or, What 1 Saw 
in Europe, Egypt, Palestine and Greece. By Maria Bal- 
lard Holyoke. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 41.50.) 
This would be an excellent book if there were not so many 
others that are better. It tells with enthusiasm the story 
of two journeys through the countries named in the title, 
which the author enjoyed to the full, but without ever 
being shaken in her patriotic conviction that no land on 
earth was to be compared with her own American home, 
Another very strong point in the book is the author’s in- 
terest in religious institutions and her account of what 
she saw of the religious life and enterprise of foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Significance of Names. By Leopold) Wagner. 
(Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York. $1.75.) This 
isa rubbishy book, with all sorts of things in it and every- 
thing ina heap. The contents are arranged in topical sec- 
tions, but the sections have no apparent order, not even 
alphabetical. Inthe sections things are tumbled together 
without rhyme or reason acd, with some exceptious where 
no mistake could be made, with little attempt to de- 
velop the topic either exhaustively or systematically. The 
notes under the main topics are done better, and a good 
deal of industry has been expended on the collection which 
is not wholly lost. 


Ruminations. The Ideal American Lady, and Other 
Essays. By Paul Siegvolk. (G. P. Pu’nam’s Sons, New 
York. 31.50.) The neble ideal of woman, especially in the 
higher developments of womanhood which is presented in 
these papers, is enough to vive them a secure place. The 
author’s style is quiet, ubambitious, but clear, thoughtful 
and dignified, Weis liberal and advanced without, how- 
ever, having speculated himself away from the moorings 
of social and religious orthodoxy. He treats all the ques- 
tions with a degree of respectful consideration which, in 
these oracular and slap-dash times, is very refreshing. 


Talks by Queer Folks: More Land and Water Friends. 
By Mary EK. Bamford. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
#1.25.) This is one of those delightful juvenile science 
books, from which children are expected to take 1n nat- 
ural history as they drink milk or eat candy. It is all 
made so plain and so attractive. The type is large for the 
young eyes, and nearly every page has its illustrative 
drawing, which helps out the text. ‘The book has sixteen 
chapters, each a juvenile lesson in natural history —the 
sea-anemone, the seal, the ant, the blue jay, ete. 


Florentine Life During the Renaissance. By Walter 
bh. Scaife, Ph.D. (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
$1.50.) We cannot name a more thoroughly done book of 
its class than this. It is crowded with condensed details 
reported in direct and often picturesque language arranged 
in a systematic manner and which has all the brevity of a 
chronicle without anything of its dry, colorless want of 
interest. For a summary presentation of Florence, Flor- 
entines and the life they led in town and at home, in pub 
lic and in private we have nothing better. 


Chatterbox for 1893, edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A., 
and Zigzag Journeys the Mediterranean, by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, are published with full illustrations by 
Estes & Lauriat, Bosten. Christmas An- 
nual Yule Tide is out for the holidays with its fine 
red cover overspread with a mistletoe decoration. The 
number is crammed with the entertaining varieties which 
now make up these holiday numbers, and with it goes a 
large, handsome chromo and several smaller ones, 


on 


———Cassell’s 


Recent Explorations in Bible Lands. This is the sec- 
ond edition of a very useful little summary of these Bibl e 
land explorations, prepared by the Rev. Thomas Nicol, 
D.D., minister of Tolbooth Parish, Edinburgh. It has 
reached, we understand the sixth thousand, and is re- 
published in this country by Funk & Wagnalis. (New 
York. 50 cents.) 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bring out for 
the New Year an illuminated edition of 
The O'd Garden and Other Verses by Mar- 
garet Deland, Decorated by Walter Crane. 
The verses are priated in Old English, on 
uncut sheets folded double, so that the type 
is impressed only on one side of the page 
which always turns over two pages for one, 
he inside being unprinted and uncut. 
This method of printing should insure a 
page of great clearness and beauty and 
has done so in this case, tho the full 
effect has been sensibly impaired by some 
refractory quality in the paper which ap- 
parently does not-take the ink as well as it 
might. This isa pity; for Mr. Crane’s de- 
signs, both in color and drawing, are equal 
to his best and will bear close inspection on 
every page. The book is rich, beautiful 
and artistic as it stands, but might be 
made far more effective by reprinting. 
———Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York, 
$3.00) issue a new and revised edition of 
Triumphant Democracy. Sixty Years’ 
March of the Republic. By Andrew Car- 
negie. This edition differs little from the 
first. In optimistic tone, the rosy color of 
its statistics and hearty patriotic ardor, it 
remains uuchanged. The census of 1890 
has called for some revision, especially in 
the tables. Mr. Carnegie has bent himself 
to the task of making the changes required 
by this census. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. (New York, two vols., 12mo., $2.00 the 
set) bring out a new edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Edited with an Intro 
by Mowbray Morris. This republication is 
to take its place in “ Crowell’s Standard 
Library,” and isin all respects a well-made, 
well printed and well edited cdition. — 
Longmans, Green & Co. (New York, $3.00) 
bring vut in excellent style a new edition of 
The Wanderer. By the Earl of Lytton 
(Owen Meredith). ‘The type is singularly 
clear and beautiful, and the paper in color 
and finish is made to match.——--The 
Crowells bring out a vew American illus- 
trated edition of Blackmore’s great novel, 
Lorna Doone; a@ Romance of Exmoor, in 
two volumes, 12mo, uniform with the other 
numbers of *‘ Crowell’s New Illustrated Li- 
brary.”’ (Thomas Y. Crowell & Cvo., New 
York. 33.00 the two vols.) 


Memorials of Sarah Childress Polk, Wife 
Eleventh President of the United 
States. By Anson and Fanny Nelson. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, $1.75.) 
The only fault we have to find with this 
memorial of Mrs. Polk is that it has been 
delayed too long. 


of the 


That she was a woman 
of large resources, of much womanly grace, 
dignity and simplicity of character, all 
have known who have been at all familiar 
with the ante-bellum traditions of the 
White House, and with the post-bellum 
tradition. of the Nashville home. ‘The 
tribute given to her in this volume was 
fairly earned aud richly deserved. Mrs, 
Polk was a truly representative American 
woman of the Tennessee type. Her life, 
even with all the light of exalted public 
station thrown on it, was a simple one, 
ennobled, however, by the natural diguity 
and grace of the woman. She had the 
strong qualities which so many Southern 
women, trained in the system of slavery, 
displayed. She is herself the interesting 
center of the present memorial, which, 
aside from the incideats of official life, had 
little in it to command attention. Thisis 
the charm of the volume. ‘To those who 
knew Mrs. Polk it will recall her gracious 
and dignified presence. Those wao did 
not know her will feel hardly less the 
charm of the simple, unaffected memorial. 


The World's Best Hymns. 
illustrated by Louis K. Harlow, with an 
introduction by Prof. J. W. Churchill, of 
Audover Theological Seminary. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) This is a 
new and amplified edition of a delightfully 
choice collection of liymns. We should 
modify the scope of the title somewhat, as 
the collection makes no pretension to being 
a complete edition of the * 
hytmus”’ 


Compiled and 


world’s best 
nor any approach to it, but only a 
moderate compilation of a few and those 
almost entirely English aymns. Those 
from other lauguages are oot particularly 
well rendered into English. Dies Ira, for 
example, is given in oneof the poorest Eng- 
lish renderings we have seen, one whose 
entire interest, so far as we can see, tho it 
mnay be perhaps sufficient to warrant its 
introduction, is that it came from the pen 
of Robert C. Winthrop. The illustrations 
by the artist-author are ina style of quiet, 
eassuring, restful beauty which comports 
well with a hymn book. 

The Hvrpository Times, in its quarto 
form, with the annual issue from October. 
1892, lie» before us, edited by the Rev 
James Hastings, Mdinburgh: imported and 





sold in New York by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (%3.00.) It is one of the most telling, 
spicy wide-awake and all-around pieces of 
expository usefulness and helpfuluess to 
Christian people who wish to keep step with 
the times. It is composed of brief edito- 
rial comments which go off like rifle shots 
on current matters, of reviews, essays, Con- 
tributed articles, expository sections, book 
notices, biblical news and items, etc. 


The Copperhead. By Warold Frederic, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
This tale turns on the hard side of the pas- 
sion excited in the North by the Civil War 
and on the extremes to which good and 
true men were carried by it in both sections. 
It is not a pleasing story any more than the 
War was a pleasing event in our history, 
but a thread of light runs through it, and 
with a touch of true philo ophy the author 
does not let it end until the deeper princi- 
ples of human kindred and neighborly re- 
lationship have begun to work and convert- 
ed the hard old ‘‘ copperhead.” 


Standard Eclectic Commentary on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1894. This Commentary is prepared by E. 
B. Wakefield, Professor of Biblical The- 
ology in Hiram College, with the co-opera- 
tion of J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred 
History in the College of the Bible, who 
is responsible for the Geographical Notes, 
The Commentary is explanatory, illus- 
trative, practical, and is furnished with 
maps, charts, tables, and the ordinary ap- 
paratus for expository illustration. 


Seventy Years of Trish Life. Being 
Ancedotes and Reminiscences. Py W. R. 
Le Fanu. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.75.) This collection comes to us from an 
author who says of himself that he has 
“Jong passed the age of threescore and 
ten,’”? and now makes his first literary at- 
tempt in his eight, and, seventieth year 
And it isfuller of life and youth than many 
a young man’s work; bright, witty and 
entertaining, as we expect everything 
about Ireland to be. 


Rambles in Historic 
J. Hamilton, A.M , 


Lands. By Peter 
Late Fellow of Prince- 
ton College. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.75.) Thisisa very pleasing vol- 
ume of ‘travels in Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France and KEngland,”’ 
full of euthusiasm, and glowing with the 
ardor of youny life and first experiences. 


Sarah Knowles Bolton’s latest volume is 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers (Vhom- 
as Y. Crowell & Co., New York. %1.50.). 
Columbus, of course, comes first. He is 
followed by Marco Polo, Magellan, Raleigh, 
Sir John Franklin, Matthew C, Perry, Gen. 
A. W. Greely and other Arctic Explorers. 


The Guiding Hand; or, Providential 
Direction, This isa full and fat volume of 
“authentic instances’ illustrating and 
confirming the fact of providential direction, 
“vecorded and collected”? by H. L. Has- 
tings, editor of The Christian aud published 
by himself. (Cornhill, Boston. 41.50.) 


ie — 
LITERARY NOTES. 


A new novel by Miss Wilkins will be- 
gin next mouth in the Harper's Weekly. 


Mr. David Christie Murray is ex- 
pected soon to come on a lecturing tour to 
this country. 





-Ginn & Co. will publish, in January, 
“The Contemporary French Writers,’ 
edited and annotated by Rosine Mellé. 


.A new venture, to be called the Ten- 
ecnt) Magazine, is contemplated by Mr, 
Geo. Newnes which will be virtually an 
American edition of The Strand. 


.Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just 
issued an edition of Miss Rossetti’s ‘* Gob- 
lin Market,” illustration by Mr. Housman, 
and of * Rip Van Winkle,” illustrated by 
Mr. Boughton. 


-Babyhood, which is just entering on 
its tenth year, contains in its December 
issue medical articles of special value to the 
mothers of young children on Diphtheria, 
its symptoms and treatment. 


-The special articles in Blue and Gray 
for this month are “ The Old Liberty Bell 
and its Home,’ by J. W. Morton, Jr.; 
‘Meade at Gettysburg,” by L. W. Wal- 
lazz; and “ Scouting in the Shenandoah 
Valley,” by Thad. J. Walker, a Confeder- 
ate scout. 


...“* Home Worship,” the well-known 
book for family use, prepared originally by 
Dr. J. P. Thompson and Mr. Spurgeon and 
published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, has 
reached its twentieth thousand, not the 
nineteenth as was incorrectly stated in our 
column last week. 





.* The Building of the City Beautiful,” 
is the name of Joaquin Miller’s poetical 
romance announc.d for publication by 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball, of Cambridge 
and Chicago. The same publishers are 
about to issue ‘“* His Broken Sword,” a 
novel by Miss W.L. Taylor, with an intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale. 


...Among Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
latest issues are ‘ Itaiian Gardens,’ by 
Mr. Charles A. Platt; the first volume of 
George William Curtis’s ‘*‘ Orations and 
Addresses,” edited by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, and Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s 
“The Rulers of the Mediterranean.” 


.... Any one interested in the decoration 
of churches for Christmas services—and 
what church in these days is without its 
committee on decoration ?—will find ad- 
mirable hints on the subject in The Art 
Amateur, The November and December 
issues contain articles on the subject, with 
illustrative designs, by W. and G. Auds- 
ley 


.The December number of Poct- Lore, 
which, with the New Year, reaches its fifth 
anuiversary, contains in its present issue 
an article on “ Lessing’s Dramaturgie,”’ by 
J. W. Thomas; the conclusion of F. G. 
Fleay’s ‘‘Gentle Will our Fellow,” and 
“An Interpretation of Browning’s ‘Ixion,’ ”’ 
by Helen A. Clark, editor. 

The American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal for November contains, 
among other matter, an article on the 
‘Karly Traders and ‘Trade Routes in On- 
tario and the West,’ by Capt. Ernest 
Cruikshank, and *'Personal Divinities and 
Culture Heroes of the Uncivilized Races,” 
by the editor, the Rev, Stephen D. Peet. 


John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia, 
havein press for issue, twelfth month, 15th, 
a volume of about three hundred pages of 
poems relating to the Society of Friends, 
illustrated by original 
productions of photographs, old paintings 
and prints. ‘here are about sixty poems 
relating to persons, places, events, Customs, 
peculiarities, etc., associated with Friends 
in England and America. 

There have been, from time to time, 
so Many Unauthentic statements about Mr. 
KR. L. Stevenson's health and whereabouts 
that we give with some hesitation the an- 
nouncement of The Bookman that he is 
seriously ill with measles in Honolulu. A 
new poem from Mr. Stevenson’s pen is an- 
nounced to appear in a special edition of 
Mr. Crockett’s “ Stickit Minister.” 


....Alarge number of first volumes by 
young pocts have lately been issued, usu- 
ally copyrighted by themselves, and offered 
to the public at absurdly high prices. The 
ordinary reader will not buy a thin little 
hundred-page book of verse at a dollar aud 
a quarter when he can find cheap editions 
of standard povts at half the price. Even 


the poets’ feiends, who really want the 
book, demur and buy it under protest 
when the price seems exorbitant. 

ai 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Humor of Holland. Translated, with an 
Introduction by A. Werner. Hlustrations 
by Dudley Hardy and others, Humor Se- 
ries, Edited by W. H. Direks, 74x: a44, DD. 
xxiv, 301. New York: Charles Se ibuer's 
Sons. oseceee 


School Classics. T he Ei aaah Book of Virgil's 
Vneid. Edited for the Use of Schools. By 
John Te ‘tlow, D.Sc. 64gx444, pp. xii, 11. 
Boston: Ginn'& Co 

Bright Light. A Collection of New and Se- 
lected songs for Sunday-school and Young 
le's Meeting. By 5. W. Straub. 794x534, 
. 208. Chicago, IL: 5S. W. Straub & Co.... 
Standard Eclectic Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessous for isvi. Com- 
prising Original and Selected Notes; kx 
planatory, Lilustrative and Practical. Pre- 
pared by KE, B. Wakefield, A.M. Geograph- 
ical Sotes by J. W. MeGarvey, A. Bmbctl- 
ished with Maps, Diagrams, Chronological 
Charts, Tables, etc. S4ex64, pp. xvi, Sl. Cin- 
cinnati » Ohio: The Standara Publishing Co. 


Sustained Honor, A Story of the War of 1822, 
sy John R. Musick. ‘THlustrated by F. A. 
Carter, 79x54, pp. xii, 451. New York: 
Fank & Ww agnalls Co 

The Story of the Files, A Review of Californi- 
au Writers and Literature. By Ella Ster- 
ling Cummins. Issued underthe Auspices of 
the World’s Fair Commission of Califoruia, 
Columbian Exposition, 1895. 9x6, pp. 460. 
New York: B. Westerman & Co . 

Thoughts for the Thoughtful. Selected and 
Edited by Adelaide S. Seaverns. 64ox4'9, pp. 
367. New York: Hunt & Eaton 

Brave Lads and Bonnie Lassies. Stories of 
Young Folks who have helped make History. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 74x54, pp. 839. 
The same 

A Laboratory Guide for a Twenty. weeks 
Course in. General Chemistry containing 
Detailed Instructions for the Successful 
Performance of over One Hundred and Fifty 
Experiments in General Inorganic Chemts- 

Useful Tables of Keference for 
Teacher By George Willard 
74x54, pp. 163. Boston: D.C, 

The Magic] House, and Other Poems. ~. Dun. 

can Cambell Scott. 7445, pp. 

wen. Canada: J. Durie & Son 


On Sunny —_ . By Clinton Scollard, 
ew York: Charles L. Web- 


In Various Moods. By M. / 4, 
pp. vir, W). New Yorwsae P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Wayside Music. Lyrics, Songs and 4") 
By Charles H. Crandall. 749x5, pp. x, 11% 
The same 
Harper" s Young People. ie ga pp, viii, 
Wt. New York: Harper & Bro:t 
The Cloister and the Hearth; or, said. fe 
and Widow, A Matter-ot-Fact Se 


B. Evans. 6! 


drawings and re- 








Ry Charles Reade. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by William Martin Johnson. 4x5 "4 
In two volumes. Volume I, pp. 608. Vo 
ume IT, pp. 1233. The same . 

A Motto Changed. A Novel. 
V4x5, pp. 20s. The same 

Travels in America 10) Years Ago. Being Notes 
and Reminiscences. By Thomas Twining. 
Black and = Series. 5x4, pp. Isl. The 


ove ry body’s Guide to Music, With IMustrative 
‘hapters on Singing and Cultivation of the 

v oice; Fulland #xplicit Helps to the Piano 
and Organ; ; Complete Dictions ra of Musical 
Terms. By Josiah engene 534x4%, pp. 176. 
The same 

The Mate of the 
Sophie Swett. “athe same .... 

The Masters and Masterpieces of Bngraving. 
By Willis O. Chapin. Illustrated with sixty 
Engraving: and a ravures. 10%x7%, 
pp. xiv, 26. The same. oe tes 

The Captain of the aN eACiee| A Story of the 
Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. Ky James M. LL sudlow, D. ~ 
Littu.D. Harper’s Quarterly. 
44. The same.... 

The Transgression of Terence Clancy 
By Harold Vallings. 8534, pp. 


“Mary Ann. A Story. ‘By 


TMX), pp. 245 


800 


A Novel, 


An Old Middle English Reader. On the Basis 
of Professor Julius Zupitza’s Alt-und Mit- 

© bungsbuch, With Notes and 

orge K tdwin MacLean, Ph.v. 

New York: Macmillan & 


Tarikh-Il-Ja Jd. The New History of Mirza 
“ALL Muhammed the Bab. By Mirza Huseyn 
of Hamadén. Translated from the Persian. 
With an Introduction, Ilustrations and A )- 
pe ndices by Edward G, Browne, M.A., 5. 

dited for the Syndics of the U iaeee 
Press, 74x54, pp. 434. The same 

Adventures in Mashofaland. By Two Hospital 
Nurses, Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy Slee- 
man, BYgxhls * pp. xii, st. The same 

An All-Around Boy. The Life and Letters of 
Ralph Robinson Green, By His Father, 

74x54, pp. X,255. New York: Anson D, F 
Kandolph & CO 

Greek Lines, and Other Arc 7. Li al Essays, 
By Henry Van Brunt. 8x5, pp. vi, 274. Bos- 

cq and New York: Houskten, Mifflin & 


Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims. 
in gg og History. By J. ¢ 
Davis. 7x4%, pp. Ids. The same . 

Photography Indoors and Out. A Book for 
Amateurs. By Alexander Black. 74x5, pp. 
x, 24. The same 

Poems. By Thomas W iam Parsons, 734x5, pp. 

Vili, 259. The same 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Trans 
Jated into English Verse by Thomas Wil- 
liams Parsons, With a Preface by Charles 
Eliot Norton, and a Memorial Sketch a 
Louis Imogen Guiney. 734x5, pp. xix, 
The same 

The Barbary Coast. 

Illustrations. 
York: Charles Seri 

Women of Versailles. Last Years of Louis xv. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand, Translated by 
Klizabeth Gilbert: Martin, With Portraits. 
TQXSY4, pp. Vi, 220. The same, 

Outlines of Practical Hygiene. 
American Conditions. 
ing Health. By C. Gilman Currier, M.D. 
4x54, pp. Vv, 468. New York: E. B. Treat... 

None Such¢ There Will Yet be Thousands. By 
Emory J. Haynes. TG x4, pp. 331. Boston: 
The North P ublisteing €: 0 

The ‘Trial of Professor Briggs before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A Calm Review of the Case, 
ByaStranver a ae nded all the Sessions 
of the Court. 734x544, pp. vil, Ii, New 
York: Anson DF. andelgh & Co, 

The Beginnings of the English Romantic ‘Move. 
ment, A Study in Kisghteenth Century Lit- 
erature, T4xo, pp. vii, 1! Boston: Ginn 


AC hapter 
- Bancroft 


Adapted to 
The Art of Presery- 


Kast and West. The Heo overy of America and 
— Poems. By Ernest Francisco Fenol- 
losa. 74x54. pp. xX, 218. New York : Thomas 
Y. re ‘rowe HWa& Co 

Viede S. Frangois DP Assise. 
Yx5k, Dp Cxxvi, 41s. 
brairie Fischbacher 


Par Paul Sabatier. 
Paris, France: Li- 


Two German Giants: Frece the Great aa 
Bismarck. The Rounier and the Builder 
of the German Empire, By John Lord, 
D.D.,LL.D. With two Portraits. 8x? 4, pp. 
173. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


The oes Gopher. A Story of the Northwe ost. 
ar N. Sinnett. Illustrated, T¢x5, 
me 262. New York: Hunt & Eaton, = 

For the Fourth Time of Asking. 
of “* Miss Toosey’s Mission,’ 

(yxsts, pp. 90. Boston: Roberts ico 

Pomona. By the author of “For the Fourth 
Time of Asking.” “'Tip-Cat,” ete. Tlus- 
trated by Kobert Barnes, 6% ixt6, pp. a 
Thesame. . 

Keynotes. By George E erton. axd , pp. 12. 
The same 

Goethe. _— wed after Sixty Years. By J.R. 
sceley. 74¢x5, pp. villi, 169.) The same, ore 

The Village Rector. By Honoré de talzac. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley. 74x54, pp. 346. The same 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by H. D.M 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, and the 
Rev Joseph S. Exell, M.A, 9'4x634. Amos. 
Exposition : By the Rev W.J. Deane, M.A. 
Homiletics : By the Rev, a. Edgar Henry, 
M.A; Homilies by Various Authors: Rev. 
Prof..J. RK. Thomson, M.A.; Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B; Rev. pe OILS, p. D.; Nahum: 
Exposition ‘by the Rev. W Deane, M.A.; 
Homiletics: By the Rev. T Ww hite law, DD 5 
Homilies by io authors: Rey.’S. D! 
Hillman, Rey. Thomas, D.D. New York: 
Anson D. F. ican & Co. Per volume... 

When We Were Little. By Mabel S. Emery, 
With Hlustragions by Edith N. Clark. 84x 
64, pp. 9. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. : 

The Sistine Madonna. A Christmas Meditation. 
By Amory H. Bradford, 74x54, pp. 41. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert - 

The Oregon Trail. Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky Mountain Life. By Francis Parkman. 
Author's Edition. 8514, pp. xiv, S&L. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 


Catalogue of the Library of the Long Island 
storical Society. lix7%, pp. SUL.” Brook- 
lyn, N. Yu: Published for the Society 


The German Declensions Simplified and Sym 
bolized, so as to make their Acquisition 
Kapid and Permanent. By  Kichard A 
hag <b (434x434, pp. Syracuse, N.Y. 
* W. Bardeen 

Congre: Hira Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice. Deduced from the Rules and Ruling 
of the Congress of Mee ae nited States. By . 
Howard Giore, Ph.D. x94, pp. vii, 12.. T 
same... 

Ksseys on the Questions of the Day. (Politic ~ 
and Social. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. es 
54, pp. vi, 360. New York: Macmillan & 
Co 


he 


The Civilization of Christendom, and Other 
Studies. By Bernard Bosanquet. The Eth- 
ical Library. Edited by J. H. aeuachens. 
y 7x5, pp. vill, 383. “Phe same...... 

The Face of Death. A Westmoreland Story, By 

Vincent Briton, 8x5\4, pp. vill, 361. The 
same, 


Voyages of ine Elizabethan Seamen to America. 
Select Narratives from the © Principsl Nav- 
igations” of Haklut. Edited by Edward 
John Payne. Hawkins, Frobisher Drake. 
First Series, Second Edition, 734x4, pp. Ivt, 
272. The same 

Specimens of Greek 
Goldwin Smith, 1 In fwo vol- 

Volume [, hytes and Sophocles. 
cifi, 247. Volume II, Euripides. Pp. 
The same 

Labor and the jg mgd Welfare. By 

allock, 74x5, pp. xi, 356. The same...-- 
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hare, one. in the Time at Sir Philip ~ 
—_ Kmma Marsha!l TXB, pp. 
a ‘the GRTIB.cccceccse » seccscceccee cvccceves 
ilight Dreams. B v.W. B. Carpen- 
bie D.D., D.C.L., te, Re of Ripon. 714x5, pp. 
BB; “TROD ccccccce cevcnccccsccvescccsoses 06 
The Humors of the Court: A Comedy; and 
Other Poems. By Robert ane. 7x5, pp. 
vy, 185, The same 


The Century I’lustrated Moparine. “May to Oc- 
tober, 1893. Volume XLVI. New Series, 
Volume XXIV. WRT pp. viii, 960. New 
York: The Century ¢ 


Nicholas. An illustrated Magazine for 
Young Folks. Congacies by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Volame XX. ovember, !892-Octo- 
ber, 1893, a ts Pare pp. viii, 480. Part 
Il, pp. vill, 483 to 960. The same. 


The. Book of Pets. By Maud Humphrey and E. 
Tucker. 1144x94¢. New York: Frederick 
4 PE Bs x voces ccntssvesscosesevececcccacnss 
The French Revolution. A_ History. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Artist’s Edition. With 
two hundred’ new illustrations. By Jossen 
M. Gleeson. In three volvmes. 7x4! Vol- 
ume I, pp. vi, 327. eer, PP. vi, ¢ 5. Vol- 
ume Il » pp. The sa 
The Receipt for Diamonds, 
Hyne. 734x5, pp. vill, 241. 
Appleton & Co.....-.. 0 ceeeee 
The Baptists in History. With an Introduction 
on the Parliament of Religions. By George 
Cc. Lorimer. 8x54, pp. 117. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett CO ccccccccvsccccrccces vevecceve cove 
From Things to God. By David H. Greer, D.D. 
74x, xh, pp. V, 278. New York: Thomas Whit. 
REET = <0. eekescunasesuans esensesesnabensceosns 


When We Were same. bd Mrs. O'Reilly. 
434, PP. 275. The same..........ccccececcceeees 


AString of Amber pong By Martha Everts 
Holden. ** Amber.” bg on pp. 139. Chicago, 
[ll.: Charles H. Kerr & 

whee Cc netetgee says to Ha New Year. By Vir- 
ginta Townsend. 7x5, Boston: Lee & 
She; a Kdkps Tne Oe RedeenEeAUN ens eehenerROsEbASESwE «6 

ASpinster’s Leaflets} Wherein is Written the 
History. of her “Doorstep Baby,” a Fancy 
wtich in Time became a Fact and changed 

a Life. By Allyn Yates Keith. 734x5, pp, 
137. TOES vi cvcccccesscccscvccessbesesenscs as 

The Communion of Saints. A Lost Link in the 
Chainof the C ap tag een By the Rev. 
Wylls Rede ith an Introduc tion 
by Lord ares 714x5, pp. xxix, 167. New 
York: Longmans, Green & CO.... 2.2... cee 

The Lost Hunting-ground, etc. Little New- 
World Idyls, and Other Poems. By John 
James Piatt. With Portrait. 734x5%, pp. x, 
DS, WO IDs vascceccnnsiesasccdsneteccsconceeee 


Sabbath Hours Thoughts. By Liebman Adler. 
734x5, pp. xiil, 238. Philadelphia, Penn. T he 
Jewish Public ation Society of America..... 

A Shore aie of the English People. By J. 
R. . M.A. Tlustrated Edition. Edit- 
ed ag —. J.R. Green “nd Miss Kate Nor- 
gate. Volume HIT, 196x634, pp. Ixxxii, 934 to 
109. New Yorw: Harper & Bros............. 

Orations and Addresses of George William Cur- 
tis. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Vol- 
umeTl. On the Principles and Character of 
American Institutions, and the Duties of 
American Citizens. 1556-1891. 9x6, pp. vil, 
48, 

A kefe rendum for the Illustrations in the Gar- 
field? Edition of General Lew. Wallace's 
Novel * Ben-Hur,” Prepared by Paul Van 
Dyke. 734x5, pp. 50. Thesame...............- 

The Rulersof the Mediterrinean. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. 74x45, pp. x, 
MiGs PRM MO i occ csecavicenacssy deduisoess cis dint 

The Strange Adventures of a House Boat. By 
William Black, Newand Revised Edition. 
744x494, pp. 443. The BaimeG..............ceeeeee 

Iti lian Gardens. By Charles A Platt. 

BE. TRO GAME....csccccecs socvceveccee vs 

The Blind as Seen Through Blind Eyes. By 
Maurice de la Sizeranne. Authorized ms ans- 
lation from the French Edition. By F. Park 
Lewis, M.D, 734x5'%. pp. xvi, 154. New tan: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Pictures from Greek Life and Story. 
taxi - “e Cc nurs h, M.A. 


St. 


"Eo. Cc. J. pect 
ew York: D. 





bck Sheresiad ache aaa 
With veonengenie 


Legis- 
59, 


snemunes to the 
26th, 1898. 4x6, pp. 


fear 1392, 
January 


or r the 
lature, 


875 


9 00 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 





Beautiful Git Gift Books. 








He Leadeth Me. 


Diily Texts and Hymns fora Month. 4to, 
32 pages (9x11), 12 full-page color illustra- 


tions, illuminated cover........ ... $2.50 


Golden Harvest. 





Daily Texts and Hymns for a Month, 4to, 


$2) pages (12 pages in colors), half 
boards...... Paws eaitels eu ianiver acess $1.50 
“An ideal gift book.’’—Interior. 
While Shepherds Watched 


Their Fiocks by Night. 


[lustrated in colors. 
minated cover..... 


Walking in the Light. 


4to, 16 pages, illu- 
. $1.00 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 


4to, 16 pages, 6 pages in colors...... 


His Loving Kindness. 


$1.00 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 


6 color and 6 monotint illustrations. 
16 pages, embossed cover........ «+ 


4to, 


. $1.00 


We have never® published more beautiful books 
than the above. For a Christmas gift of a devotion- 
a character any one of them will be found desira- 


ble. 


Forsale at Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


* 31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 








pent. N. Y:: State 
PUI css cucscssccteevereks-scnctssens seveusecses 


Jenny Wer Reagdie “House, A Story of 
Newsbo, Life in New 7... hg James 
Otis. Illustrated by W. A. Rog CxE. 
pp. vi, 173. Bo ton: Estes & Leurint fi 


Raby’ sUpand Downs. A Sequel to * Ruby and 
gg Sl ig ba Minnie E, Paull. 644x494, pp. 
. IIL co cuceds saeupiuslieebeccvces 440 


Miss esc _ ali Housekeeper. Designed 


Harper & Brothers’ 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


James B. Lyon, 


+ $125 








The Cloister and the Hearth; Or, Maid, 
Wife. and Widow. A Matter-of-fact Ro- 
mance. Bv CHARLES READE. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, and 550 Illustrations 
from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN 
JOHNSON. Two Volumes. 8vo, Illumi- 
nated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8.00. (Ina Boz.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of En- 


graving. By Wiis 0. Cnapry. Tlus- 
trated with Sixty Engravings and Helio- 

gravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Un- 

- Edges and Gilt Top, $10.00. (Ina 
30%.) 


The Christ-Child in Art. A Study of In- 


terpretation. By HENRY VAN DYKE. II- 
lustrated, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 


cut Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Italian Gardens. By CnHar.es A. Piatt. 
With many Illustrations, including Col- 
ored Frontispiece pripted in Paris. Tlus- 
trated. 4to. Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. (Ina Box.) 


Riders of Many Lands. By TuEopore 
AYRAULT DopGr, HKrevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel U. S. Army. Illustrated with 
Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REM- 
INGTON, and from Photographs of Oriental 
Snhbjects. 8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, Uncut 
Edves and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Ben-Hur: A Taleof the Christ. By Lew. 
WALLACE. Garfield Edition. Two Vol- 
umes. With Twentv Full-page Photo- 
gravures. Over One Thousand Tllustra- 
tions as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. &vo, Silk and Gold, 
Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00; Three- 
quarter Calf, $12.00: Three-quarter Le- 
vant, $14.00. (In «a Bow.) 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 

Edited by CHARLES ELIOT Norton. 
With Three Photogravure Portraits. 
Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. $8.00; Three-Quarter Calf, 
$12.50. (In a Bow.) 


Prue and I. By GEorGE WILLIAM CuR- 
TIs. Tilnstrated fram Drawings by AL- 
BERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo. Illnmi- 
nated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3.50. (Ina Bow.) 


Daisy Miller, and An International 
Episode. By HENRY JAMES. Tilustrated 
from Drawings by HARRY W. McVIcKAR. 
8vo, Hluminated Cover. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt’ Top. $8350: Edition de Luxe (250 
numbered copies), Full Vellum, $15.00. 
(In a Box.) 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Eu- 
rope. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey through Iraly, Southern France, 
and Snain,. with visits to Gibraltar and the 
Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THOMAS 
W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


The Prince of India; Or, Why Constanti- 
nople Fell. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of 
“Ben-Hur,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $250: Half Leather, 
#400: Three Quarter Leather, $5.00; 
Three Quarter Calf, $6.00; Three-Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8.00. (In a Bow.) 


A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition, 
Edited by Mrs. J R. GREEN and Miss 
KATE NorGATE In Four Volumes. Vols. 
J. If., and TIT. now ready. With Colored 
Plates, Maps, and Numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per vol- 
ume. 


“Harper's Youn 
Volume XIV. 
tions and 904 Pages. 
mental, $3.50, 


Orations and Addresses of George 


William Curtis. Edited by CHARLEs 
ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. Orations a d 
Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Du- 
ties of American Citizens. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Other Volumes in Preparation. 


The Rulers of the Mediterranean. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, author of ** The 
West from a Car-Window,” etc. Ilus- 
trated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
w ie be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, € ‘anada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price, 


ng People” for 1893. 
ith about 800 Illustra- 
4to, Cloth, Orna- 


Especial! 
Receipts for those who are Cookin: 
or Three. 
734x5, pp. vi, 405. The same 


When 

Tilustrated, 734x6, pp. 210. The same...... 
Zigzag Journeys on the Mediterranean. 
ezexte 
Six ‘Boys 
bp. 235. 


to aid Beginners. Economical 
for Two 
By Maria Parloa. Illustrated. 


I Was Your Age. By Laura E. Richards. 


By 
h seenwerts. o— Illustrated. 





oe Bye Ellzabeth ~. yA 
MO BRNO. 00000 coscce cecccccccccccces 


Chesperten. 1893, ~~’ by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M.A. 984x734, pp. 4 PG GATE sos ccccceseces 
Tom Brown's Sc oo ays. By An Old Boy. 
Illustrated. Si4x5%, pp. 44 Philadelphia, 
OTS PONIES CO Biines. cvdcccccecsccecscces 
Phidian Horse, Art and Archeology on 
the Acropolis. With Seven Illustrations, 
From the French of Victor Cherbuliez. 
Translated by Elizabeth Hill Bissell Rob- 
erts, 7¥5. Philadelohia, Penn ; Mrs, thomas 
Roberts and John Wannamaker 


A 





$1 25 
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By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, 


Being letters written to H. S. Marks, 


By Miss N. L. BADENOCH. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Illustrated Books for the Holiday Season 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Our Village 

MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. With a Pref- 
ace by ANNE THACKERAY-RITCHIE, and 
100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, 
$2.00. 

* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, su- 
per royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uni- 
form with ‘‘Cranford.”’ $14.00. 


Coaching Days and 


Coaching Ways 
With 214 Ilus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. Uniform with ‘‘ Cranford,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘“* Old Christ- 
mas,’’ and *‘ Bracebridge Hall.” Crown 
8vo, ornamental, gilt cloth, gilt edges, 
or uncut, with paper label, $2.00. 

* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, su 
per royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uni- 
form with “ Cranford.”’ $12.50. 


The Humorous Poems of 


Thomas Hood 


Witha Preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 


Illustrations by Charles EF. Brock. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


» * Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 


§vo, hand-made paper. Just Ready. 





Rip Van Winkle, and the 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
With 50 Illustra- 
tions, and a Preface by GEORGE H. 
BouGuTon, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, oredges uncut, $2.00. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 


8vo, hand-made paper, cuts printed on 
Japan paper. Just Ready. 


Letters to Marco 





R.A. 
By GEorGE D. LESLIE, R.A. With Il- 
lustrations by the author. Extracrowy 
_ $1.50. 


Mr. slie has done for these South counties 


what ‘ilibe rt White id for Selborne in his famous 
* Natural History.’ 
book a delight.”"— Bostun Daily Advertiser. 


The lover of nature will flnd this 


Romance of the Insect 
World 

With Tlustra- 

tions by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 

others. Crown 8vo. Just Ready. 





this book.” 
SECOND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Stage,” ete. Revised, 
Illustrations 
gilt edges, $2.00. 
By the Same Author 
SECOND EDITION 


The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth 


reproduced by KE. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
top. Price, $2 25. 


* Destined to take high rank 1 the lorg 
of important biographies "— Boston Journa 


Bierstadt, 
cloth, 


Being the Recollectiens of W. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 
“This delightful book, 


Philosophers, and Minor Poets: 
pecially for the Enamoured, 


Day, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


By GoLpwiIn Situ, DC.L., 


ete. 
The Same 


The United States: 


12mo, $2.25. 


TORY, 1492-1871 
THIRD EDITION, just ready. 
12mo, cloth. Price, #2.00. 
“Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidit 


and well. ’~—New York Sun, 


al New Story for - the Young. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH., 
Mary 


I2mo, cloth, $1.00, 





dren. 
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‘ 
| big best Christmas ‘ 
ift for young folks . 
is a yore subscription Che spar » Eo. | 
ti to a ag et. Wicholas Wagaxine- for Young Folka 4 
very greatest year in its Wereby Certify ‘ 
history. It has been en- » tas § 
larged by the addition eee a r 
of 200 pages in the vol- & entitled 10 2 year's oubscription fox the aid 
ume, and ** Wide Awake”’ A Ticholas Ubagasine’ 
has just been merged init. Setetaeat sr | 
Boys and girls like a , , 
subscription toa magazine : 
twelve times better than oe Sti pa oe ws ta ha aa } 
any other kind of a gift QD ated wae i 
because it comes twelve 
times as often. It gives 
them a Christmas CVCry 4 Keduced Facsimile of the Handsome Subscription Blank sent 
month. to those who wish lo use ST. NICHOLAS as a Christmas Crft. 


lishers. 


the money. THE C 





( 

If you wish to use ST. NICHOLAS for Christmas, send $3.00 to the pub- 
Ask for a year’s subscription beginning with the magnificent 4 
Christmas number and get November FREE; ask, also, for the handsome 
subscription certificate shown here. 
and December numbers and the certificate to present at Christmas. ¢ 
Future numbers will go to the recipient of your gift. } 
Make ST. NICHOLAS ae Christmas gift. r 
SENTURY CO., , 


We will send you the November 


There is nothing like it for 


33 East 17th St., New York. 


ecdotes as a Christmas pacing is with plums,” 


author 
“Canada and the Canadian Question,” 


y. 


By 


Tov auevue ty 


le 





SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 
and Bible Scenes as they appear to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years residence in 
the Holy Land by’ the celebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


ewww 


* Every lover of Shakespeare should read 


Shakespeare’s England 
By WILLIAM WINTER, author of * Life and 
Art of Edwin Booth,” ‘* Shadows of the 
with numerous 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 


With 12 full-page Portraits in character, 
and other 


zilt 


es 


Seventy Years of Irish Life 
R. LE FANv. 
gilt top,$1.75. 


Stulfed as full of an- 


The 


The Lover’s Lexicon 
A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 


but es- 
By FRED- 


ERICK GREENWOOD, Crown &vo. Just 
Ready. 
JUST READY 
Professor Goldwin Smith's New Book. 


Essays on Questions of the 


of 


Authors Brilliant Work. 


AN OUTItINE OF POLITICAL HIS- 


With Map. 


no other boo ts the same fleld covered su succiactly 


In New Uniform Edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Chil- 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books now ready, and may be had on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New and Standard Publications. 


The Revisers’ Greek Text. A Critical 


txamipation of Certain Readings, Textual 
and Marginal, in the Orivinal Greek of the 
New Testament adopted by the late An- 
glo-American Revisers. 2 vols. By Rev. S. 
W. WHITNEY, A.M. Price per vol., $2.50. 
“| congratulate you on the production of so schol- 
arly and valuable a work. [I have examined it with 
great interest and pleasure. You have brought all 
s*udents of the Bible under obligations to you. 
Julius H. Seelye, Ex-President Amherst College, Ain- 
herst, Mass. 


institutes of General Wister - By Presi- 
Ews, D.D., LL.D., 
Price $2.00. 

Institutes’ most vital, stimulating, a 
Prof. Moaes Coit 


of Brown U niversity. 


“IT find the * ti 
throbbing pulse in every sentence. 
Tyler, LL.D , Cornell University. 


Institutes of Eccnomics. By President E. 
ENJAMIN ANDREWs. D.D., LL.D., of 
Brown University. Price $1.30. 


“It isa book of power and movement.” 
Erenting Transcript. 


Labberton’s Historical Atlas and Gen- 
eral History. oyal octavo, 213 pp. y 
OBERT JABBERTON. Price $#2.00. 
“The book is sonte incomparable."’—Alfred 8. Roe, 
tate Principal of Worcester High School. 

Select English Classics. Edited with 
notes, biographical, historical and liter- 
ary. By JAMES BALDWIN, Pb.D. Price 
per volume $1.00. Excellent books for 
studving the important branches of Eng- 
lish Literature. Three volumes are now 
ready : “Six CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POE- 
Try,” “ THE FAMOUS ALLEGORIES,”’ ** "HE 
BooK OF ELEGIEs.”’ 


Boston 


The Elements of Psychology. By Prof. 
Noau K. Davis, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Scholarly, critical and exhaustive. 
Price, $1.80. 

Principles and Practice of Morality, or 
Ethical Principles Discussed and Ap- 
jlied. By EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON, 

»1.D., LL.D., late President of Brown 
University. 12mo, cloth, 264 pp., price 
$1.50. 
Dr. Robinson's exposition of the facts and phi- 
ow of ethics is not surpassed in clear thinking, 
exact definition and familiarity with historical ethics 


by any work which we have seen.” 
Inquirer ,.New York, N. ¥ 


The Christian 


Als a full line of supertor tect-books in all grades for 
chools, academirs and colleges. Our Ulustrated cata- 
ogue, giving full description of all our publications, 
will be mated free on application, 


For sate by all the leading booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers on receipt of price, 


SILVER, BURDETT & Company, Publisher 


110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 


Boston, New York, Obicago, Philadelphia. 


The Best about FERNS and WILD FLOWERS. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THE FERNS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


ey *rof. D.C. FATON, of Yale College. 
ates, of ull the species. 
cloth, gilt tops, net 835.00. 


AMERICAN 
WILD. FLOWERS. 


By Prof. Go. GOODALE, of Harvard College, 
51 Pertect ¢ ~ ao Plates by Isitac ane 4to, 
cloth, extra, price re duced to net #7 SU. 





81 Colored 
Now Scarce. 2 vols., 


32 Catalogue of be: aks on application, 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
Is Arch St., Boston, 


“SAVR MONEY. Subscribe for your Periodicals 
(new and renewals) at Club Rates. Any Periodical, 
American or Foreign, furnished below Publishers’ 
prices enerally. Cataloque on application. 

UAL SUBSCIUPTION COMPANY, 
28 South Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Best Boys Books, 


SIX BOYS. 


A ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY author of * Vassar 
Girls” series, Written in afresh invigorating style, 
and tells of the haps and mishaps of a family of boys 
of all ages. Illustrated with net designs by 
Merrill. 1 vol., crown vo, cloth, $1.50. 


JENNY WREN’S BOARDING HOUSE. 


By JAMES OT!Is, author of “Tony TYLER,” etc. 
An excellent story of newsboy life in New York, writ- 
tenin the happy style with which Mr. Otis has for 
years captivated juvenile as well as grown up G7- 
ers. Illustrated with numerous drawings by 
KOGERS. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, $1 25, 


Over 400,000 Vols. Zigzags Sold, 


LIGZAG JOURNEYS ON THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 


The autbor takes his readers in this volume to the 
classic shores of tte Mediterranean, visiting the 
beautiful cities of Italy and historic places alon 
both shores, Full of interesting stories and ——- 
legends. Small quarto, illuminated covers, #1. 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN ITALY; 


or, TITO, THE FLORENTINE By ANDRE LAURIE. 
An intere sting volume of schoolboy life in sunny 
Italy, a a ny Illustrated by 
G. ROUX, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


By H. BUTTERWORTH, 


(Uniform with Schovlboy Days in Italy) 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN RUSSIA, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


Popular Edition of Francis Parkman's 
latest work. 
A HALF CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
with three maps. 2 
cloth, %3.00. 
His place is alonyside of the 
whose works are 
newm., 


Easily the first of living American historians. — 
Christian Advocate. 


PAN MICHAEL. 
Historical Novel of Poland, the 
Ukraine and Turkey. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A Sequel to “With Fire and Sword,” 
and “ The Deluge.” 
Charles Dudley Warner in tarper's Magazine af- 


firms that the great Polis) author has, in the charac- 
ter of Zagloba, yiren to literature a new creation. 


Popular Edition, 
volumes, 12mo, 


qreatest 


historians, 
inglisn classics. 


London Athe- 


An 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, 


Books at Liberal Dineaiete, 





When calling, sina ask for Mr. Grant, 


Given Away. 


A pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 
purchase over $1.00, 


Before buying books write for quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
cent stamp. 


F. E. CRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive discount. 


BEFORE YOU GO WEST |. 


States. Send $1 for its best. Wee kly 1 a er, 
_A idresn, T he I edge r, Tac oma, Wn. 








best With lenar © xpenre. 


NOW READY ™*bitr'oie” 





$ I 2-ROFUS 
MA! TH’ COLORED SUPPI 
IONS; NUMEROUS COMP LETE STORIES of ab- 
sorbing interest, and the beginvring of a NEW AND 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“ 
SUCH IS THE LAW; 

besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly. 4, including the 
Curistmas number. Afl newsdealers and 

The International News Company. N.Y. 

83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 
¢@ Subscriptions received for any Periodical, For- 
eign or Domestic, 


APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer aud Indexes and an I}lus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses, 


The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fait to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous additions to our geograph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have witness- 
ed. In political no less than in physical geography 
a marked dev elopment has taken place, which ren- 
ders obsolete the great majority of the oxtetin lates. 
In “0 > re paration of this volume the publishers 
have before them continually the single purpose 
of tenn h wan to the public a work that shall tn all 

respects rank with the best Curapean geographical 
yu blications, and to this end no labor or expense has 
veen spared in any one of its departments, 








Deacriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
1,38 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 7 


The 
Home 
Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DALLY TRAVELLER 


It is clean, instructive, interesting and full of news. 
It is Wy only Temperanc e daily puvlished in New 





mac and 

- want it in your house for yourself and your 
ily. 

Datly fraveller ee 


(Ss 
Weekly Traveller 
Monthly in proportion. 


Traveller Publishing Company, 


31 STATE STREET, 
ROSTON, MASS, | 


SU cc FSSEUL ADV ERTISERS are usin 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun« 
wi Tribune Bullding, N.Y. 


The Simday Sihool Times 


“Critical Notes.’ 


of E ‘ng: ind; 
H.C lay Trumbull ; 
mediate Teacher, 

Peck; 
by Amos R. Wells. 


SO Oe i 


a 


- 


oe 





addresses 
To ministers, missionaries 


more to separate 


vv 
SALI ELE s 


eS 


“ Teaching Hints 
’ by Faith I atimer ; 
“ Orient: y Lesson Lights,” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATEs.—6O cents a vear 


Points,” by Bishop Warren ; 


» by Dr. A. F. 


by 


the 


in clubs of five or more to one 


free 


Sample copies 


“The Lesson Story,’ 
practical lesson articles, by Dr. Alexander McLaren 
“Tlustrative Applications,” by 
Schauffler 
“Hints for the Primary Teacher,” 
Canon Tristram of England; 


same 
Can you afford to be without it? 
address ; 


One free copy with everv ten paid for in a club of either kind 
and theological students, $ 1.00, 


A high standard of excellence, ‘and an invitingly low price have enabled The 
Sunday School Times to acquire already a weekly circulation of over 150,000 copies 
among pastors, superintendents, te ichers, and Bible students, of all denominations. 

During 1894 the International lessons will be treated each week as follows : 
by Professors Beecher and Riddle : 
Cunningham Geikie of England; 
“Teaching 


’ by Dr. 


“Hints for the Inter- 
by Julia E. 
“ Question Hints,” 


The special features for the new year include a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, a series on the mis- 
sionary field and work, illustrations and maps in the lesson department, and lists of 
books designed for the Sunday-school library. At 
places the paper within the reach of any school. 


time, the low club-rate 


$1.00 


noe'ubs of two or 


$1.50 single copies 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 


The Every Day of Life. By the Rev. J. Rk. 
MILLER, D/D., author of “Silent Times,” Making 
the Most of Life, ete. I6mo, gilt op. partt- cloth, 
$1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant moroc- 
co, flexible gilt edge, $2.50. ‘ 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 12 
photo-engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 7) 
cents; cloth, full gilt, 75 cents: French silk, gilt 
edge, ‘$1.25. 


ost of Life. By the Rev.J.k. 
LLER, D.D. tlt top, parti-cloth, al. Os 
white ‘and gold, evant morocco, gilt edge, 

2.50. * Thoughtfai sores of encouragement to 
men and women who are bearing the heat and bur. 
den of the Cay, 


Makin g the 


Silent Times. A book to help in reading the 
Bible into Life. By the Rev? R. MILLER, D.D, 
Iémo, parti-clo.h, gilt tov, $1. an shite and gold, 


gilt edge, #1.25; levant, gilt edge, 


Ad Lucem. Selected and arranged by Many 
LLOYD. 18mo, gilt top, $1.00; white and gild, $1.00; 
seal leather, #15: 75} levant, padded, $2.50. 


* What we call trouble is onty the key that draws our 
heartstrings truer and brings them up sweet and even to 
the heavenly pitch.” 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. select- 
ed and arranged by ANNA H-SMITH, with introduc. 
tion by HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, I6mo, red 
ed es, ‘h. 4; cloth, I6mo, gilt, $1.35; white and ‘gold, 
$1.2 1 leather, flexible, #2.00; levant, gilt 
edge, 25 


The Imitation of Christ. By THomas a 
KEMPIs. Illustrated . vith 1b "castieen depicting 
scenes in the Lite of Carist. By H. HOFMANN, Di- 
rector of the Koyal Academy of Arts at Dresden 
Ikxmo. White and gold, 7bc.; vellum, 75c.; silk, $1.50; 
leather, flexible, 82.00. 


gilt, 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 
trated Ruition, uniform with Tlustratea 
Food ” of last season. Imo. Gilt edge, 
paper sides, 75. 


Illus- 
* Daily 
white back, 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. By 
the Kev. a MILLER, D.D., author of * Every Day 
of Life,” “Selec ted trom his writings by EK VA- 
LENA J. Puven. limo, Ornamental bindings, 7c, 


Tell Jesus. By AXNA SHIPTON. 


l6mo, White 
and gold, giit edge, $1.00; 


parti-cloth, gilt top, 1.00. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun Bunyan. 
2mo. White and gold, gilt edges, boxed, $1.25. A 


new and beautiful edition of this time-honored 
classic. 


Our Birthdays. From Seventy-one to One Hun- 
ane. By the I ot A. C. THOMPSON, D.D. Parti- 


cloth, gilt top, $1.0 A charming gift for an aged 
friend; bright, ¢ Ronen entertaining and helpfal. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and 
tant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 EAST l4th ST., NEW YORK, 
100 PURCHASEST... BOSTON, 


BOOKS MaKe the Best Presents, 


Buyers Should Examine 
Putnam’s Notes on New Books. 
Holiday Number. Fully illustrated. 
Putnam’s Books for Young People. 


Holiday Catalogue. Fully illustrated. 


Putnam’s Stories of the Nations 


SERIES. Descriptive Prospectus, Fully illustrated. 


Putnam’s Herces of the Nations 
SERIES. 


impor. 


Descriptive Prospectus. Fully illustrated 


Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Descriptive Prospectus, 
Putnam’s Literary Gems. 


Descriptive Prospectus. 


Any one of above sent on receipt of stamp 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 W. 23d St., New York. 


Sunday- School Papers, 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christiasity and bright articles; an old- 
time favorite. Single subscription, 25 cts. a year; 
copies to 1 address, $1; 20 copies, $3 50; 40 copies, $6. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). The best 
of all juvenile periodicats; interesting and well il- 
lustrated. Ten or more copies, one year, to one ad- 
dress, 10 cts. per copy. Single copies, 25 cts. 

MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Can be used as 
a semi-monthly. Wholesome reading, choice cuts; 
for younger classes, Terms same as * Child’s Paper.’ 

APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, large type; 4 
chromo victure each quarter. Single copy, 50cts.; 5 
copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 


The above four, to one subscriber, $1 per year. 


Samples of periodicals sent free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 


dusts THREE DOLLARS 18 
all it will cost you this month 
for the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and Good Housekeeping, one 
year each. To secure these two 
publications for one year for that 
sum, send this month THREE 
DOLLARS to GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER, Springfield, Mass. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 











FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the mpest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tuk Livinc AGe will present 
in convement form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 

letcness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. ° 

Ry Copyrighted translations from the 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January Ist, 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 

Other translations will follow. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

For $8.50 we will send toa New Subscriber Tug 
LivinG AGE tor 1594 and a copy.of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tne Living Ace for 1894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 

two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 


The prices given above include postage on Tue 
LivinG AGE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to 89.00 a set. 

Bx No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

#9- To all New Subscribers for the year iSy4, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1Sy3 issued after the receipt of their, subscrip. 
tions will be sent free. 


Published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of 
postage. 
Sample copies of Tur LivinGc AGE, 15¢. each, 


Bae Rates for clubbing The Living Ace with 
other periodicals wall be sent on application, 


Avpress LITTELL & CO.,, 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


we North 
American 
Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


The Contributors to the 
Review are the men and 
women to whom the world 


looks for the most authori- 
tative statements on the 
subjects of the day. 


The list embraces: 
Cabinet Ministers, 


American and European 
Including 

Mr. GLADSTONE, SiGNorn Crispt, 

Seererany Hernsperr, &¢., &e. 


Senators, Representatives, 
Members of Parliament, 
Governors of States, 
Cardinals, Bishops and 

Ministers of every denomination. 
Physicians and Scientists, 
American Ministers Abroad 
Foreign Ministers to U. §.. 
Business Men and Financiers 
Supreme Court Judges, 
Army and Navy Officers, 
Literary Men and Women, 
Actors and. Dramatists, 

in short, 
The Leaders in every field of 
activity and thought. 


Ye All articles published in_ the 
Norru AMERICAN Review are written 
expressly and exclusively for the 
Revirw. 


Published Monthly. $5a Year. 
8 EAST 141TH STREET, NEW YORK. 






























FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 

INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
. bers, post paid, for $1.00, 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


For Boys! FIRE | | For Boys! 


THE THIRD ALARM 


A STORY OF THE 


NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


By JAMES L. FORD. 
With Many Illustrations. 


The above ts designed to take the leading place 
Literature for Boys. Since Oliver Optic, ene ban he 
only books by foreign writers. This is an American 
boy’s book, The author, who is a constant spectator 
at every fire in New York City anda frequent visitor 
at the engine-houses of the Fire Department. has 
written © book on the subject dear to the heart of the 
average healthy boy. There is an interesting plot 
— oun a wed - ~~ related are dealt with in 

8 y fashion. Mr. Gre : , . a 
ane GEUEE Peeiaee regory has contributed 





























1 vol., crown 8vo, 450 pp., profusely illustrate y 
Frank M. Gregory, cloth, $1.50, ’ oo 


The above is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
post paid, upon receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, - - - New York 


| The Atlantic | 
for 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, by 
Margaret Deland. 


This is ubdoubtedly the most important 
work of the author of “John Ward, 
Preacher,” involving some of the leading 
problems in modern social life. studied 
verv thoroughly, and treated with admi- 
rable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


Bv Miss .lewett, Mrs Catherwood. Joel 
Chandler Harris, Mrs. Wiggin and others. 


History and Biography 
Will be verv effectively represented by pa- 
pers from Cant. Mahan, Professor McMas- 
ter. the historian. Hon. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, Professor Mendenhall and others. 
Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the 
aspects of Nature in Florida, Utah and 
Canada, are promised by Miss Thomas, 
Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, and Olive 
Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care and thought. 
due totheirimportance. Thisis regarded 
as one of the most useful parts of the 
work of the Atlantic, Articlesare assured 
from Professor Shaler. Horace EK. Sendder, 
and others who are able to speak with au- 
thority. 
N. B. Now is the time to subseribe. 
TERMS : 4.00.4 year in advance, postaye free. 
Postal Notes and Money at riek of sender, Remit 
by money-order, draft or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street. New York. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND., 
est one in existence. Price, #100, sent prepaid. 
Pamphlet free. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St.. New York. 


DAINTY GIFT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 


All in white cloth binding, with fancy paper sides, 
gilt edges or gilt tops. 


CAP AND GOWN.. 


Some College Verse. Chosen by JOSEPH LA Koy 
LARRISON. A capital collection of recent College 
Verse selecte! from all the leading College jour- 
nals, $1.25. 





Poems for Lovers Young and Old. Selected by JoHN 
WHITE CHAPWICK and ANNIE HATHAWAY 
CHADWICK. $1.25. 


FROM QUEENS’ GARDENS. 


Selected Poemsof Mrs, Browning, Jean Ingelow, Ade- 
laide Proctor, and others. Edited by Rosk Por- 
35. 


rER, 
THE SKETCH BOOK. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With eight photogravure 
illustrations, including a portrait of the author, 


a SESAME AND LILIES. 


Three Lectures by JoUN RUSKIN, with four photo- 
gravure portraits, $1.50. 


THE TWO VOICES. 
Poems of the Mountains and the Sea. Edited by 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


HAPPENCHANCE, ~ 


A unique magazine by amateurs for amateurs. 
Ask for the Christmas number. Seld by news agents 
in N. H. Room Grand Central Depot, N. Y. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 20 cents in stamps, 

HAPPENCHANCE, 
Mamaroneck, New York, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 


A New Geographical Encyclopedia. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
NEW ENLARGED 


Indexed Atlas of the World. 


Thisis not simply a revised atlas, but 
an entirely new work. 

The size is nearly double that of the 
former Indexed Atlas of the World. 

It is the latest, largest, most reliable, and 
the most accurate work of the kind pub- 
lished. 

Itis a reference work upon subjects. a 
popular history of the countries and great 
cities of the Universe, a digest of the laws 
of nations, and a panorama of the world, 
presented to the mind through the eye. 


“Tt has been prepared with the greatest care and 
expense and from authentic sources.”’—New York 
Times. 

* For the best maps of certain kinds we have bith- 
erto had to ge abroad, but it is not too much to sav, 
with this folio before us, that for the completest gen- 
eral atias and geographical encyclopedia in a single 
volume, the world must come to an American pub- 
f York Tribune. 
mation which this weighty volume con- 
‘ry full and complete. The indices to the 
maps are also highly useful. The coloring is gener- 
re tasteful than in our English maps.”’—Lon- 
don Times. 

“The maps,dlagrams, plans and tables are beautiful 
ly drawn,and are the most explicit we haveever seen, 
The atlas, Indeed, is an ideal one, for it is all that an 
atlas should be. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of this atlas, and we bring it to the notice of our 
readers with very great pleasure.”—The Financial 
Standard and [Imperial Post, London, &ngland, 








Sample pages mailed on recelptof one two cent stamp. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. Ninth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. City. 
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Po singe: TTENTKC \N is c1 led te y he follo “A x 
KLACKNER?S ATES erator ty ts folios ng, amon 


BREAKING HOME TIES, 


tions of the season is unquestionably the large photo- 
gravure after the picture of Thomas Hovenden, en- 
utled * Breaking Home Tiles.” 
t's well known from its exhibition here and in Chi- 
cago, and may easily be ranked as one of the most 
| popular and successful works of an episodic charac- 
} ter which have been produced in this country.—From 
The Collector. 


Publications. istic srs 


conversation is between Charles Surface, whode-  ¢ 
sires to dispose of the portraits of his ancestors, 4 

| avd Sir Oliver. ‘ 
|ON THE BEST OF TERMS. , 
Etched by E. Abort, after NINA HARDY. S$ 

| FRIENDLY COMPETITORS. « 
Hitched by JULES JACQUET, after A. A. LESKEL. , 
CHOIR AT WESTMINSTER, 4 
Original etching by H. CrickMoRE. < 
And many others in all branches of Art—LAND- $ 
SCAPE, FIGURE, MARINE, SPORTING, Etc.,Ere. 

A large selection of WATER COL= 8 


f MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, an inspection 
of which is cordially invited. 


Klackner’s Portfolios & Stands. 


other wood, Special designs made to order. Portfol- 
ios in Linen and half-bound in Morocco, in all sizes. 


Or, Art Dealers in all the Principal Cities throughout 


A photegravure after the painting by THOMAS 
HOVENDEN. 


“The most important of Mr. Klackner’s publica- 


.t "ACE 
ANG THE PORTRAITS OF HIS ANCES- 
ORS). A Photogravure after S. LEWIN. This 
Picture represents 9 scene from Sheridan's ce 
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Ihe original painting ¢ 
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brated comedy “The School for Scandal.” The 


ORS, by the most distinguished artists, 
native and forcign, and a choice collection 


C. KLACK NER, 5 East 17th St., N.Y. 


the States. 
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Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany.orany 4 
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FOR KLACKNER'S PUBLICATIONS. , 





INQUIRE 





AAR 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY 


81 CHAMBERS ST., 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Third Door West of* City 
Hall Park, NEW. YORK CI'ry. 








FOR PASTOR OR FRIEND. 


The Sistine Madonna: 

A Christmas Meditation. By AmMoRY H. Brap- 
ForD, D.D. 12mo, Booklet. Japan paper cover, 
decorated, 35 cents. 

The Pilgrim in Old England: 

History and Outlook of the Independent Churches 
in England. By AkMoRy H. BrAprorp, D.D. Cr. 
8vo, ex. clo., gilt top, $2.00. 

Two German Giants. 


Frederic the Great and Bismarck. By Dr. JOHN 
LoRD Author “ Beacon Lights of History.” With 
twe Portraits, Cr. 8vo, ex. clo., gilt top, $1.00. 
Four Hundred Years of American His- 

tory. 

I. General Review of four Centuries, showing 
Great Men and Ideas of each Epoch, By Dr, JOHN 
Lorpb. 

Il. Continuous Narrative from 1492 to Is, by Prof. 
J. aH. PATTON, Ph.D. 

Beecher’s Bible Studies, 

Réadings from Genesis to Ruth,with familiar com- 
ment. Given in 1878-0 by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Euited from ELLINWOOD Ss Stenographic Notes by 
JOHN R. HOWARD, Svo, 438 pp., ex, clo., $1.50. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

Sermons, Addresses, Lectures, Selections, etc. 
Twenty-two Volumes. (Send for List.) 

*,* All Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York, 


” me MUSIC, 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 183. Contains new 
I 


Songs and responsive readings. 16 pages. Price 5 cents per 


single copy by mai 
© NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 








JESUS THE 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are:—" The Gift of God," “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,"’ “Christinas Joy Bells,’ “Noel,"’ “*Gooe 
Will to Men," “Peace on Earth,’ and ‘*The Christ of Bethle 
hem,."’ Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail 
SAIITA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. hoss, with addi 
tional songs by J}. R. Murray This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price yo cents ver single copy by mail 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas,"’, “One Christmas Eve,"" “A Christ 
mas Vision,”’ **The New Santa Claus,"’ ‘Santa Claus & Co 
“Judge Santa Claus," “Catching Kriss Kringle,’ “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake," “The Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each yo 
le copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms" and “The 
> for Christmas, though not de 
, Price qwots. Allof the above 
cantatas are intended tor children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem”™’ by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and | 
Murriy This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will nodoubt meet with much 
vor Prive ro cents per single copy 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap 
proval. Price ro cents per single copy, 
IE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B Brooks and 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the fife of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex 
pressive music. rice 20 cents per single copy by mail 
The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 


number in that direction. Pri cents per copy by mail 
18 


Catalogue of Christmas Musi > faeal shed free on application, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 












X-Mas Music 





The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 30 
cents. Christ Child, SoloinC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents, And There 
Were Shepherds. (C) Sop. and Ten. Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carot 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ade- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, 25 
cents. Carol, Carol Christians, FE flat,solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 4 
cents The Angel Choir. (1D) Mezzo o1 Bar. 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 

New: Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarn¢ley, Backus, 
Carmiencke, and others, 5cents each, Carol Annual 
No. 29 (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents, 
Carol Annual No. 3, various authors, 5 cents. : 

Lamb of God (Sunday-school service), No. 1, 
Danks, 5 cents 

Any of the above sent on selection if desired, 

Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A,.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New Vork. 


JUNTOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SO*8GS 
By Ind D. SANKFY, J. WILLIS BAER & WM. SHAW. 
R25 per 100, Se. per Copy extra by Post. THE 
UNITED SOC. of CHRISTIAN ENDEA VOR, Boston. Mass. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York and Chicago. 


EDUCATION. 


7 T The oldest of the high-class 
EDUCATIO « educational magazines (regu- 
lar priee $3.00 a year) will be sent for a year for $2.0010 
anew subscriber. Is Education in your city or village 
library ? Is it in your Reading Rooms? We will send 
Riducation and the Review of Reviews toa new sub- 
seriber for $4.00; or Education and Harper's Magazine 
for $5.0. Send 12 cents for a sample copy. Address 
KASSON & PALMER. % Bromfield St . Boston, Mass, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For, iro oP ng 


women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


ANY ONE 

wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List, 
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New York, December 11, 1893. 


Mr. Bouton begs to call your at- 
tention to his large and valuable 
stock of Books suitable for Christ- 
masand New Year Presents, com- 
prising the latest American, Eng- 
lish and French Illustrated Works; 
French Calendars, a fine collection 
of standard sets,and single volumes 
of Poetry,etc.,in beautifulbindings. 

A personal inspection is respect- 
fully invited, 

Catalogues mailed free on appli- 
cation. . 

Open inthe evening fromthe UGth 
to 23d of December. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 West 28th Street, New York, 


Between Broadway and Figth Avenue, 





‘PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Holiday Presents 
Schaus’ 
Art Gallery. 


New Paintings, 








Water Colers, 
Etchings and Engravings, 
ixquisitely Engraved PaceSimiles, 
Artists’ 
Color 
Boxes, 
French Miniature Frames, 


AN EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED 


William Schaus, 


904 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141rm STREET NEW YORK 


“FINE PICTURES 


At Moderate Prices. 
High-class etchings and engravings, of 
permanent value, for home decoration, or 
Holiday and Wedding presents; costing 
from #6 upward, suitably framed. D-scrip- 
tive Catalogue, with 50 illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.,, 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., N.Y. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
INDIA PROOFS. _ 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 
BY 


BLETonis 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FuLTon St. New Yorx, 


cy 
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THE ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


THE annual report of Attorney- 
General Olney among other things bas 
some very important remarks upon the 
so-called anti-trust law of July, 1890. It 
will be remembered that in the popular 
mind this act was passed avowedly to 
crush supposed monopolies and in a gen- 
eral spirit of hostility to corporations. Its 
provisions were severe in language, and 
there was at the time an impression that 
the aim and effect of the statute was to 
break vp and prevent those aggregations 
of capital 80 common in our day and 
which are sometimes on so large a scule 
as practically to control all the branches 
of an extensive industry. 

General Olncy calls attention to the 
small basis for this opinion as to the effect 
of the law. It the first place the statute 
can operate only upon that part of trade 
or commerce ‘* between the several States 
or with foreign nations.” All contracts 
and all business within the limits of a 
State are of necessity exempt. Railways 
and their contracts are aleo exempt be- 
cause another and a special law governs 
them, But the most interesting part of 
the report refers to the subject matter it- 
self{—monopoly, The United States can- 
not limit private citizens in their right to 
accumulate or control property; por 
prescribe the prices at which property 
shall be sold; nor pass criminal laws 
about the intent and purpose of citizens 
in buying and selling. Then what is 
monopoly? The Attorney-General quotes 
with approval the decision of 
Jackson, now on the Supreme 
which says: 


Judge 
Bench, 


** Monopoly as prohibited by the statute 
meaps an exclusive right in one party, 
coupled with a legal restriction or re- 
straint upou some other party which pre- 
vents the latuer from exercising or enjoy- 
ipg the same right.”’ 

We wish to call attention to this defini- 
tion. If sustained by the Supreme Court 
—as the Attorney-General 
will mark a departure in the general 
view of corpurations, It has hitherto 
been the theory of some economists and 
public men that monopoly consisted in 
getting by fair means the exclusive pos- 
session of something. It 


believes—it 


is common to 
heac such expressions as that a favorite 
tradesman has a *‘ monopoly” of such 
and such articles, tho other men may 
have the same articles in their stores for 
sale ; or, to take another and larger illus- 
tration, that the American Sugar Re- 
fineries Company has a monopoly of 
But all such expressions are in- 
If any tradesman may keep the 
articles of which one merchant sells the 
Jarger quantity ; if any capitalist or com 
bination of capitalists may build a sugar 
relinery without hindrance from the law, 
then there is no monopoly in the legal 


sense, 


sugar. 


exact. 


The effect of this distinction is to put 
the proiection of the people against large 
corporations where it must really rest, in 
the long run, upon commercial grounds, 
If a company is making exorbitant profits 
the people may rest assured that the evil 
will cure itself by the establishment of a 
competitor induced by the money to be 
made, If these two combine, a third will 
step in, and another, until the whole 
fabric of extortion falls by its own 
weight. If, on the other hand, a number 
of firims or Companies combine and by 
siving in expenses can afford to sell a 
little cheaper than before, while still 
earning a larger profit for themselves, 
there is no reason for the cry of monopoly. 
The commercial test is slow, but sure. If 
anybody can manufacture that particular 
article or sellit any cheaper, that person 
will sooner or later avail himself of the 
opening. If there is no such chance, the 
right of the supposed corporation to the 
prolits of its enterprise and economy isso 
far vindicated. 

The whole ‘*monopoly” reasoning is 
but an echo of the old laws against ‘‘fore- 
stalling,” that is, buying to sell again at 
an advance, and other high-sounding but 
absurd enactments of past centuries. It 
was once_a crime to buy,meat or vegeta- 








bles of a farmer driving to market, on the 
ground that consumers would be re- 
quired to pay one more middleman’s 
profit. But experienee exposed the fal- 
lacy. No distribution of products from 
producer to consumer can be so well and 
cheaply done as when everybody may 
compete with everybody. There is even 
with corporations always the possibility 
of competition and this potentiality will 
certainly keep prices reasonable or in the 
long ruo invite rivalry. It must 
always be remembered that the 
chance for making a_ profit is the 
mainspring of all business, Our ad- 
yance in industrial civilization depends 
upon this possibility of profit. If, by any 
anti-trust Jaw, by any false reasoning 
about an imaginary monopoly, we check 
this advance toward cheapness of pro- 
duction, weshallall lose. 1t ought not to 
alter our view that this cheapness can 
come, so far as we can now see, only 
through aggregations of capital. Former- 
ly it was merchant against merchant, 
then firm against firm, now combination 
against combination. If there is no re- 
straint, no legal restriction upon any 
party, we may safely rest quietly and 
await results. So far the corporation 
fear has proven to be a bugaboo. If 
anything really demanding legislation 
should arise in the future, it can be dealt 
with then, ‘The Attorney-General is en- 
titled to thanks—himself a corporation 
lawyer—for putting the case, commer- 
cially and legally, clearly before the peo- 
ple. Very few persons, indeed, have a 
legal monopoly of any sort. 


KS. 

WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of the State Banks do- 
ing business in this city, and believe they 
will attract more than vsual attention. 
The banks of this city are rightly looked 
upon a3 the ablest managed financial in- 
stitutions in the country. A summary ol 
the more important items is given here 
with. 

BOWERY 
Capital stock 
Sucplus 


Undivided profits.........s cee 
IPMMEIM Si cScncbbetebaiauxeracess 


ST. NICHOLAS BANK, 


BANK. 
$250,000 
250.000 
200,538 
2,971,304 


$500,000 
105,000 
42,963 

2, TR2 591 


Undivided profits 
SPERMINE acs neko kise Gas ka bo oa awes 
SHERMAN BANK, 
§200,00) 
100,000 
R180 
390,000 


Undivided profits.............. ; 
IRNIEIE ssh aousancweunysséaneecn 
a 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


IMPROVEMENT in business has been com- 
pletely checked by discussion about the 
tariff. Merchants,. importers, manufac- 
turers and all concerned are alike in a 
high state of suspense. They feel abso- 
lutely at the mercy of legislation; and, 
while this condition of affairs lasts or un- 
til some safe opinion of the future can be 
reached, no permanent change for the 
better seems very likely. The obvious 
duty of Congress is to exercise all reason- 
able speed in reaching its conclusions. 
Public opinion is likely to be less tolerant 
of delay about tariff questions than it was 
about silver. Action, and not political fenc- 
ing or tedious discussion,are what both pro- 
tectionists and free traders of all shades of 
opinion want, 


It will not: be surprising, 
however, if debate continues throughout 
the winter, the Senate and House not 
being likely to come toa quick under- 
standing. About six months elapsed 
between the introduction and adoption of 
the McKinley Bill, and a like amount of 
lisae was occupied on the Mills Bill. The 
Wilson bill contains more change of detail 
than either of these measures contem- 
plated ; hence there is every occasion for 
prolonged discussion, unless the force of 
public opinion expedites matters. It is 
quite possible that the mercantile com- 
munity is unnecessarily apprehensive ; 
for every indication points to considera- 
ble modifications of the proposed Wilson 
bill; and another six months is certain 
to elapse before any new bill will go into 
actual operation. Meanwhile, there are 
as many individnal;s to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered as a year ago; and, in spite 
of general economy, consumption must 








go on atarate which, even if reduced, 
must in due season give fresh stimulus to 
production. 


The merchandise markets were gener- 
ally quiet. Supplies of goods being small 
the hand to mouth character of demand 
causes less uneasiness about prices than 
might be expected. In fact prices are 
generally so low that any considerable 
increase in movement would be followed 
by certain appreciation. Small supplies, 
low prices and easy money really show 
business to be in a sound condition and 
ready to respond to improving influences 
as soon as doubt is cleared away. In 
wheat the transactions were limited but 
prices ruled steady at about 68c. Exports 
were about one-third the same time last 
year, anl visible supply continues to in- 
crease, now amounting to 78,000,000 
bushels. Corn remains steady at about 
45c. Tne receipts of wheat at Western 
points are about one-half the volume of 
last year, while corn is being marketed 
somewhat more freely. Speculation in 
cotton was limited and middling uplands 
is quoted at 7 13-16c., a decline of 4c. Re- 
ceipts are still running heavier than last 
year, and exports were 212,708 bales 
against 145,502 bales same week 1892, The 
visible supply of cotton is 3,500,000 bales, 
which is over $0,090 bales below last year’s 
total. Provisions were quiet and steady, 
pork being quoted at$14.75@15.25 for mess, 
and lardat&jc. for prime city. More activ- 
ity was reported in coffee, In sugars there 
was no change. The iron trade was 
affected adversely by the general uncer- 
tainty about tariff. Some effort has been 
made to advance prices, and additional 
establishments have started up; but a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction prevails, 
Pigiron, No. 1, is quoted at $14.00@14.50. 
S.eel rails are dull at $24.00@25.00, the 
new combination rate. Tae dry goods 
trade is greatly perplexed by tariff un- 
cervainties, particularly the woolen goods 
interests. Clothiers are placing few or- 
ders for woolens, and prices are unsteady, 
recent failures having added to the gener- 
al distrust. For staple cotton goods there 
is a moderate demand, and production 
being well in hand there are no reports 
of further accumulations, Print cloths 
have ruled firm at 3c. since the very large 
purchases of a single operator last week, 


Tie only feature in WallStreet was the 
besianiog of gold shipments. With 
money on call at mnuch lower rates here 
than in Europ2, an efflux of gold caused 
nosurprise. Our banks could easily spare 
afew millions to advantage, if the result 
were to stiffen rates here and ease them 
abroad. Only half a million of gold, 
however, went out by Saturday’s steam- 
ers, and foreign exchange again fell be- 
low the shipping point. Our foreiga trade 
continues to show a great decline, owing 
to the depression in business, which 
checks imports and has failed to stimulate 
exports. The total imports at New York 
in November were only $31,000,000, a de- 
crease of $16,200,000 compared with last 
year. Our exports were $31,400,000 
against $36,900,000 last year. Taese fig- 
ures are only for the port of New York. 
The influx of currency from the 
interior is abating, as evidenced by 
the rates of domesti: exchange, as 
well as the receipts reported; hence 
an increase cf but $468,000 on sul- 
plus reserve, which still stands at the un- 
precedented total of $76,500,000, Local 
bankers have again been discussing the 
advisability of discontinuing interest on 
the deposits of interior banks, Railroad 
earnings are not yet wholly satisfactory, 
but are as good as could be expected 
under the circumstances, For the month 
of November, the first after the World’s 
Fair, eighty-eight roads reported earnings 
of $36,472,000, a decrease of nearly 7%. 
Tne general tendency of prices on the 
Stock Exchange was downward ; but more 
confidence is cbservable thaa two or three 
weeks ago. London continues to sell 
stocks, tho this movement was about 
counteracted by investment purchase’. 
The bond market was quiet, and prices 
eased off somewhat. A better demand is 
expected after the January interest dis- 
bursements. Call loans averaged 12# 
Time money was plentiful at 2¢ for one 
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and two months to 3}¢ for six months. 
Commercial paper is very scarce and in 
good demand. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 9. Dec 2. Increase. 
LOADS. ...+..+065 $412,313.600 = $409,490, 100 $2,853,500 
Specie.........0+ + 164,909.500 104,368,800 540,700 
Legal tenders.,. 94,856,500 93,514,400 1.292.100 
Deposits.......... 412,802,300 487,° 45,200 5,457,100 
Circulation...... 15,602, 100 13,658,200 *36, 100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specte ....... sees $104,999,509 — $104,3°8,900 $540,700 
Legal tenders.... 94,856,500 93,564,400 _1,292,100 

Total reserve.. $199,766,000 $197,933,200 #1, 832, 800 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 123,210, v5 121,836,310 1, 64,275 5 

Surplusreserve $7, 563,425 $76,096,900 $463, 525 

* Decrease, Sah 

GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm. 
Bid. Asked. 

U.S. 48, 1907, registered..... Coccceecccccccoce 14 11434 
U.S. 45, 1907, conpon...... er 11534 
Ext. U.S, 28 1891, registered. ‘ 
Currency 68, 1895........66..eeeee ee 
Currency 6s, 1896 eeececcece 






Currency 6s, 189%.. 
Currency 6s, 1898 ... 
Currency 6s, 18%.... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 





Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co, quote actual 
rates as follows : 






Bid. 
DOGO B iiss, cvcscncssssacecvcesncsoscccevesseeses 4.8416-8454 
celiaiais ces seakvencebassdobese cedeeess 4.874 
CORO BERMBIOID. vnccssvccescnscinvecesscessccscs 4.5754 
RIN BOI oases soccer csecss coces s 0s 4.85534 
, BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 9th, were as follows : 





ne 1 Manhattan........... 18546 
American Exchange, 16 | Market & Fultoun.... 210! 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ Isl MOCRRRICH’ 000.0000 IN2tg 
Sea 44 Merchauats’..... mans 1 
COMMECE. .....0.20000 76 | SC Girccesesianen Hg 
rrr 200 a iW 
EE snanwenseunes — | 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 













Bid, Bid 
Central pentenes... BAe 122 If ine rad National..... i) 
Columbia..... .. — 2. ee i 
Continental, Ixewb oa > Ve 
Hudson River, Southern National... W 
Import’rs’ &T rad'rs |We stern National... li 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 100 
do, do, 2d pfd...........- -- % 100 - 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com. 24% 
do. do. BED i ccccces 25% 
Trow Directory...........- 
do do pfd..... = 
Proctor & Gamble, com uy 
do, do. Pld. .crce . 10 
P, Lorillard Co., com es 
do. . - BR csccccce oe c0see lus 106 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob, Co,, com... 15 It lig 
American Straw Board Co........ -. =a ot 
Celluloid CO. ...c0-cc0.rcerercccccose oe i) 
New York Biscult Co,..........0066 «- 1244 
Diamond Match Co Wik 





Eppens, Smith & Wile. nann Co,... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.... Advices trom Duluth, Minn., under 
date of the 7th irst., state that the last 
cargo for the season was loaded the day 
previous, The total shipments by water 
of grains of all sorts for the season aggre- 
gates 84 386,214 bushels, an increase over 
the previous year of 13,000,000 bushels, 


.One firm in California engaged in 
the manufacture of beet sugar bas made 
a claim for a bounty on 15,000,000 pounds, 
which is a largely incre used preduction 
over that of last season. Commis:ioner 
Miller, of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
Ment, estimates that it will require $11,- 
000,000 to pay this season’s bounty on the 
producuon of sugar in Louisiana. 


..The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


60 shares Long Island Traction Co.............. 
115 shares Sixth Avenue Kd. CO........6...0005 201 
$108,400 South Carolina 6% bonds, due July ist, 

; Jan., 1872, coupons (35,000 reg.).. 22.50) 
$23,000" North Carolina 6% bonds, due Oct. 1, 1898: 


AEE, TET, COMMU ss sccscis s.0sce0.000. o008 $075 
48,000 North Jarolina 6% bonds, due April, 1898: 
ADPil, 1800, COUDONE. <6. .06s0008000000000. -" 
9 shares lowa ‘Land and Loan Co... 
34 shares First. National Bauk of Bro 5g x i 
62 shares Manuface rs’ Nat. Bank of B’klyn....220 


-Almcst the only industry of Dan- 
bury, Copn., is the manufaciure of hats, 
The hatteis comprising a myjority of the 
voters in the town have been without 
work for many months on account of the 
clusmg down of the faciories. Last 
Thurscay ata special town meeting the 
hatiers voled an apprcpriation of $50,- 

lo give employ ment or temporary aid 
to idle werkmen in Danbury. No opposi- 
tion was made to the appropriauon and 
NO one voted against it. 


-...A plan for the reorganization of the 
Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company 











was formulated last week. Briefly stated. 
the scheme provides for the merging of | 
all the liabilities of the company into one 
series of debenture 4% bonds, with a con- 
lingent interest in income up to 64, after 
the capital stock has received dividends 
at the rate of 4%. Interest on the deben- 
tures is to commence within three months 
from the completion of the reorganization. 
The capital stock is to be cut down from 
$3.750,000 to $2.500.000, holders of the 
present stock receiving two-thirds in new 
stock. 


....-The great Manchester Canal was 
formally opened by the directors of the 
company on Thursday last; the public 
opening is to take place on New Year's 
Day with a procession of vessels. The 
canal is 50 miles long, 26 feet deep—the 
same depth as the Suez Canal—and its 
width is 120 feet. Several very extensive 
and expensive bridges have been built to 
accommodate the crossing of different 
lines of railways and public roads. The 
total expense of the canal has been about 
$75,000,000. The difference in levels be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester is 60 
feet and 6 inches, which has been over- 
come by a system of lovks. Docks have 
been built at Manchester to accommodate 
the traftic by the canal. 


...Owing to the resignation of A. L. 
Soulard as President of the German 
American Real Estate Title Guarantee 
Company, the well-known merchant, Mr. 
George W. Quintard, has been elected 
President. Mr. Quintard is, besides being 
President of the Morgan Iron Works, a 
director of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, Union Ferry Com- | 
pany and other well known corporations. | 
Mr. Charles Unangst has’ been elected 
Vice President of tne company, and the 
Secretary is 8S. B. Livingston. Mr. Liv- 
ingston is @ graduate of the College of the 
City of New York and of the Columbia 
Law School and is a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 


...The Mint Bureau has made a care- 
ful estimate of the money of the world ; 
andas it is of so great interest we reprint 
it in thousands of dollars, with refereuccs 
to the authorities upon which the figures 
are based: 

MONEY OF THE WORLD. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 











ne’v'r'd 
COUNTRIES, Gold. Silver. Paper. 
United States...... $661,000 = $624,000 — $469,000 
United Kingdom, . 540,000 112,000 27,000 
a EE as800.000 500,000 610,000 
COPMIGRY. . 6sccsccvics 146518,000 215,000) D84,000 
EE cwasainedones 54.000 D400 4.000 
I ae esate ccsxcainias> bY6,000 16,500 179,000 
Switzerland ........ al5,000 15,000 12,000 
SS ee ho 3,000 S23,400 
NS c ndiviare'aeaieies aA40,000 155.000 105,000 
POURED o.0 sc cccesss 40,000 10,000 149,000 
Katmania baw 100 ZHU 
rer b3.000 1.400 b4,500 
Austria-Hungary . 124,400 45,000  @L87,000 
Netherlands........ b1Y00 6,000 37,000 
Norway 7,200 1,100 b4,300 
Sweden 16,600 4,000 DAW 
Denmark 114,200 5,400 16,200 
as yn scene vices 4:2:2,000 41,000) 550,000 
ee 0,000 44,000 
Australia «105,000 7,100 
MINN a cin scsceesice’ (11220,000 15,000 
rr 5000 50,000 «2 000 
Cent, Amer. States, bo 8,000 14,000 
So. Americ’n States 45,000 30,0005 600,000 
Jupan Dso,700 81,300 
_ | EE ee ee ee 950,000 h37,000 
UNIS ca cy acc <, sewaas 725,000 
| reer a 110,000 
SNR csi s webs 14,000 5,000 22,000 
| eee 19,000 1,500 
MME Kcrracoadwienaes b2,00 2,900 
TNO, ovsicscacues $3,901,900 $3,931,100 $2,700,000 


a Estimate Bureau of the Mint, 

b Furnished through the United States represen‘ a- 
tives abroad, 

e Credit aerate, 

ad Haupt 

e pn Economist, February and April, 1895. 

f L’ Economiste Européen. 

y Katfalovich, 

h Indian Currency Committee Keport. 

i Sir Charles ft remantle. 

j Minister of Finauce, Kussia. 


Of equal interest is the following table, 
showing the per capita circulation of the 
various forms*of money : 








Country. Gold. Siiver. Paper. Total. 
United States....39 1 $925 «$6 96 $26 O02 
United hingdom i = 2 04 3 38 20 44 
PPARCS. occ scccces 13 05 2 87 36 BL 
Germany........ ie BI 4 35 17 18 56 
Beigium......... 8 5 0 00 8 KS 26 7 
ere 316 54 a) 9 59 
Switzerland...... 3 17 517 14 14 48 
Greece..... 1 36 10 63 12 22 
Spain.... & Bb 6 00 17 14 
i 1tugal 218 10 42 21 6 
Kfiimania (2 4 54 4 60 
Servia ‘ 86 2 05 427 
Austria-Hung’ry 3 00 2 06 1 3 9 hy 
Ne' herlands..... 4h 2 17 # OF 24 3A 
Norway : KH 215 6 60 
Sweden 1 02 31 271 
Denmark 2 45 2 82 IL 72 
ee ee 33 4 44 817 
Turkey 112 o 2 39 
Australia 1 63 re 26 05 
rere 2 20 i 19 85 
Mexico 4 4 38 14 5 00 
Cent. Amer. Sts. ss 242 1 21 378 
South Amer. Sts. 1 31 87 17 49 19 67 
MES Kecncobecies 1% 2 Ol ree 4 00 
i) Se an Ba) | 13 344 
CE cicivcioneones i 1 OD aes 1 40 
The Straits...... san 28 4 — 28 4 
Canada...... 2 9 1 O04 6 O4 10 00 
a ccliwacanse ll 87 M4 ai 12 #1 
| ee 200 2 90 40 

DIVIDEND, 


The American Sugar Refining Company 
has declared the following dividends, pay- 
able January 2d. On that portion of the 
preferred stock which 1s entitled to quar- 
terly dividends, 1#¢4. Oa that portion of 
the preferred stock which is entitled to 
semi-annual dividends, 34%. On the com- 





mon stock, a quarterly dividend of 37. 














United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA‘' STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Serie” x 


- VERMILYE & CO., _ 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST Al- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
sTanr 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 
EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
Have LARGE STEEL SAFES WITH 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
140, 142, and 146 BROADWAY, 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President, 
GEO. H. 


THE 


VOSE, Secretary. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 
Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
1{f South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Security. 


LOMBARD 


MORTCACES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


CHAS. EF. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 





Boston. 


Agency For Western Securities. 


Holders of Western loans, made through Mortgage 
Loan Companies, or Savings Banks which have re- 
cently gone irto liquidation, who desire to transfer 
the care of same to an agency which has many years 
of experience in the general care of real estate and 
mortgage loans, are solicited to correspond with us, 
Special attention given to insurance, collecting inter- 
st, und paying taxes on same. Examination cf prop- 
erties securing loan and reports made of same, free of 
charge. 


JAMES E,. DAVIS &CO.,Portlavd,Ore. 


6 PER CENT 
GOLD BONDS 


FOR SALE AT 
93 


EDW. P, RICE , 
INVESTMENTS 


of THIRTY YEAR REGISTERED GOLD BONDS 
6% on new, modern, well rented, Central Chicago 
office building #1,000 each for sale at par. 
JAMES BE. MERRITT, 


CHICAG 0, 





Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 

at Gto? per cent. Perfegt Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S 


(02: 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & ee 
cent. on iinproved city property with insured. titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD, 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


GELDER, BAILEY & co. 


uitable Botidiag. Pepver: Colo 
HIGH CLASS 4 INVESTME SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and pe Ante nt ei idend paying gold 
mining stocks, and specuiative developme ut mining 
stocks, practically sare for amount iuvested and 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence nod personal calle soltcined. 


eA. 


ST MORTGAGS Lud.» 
aR secure, Interest pay- 
able Te by drafton New 


York. Personal attention given to 
yy tt references, Add 
HAMILTON, Fairhaves, Waste 





$50, ove bet MORTGAG Ee 5 ke ¥ EA R 6 6 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
issued by * ae ers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $00,- 
0), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, bor 
tull information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
026 =eventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 2, 1) Broadway, N.Y. City. 


kK. STEINIBACII 


Will act as agent for investors and properiy owners, 











choice 6 a 2 cent, to 10 nee cent, investments always 
on hand, ‘Tacoma, Washington. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of: adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and W ater Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Lron, Silver 
ead, Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries ct 
Blue Sandstone for haihatag purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


‘WASHINGTON. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed, 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


Noe ett oan for disbursements. 

NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life 'id’g), N.Y. 

S* Montague St.(icent Ene Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
_ ANDREW Le SOU LAK D. President. 
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United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
f5and47 WALL STREET, 





Nos. 


CAPITAL A ND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION — 


This Company tsa lega il depository for moneys 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guar 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to tnterest for 

the whole time they may remain witb the C ompany, 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 

ligious and benevoleut institutions, and individuals 

will find this Company a Convenient depository for 

money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres, GEORGE biiss, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 5S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





eee eo 
DANIEL D. LORD, - BAYARD CUTTING, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, hs ee S. SMITH, 


| 
JAMES Low | 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, | 
JOHN A. STEWART. rh 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
GEORGE LLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CkUSBY BROWN, 
EpwARDC OUPER, 


TI I bis & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and Schoo 
Bonds and Warrants, 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 

Wintsan H. MACY, JR., 
iM. Db. SLOANE, 


ETOR,« 
" Wal DORF _ 
|. JAMES STILLMAN 





The National Park Bank, New Yor 
I iedcsidcctcusceneckh dascekscaces #2.000.00 
| RRR PRES A iat 3,000,000 


Accounts — ited. Buy and Sell —- ‘exchange. 
erior Facilities for Collectio 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTs eeu AL TO 
THE COUNTR 

EBENEZER x Nwitl GHT, Pres., UY VESANT 

FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 


GEORGE 38. HICKOK, Cashier, 

WIN, Ass't Cusnier 

DIRECTORS: 

Fugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hari, Charle2 Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Kdward E, Poor, 
W. Kockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis kK. Apple ton Joun Jacob Astor. 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan BosTon, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


NOT A F All. U ae IN DULUTH, 


but hay 


REAL ESTATE AT * HARD TIME” PRICES, 
8S Per Cent. First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn, 


yy 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
ital Paid Up, - $150,000, 
Cc mantel nvestmentsin the most onservative 
Fieldin she West ir u 
Guaranteec rst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved iands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska, a AND i 4 
: Jebenture onds, Secured 
Six Per Cente. by devosit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
#UL SEPERLENt EK. SEND FOR VMAMPHLET. 
W.A.HOTe WKISS, GEORGE IH wins, 
cg Secretary. President. 


“AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 
DULUTH, Mi 

CAPITAL STOCK, S000, ooo, 
onan Fund with state Auditor, $100,000, 
ALV A. W. BRADLEY, President. 

iKOKGE A. ELDEK, Vice President. 
AnTHUR H, BROWN, Secretary. 
Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 
Correspondence Solicited, 


DULUTH. 


There will be vreater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any other section of the United states, 
Duluthhas made goot progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see LO make profitable tuvestments in the coming me- 
tropolis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 


and information. 
T & CO., 


EDWARD J. BALD- 








Municipal, 
clalty. 


Cc. KE. LOVETT 





DULUTH, MINN. 
DIVIDENDS. 
THE AMERICAN + A AR REFINING CO, 
OKK, Dec. 6th, ts94. 


The Board of Direc ae. © 7 The American Sugar Ke- 
fining Company have this ay ueclurva the following 
dividends payable January 2d, 1844: On tuat portiou 
of the preferred stock which is entitled to quarterly 
diviaends, 134 per cent; On that portion of — ie 
ferred stock which is entitled to semi-annual divi- 
dends, 44% per cent.; On the common stock a quarterly 
dividend of 3 per ce nt. 

The Transter Books will close on_December 13th at 
3o0’clock, P.M. and be reopened on Januar 

JNO, E. SEARLES, 








3d. 
Treasurer, 








Re se 


EE APPLE 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
ee $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secure d by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yurk or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc. 

are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT 


BROWN 
SANKE KS, No. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 


BROTHERS & CO., 
i WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Investment Securities. 


Qa Breet. ¥ AErert. Or THE SAINT 
NICH yb ind ll 1 on the 

en, wy of Nove gh 
RESOURCES, 


Lonns and discounts,tess due trom direct- 
ora. abe #1,505,501 09 
Liability: Of dinect: rs, as per. schedule 
(as makers).... 
Due from trust com pantie s, State and Na- 
tional banks, a8 per sche dule 
Other real estate, as per schedule... 
Bonds and mnortgayes, as per sched le. 
Stoc«4s and bonds, as per schedule 
Specie, as per sone dule 
Us. legal-tender notes ‘und c ire wating 
notes of National banks..... 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanyes 
Other items carricd as 
cash, as per schedule 
Current expenses....... 


morning = t — 


35404 19 


ENT $ 1s 
14,207 OU 


FSS, 207 RD 


16,0 73 425,205 5s 
a ales 17,757 44 


Total peekesbeceecnese $5,758,300 Hy 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, incash 

Surplus func > 

Undivided protits, viz. 

Discount rok 
ee SS if 17 
Other profits....... 1,087 84 

Due depositors as follows, vin. 

Deposits subject tocheck. 

Demand certificates of de- 
posit 

Certitied checks. . 

ue trust companies State 
al banks, as per schedule.... 

Due ‘Treasurer ot the State of New York 

Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends iO 

State Taxes....... 2,520 75 


&500,000 00 
105,000, 00 


42,0085 02 
#2 2,019,250 Ys 
25 40 


0 aa 1 
and Nation- 


2,782,500 85 


260,401 27 
50,000 00 


4,294 75 


$4,755, , 7 
YOuK, 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 

AKTHUR B. GRAVES, President, and WIL L 1 ‘AM 
J. GAKDNEK, Cashier, of SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW YORK, a bank located and doing 
business at No. % Broad Street, in the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
s.atement of the condition of the said bank before the 
vransaction of any businesson the 28th day of Novem- 
ver, 1803; and they further say that the business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location named, and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an oftic jal potice receive d from the 
Superintendent of Banks designating the 28th day of 
November, i803}, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, President. 
WM. J. GARDNER, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn toby both depo- 
cents, the Sth day of December, — before me, 
ULIUS FAD TON, 
Metery sublic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N.Y. 


Quy ARTERT. Y REPORT OF THLE SHER- 
NK, New York, on the morning of the 
2h a 5 hah 1sus : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors 
3 Liability ‘of directors, as ‘pe t schedule 
(as mikers).. 
4, Overdrafts, as pe rse hedule 
. Due from ‘Trust Companies, State and 
National banks as per sc hedule 
. Due trom private bankers and brok- 
ers, as per schedule.... 
Stoc ks and bonds, as per sc he dule. 
, Spe cie,as per schedule. 
1. U.S. legal-tender notes and circulat- 
ing noces of National banks 
. Cash items, viz. 
Bilis and checks for next 
day's exchanges 
Other items carried 
cash, as per schedule... 


#400,984 95 
22,500 00 
2,854 38 
82.118 64 


21.000 00 
1 


4,608 00 


SIS 886 07 


O33 84 
W819 91 
3. Loss and dante viz.: 
Taxes puia.. > 
Current expense 8 
Profit and loss. 
ea 


06 Ou 


: 27,521 81 
. Assets not included under any of the 
above heads, as per schedule, viz.: 
Furniture, fixtures and safes........ 20,919 78 
Total FGI, 220 HG 
Quarterly report of the Sherman Bank, New York, 
om the morning ef the 2th of November, 1893: 
LIABLLITIES. 
1. Capital stock paid in, in cash 
2. Surplus fund. 
. Undivided protits, Viz: 
aa 
Interest. - 


#200,000 00 
1L0,000 00 


8,189 18 
. Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. 4: 356, S08 6 
Demand certificates of 
deposit... Silo 
Certified ch 


1,260 55 
S68 25 


1,645 82 
300,099 23 


GOS 220 36 
YEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
EUGENE N. HOWE LL, President, and HENRY 
D. NORTHROP, Cashier, of the SHERMAN BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 874 Broad- 
way, in the city York, said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing report, with the sc hedule accompanying 
the same, is, in all respects, a true statement of 
n of the said bank before the transaction of 
any business on the 24th day of Novembe r, 1893; and 
t hey further say that the business of said bank has been 
tcansacted at the location named, and not elsewhere: 
and that the ahove report is made in compliance w ith 
an official notice received from the Superinte sndent of 
Banks designating the 28th day of November, 
the day on which such report shall be made, 
_ GENE N. HOWELL, President. 
HENRY D. NORT HROP, Cashier 
Sev og A subscribed and sworn to by both de- 
ponents, the 5th day « pocember, 1893, before me, 
- VANDERLIP, 
seeey Public, N. ¥,Co., No. 29, 


TATE OFN 


1893, as 





UVARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERKY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the 24th day of November, 183: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
recuors $2,122,790 51 
Liability of Directors, as per schedule 
(48 makers)......... 103, OO 00 
Overdrafts, a8 per schedule 4,769 89 
Due from trust Companies,State and Na- 
tional banks, a8 per schedule . 
Other real estate, as per schedule... 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule, 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 
an ie, as per se hedule.. 
; al-tender notes and cire ‘ulating 
der Of National Danks. ........ccersesee 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
CHANBOB, 0.00002 sooce 
Other items carried as ci 
schedule. 


340,76 £2 12 


42,451 


140,336 4 
sh, as ae 
4,787 
PE oxen susie Swaecepiewss a vesces ~9835.763,906 § 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undjvided saiitaaas vi 

Discount. 

EMEBTOES ..cvcsccce 

Other profits. 


$250,000 
250,000 


287 

Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check, 

Dem. - certiticates of de- 


ep, 907,516 17 
600 00 


posi 
( prcitied Gi isavcsessacs ‘ BIBT 4 ii 

2,971,305 94 
1,465 19 
Total ee $3,763, 0s) 

STATE OF NEW York, “COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 43.: 
H. P. DE GRAAF, President, and F, C. MAYHE Ww 
Cashier, of the BOWERY B ANK OF NEW YORK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, ‘in 
the cityof New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the saime.is,in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 24th day 
or November, 1445; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank tas been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
23th day of November, 189%, as the day on which such 


report shall be made, 
H.P. DE GRAAF, President, 
F.C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of December, 189%, before me, 
Wa. R. KURAN, Notary Public (No, 42),N. Y. Co. 


Unpaid dividends..... 





ELECTIONS. 


Ay Aus at ‘AN EXC HANGE NATIONAL BANK 

ITY OF NEW YORK, NEW York, 
Decembe ; ih, 1 The annual election of Directors 
of this bank "Will take place on TUESDAY, ee 
Oth, 184, at the a house, 126 Broadway. Polls 


open from 12M. to 1 PLN 
Ki DWARD BURNS, Cashier, 


J hetite CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, New York, December sth, 
1893, —The ‘annual election for Directors of this bank 
wilt be held atthe banking house, 320 Broadway, on 
TUE => January %t * Ist4. Polls open from 12M, 
tol Pp. CHAS. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


VHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK.—New York, De- 
J cember %th, 1893.—The annual meeting for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensuing year will be held 
atthe banking house, No. 270 Brouwdway, on TUES- 
DAY, the 4th day of ee Is, between the 

hours of Land 2 0'¢ aa PLM 
SF OU INLAN, Jn 


AONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 

J December sth, 1803.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this bank for election of Directors 
— luspectors will be held at the banking house on 
UESDAY, Jaauary 9th, 1844. Polls open from 12M. 


to 1pm. 
ALFRED HH. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


PAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 
‘4 for Directors of this bank will be held at the 
bonking heuse No, 682 Broadway, New York, on 
‘Tuesday, January 9th, 1844. Polls ont h from 2'to 3 


o'clock, P.M. 4... NEW 

heey NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
ANK, New York, December kth, 1895.—-‘The an- 

nual election for Directors of this bank will be held 

at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY 

January %th, Bisst. between ae hours of 12 M. and 1 

P.M. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


., Cashier, 
New York, 


L.1,, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK.—“New York, De- 
cember 7th, 18935.—The annual election for Di- 
rectors of this bank will be held at the banking 
house, No, 401 Broadway, on TUESD: ey th, 
Is4, beLween the hours of 12M. and 1p 
D. C. NEBOU ‘is, Cashier. 
L, BKATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Sireet, New York, December 5th, 
1893.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the bank«ing rooms on TUESDAY, 
January Wh, INO, sat oe M.LO1LP. M. 
AAC H. WALKER, Cashier, 
MNUK MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
Broadway, New York, December 9th, 1893. 
annual election for Directors of this oe will be held 
at the banking house on TUESDAY, . saenteed th, 
Is4, between the hours of e- and lp, 
Y. B. SCHENC K, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 

in New York, 25 Nassau Street, December 7th, 

---The annual meecing of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors and tor the trans- 
action of other business, will be seid at the banking 
house on TUESDAY, “Jar uary Yth, 184, at noon. 
Pots will be open warns aren till lo’clock P.M. 

. TROW BRIDGE, Cashier, 


puen VATIONAL rs BANK OF NEW YORK, 
aw York, December 7th, 18%3,—The annuai 
meeting of Stockholders of this bank for the election 
of Directors for the ensuing year will be held at the 
banking house, 214 and 216 Broadway, on TUESDAY, 
January th, 184, between the hours of 12M, and 1 
P.M. GEORGE 5, HICKOK, Cashier. 
WFVURE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, December sth, 1893- 
The annual meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank 
for the election of Directors and such other business 
as may come betore it will be held at the banking 
rooms, 14 Broadway, en TU re dena 1kv4, 
The polls will be open from 32 _ toll 
H. A. SMI i. ti, Cashier. 





QMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 Ni Broadway, New York, December 7th, 1893. 


At the Annual election for Directors of this Com- 
pany, held onthe 4th instant, the following-named 
gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year: 

Francis F. Marbury, John W, Condit, 
Thomas Scott, Lindley Murray, Jr., 
John M. Burke, Charles H. Lowerre, 
Mablon Apgar, Henry W. Curtiss, 
Charles H, Kerner, Charles H. Leland, 
William H. Montanye, Walter R. Wood, 
Henry C. Mortimer, David J, Burtis. 

For Inspectors of Election for the year 184: 
Areunah M. Burtis, Charles L. Fleming, 
Wm. M. Farrington, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, Mr. Lindley Murray, Jr., was unanimously re- 


elected President. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





WE have already received a large number 
of orders for THE INDEPENDENT to be sent 
asa Christmas present. Of course in our 
opinion there are few things more desirable 
for a Christmas present than a year’s sub- 


scription to THE INDEPENDENT, as its 











weekly visits remind the receiver many 
times during the year of the giver. We 
make the suggestion to our friends and ad- 
vise early orders. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 


dollars, or by sending the names of other 


| , : 
sbscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One month........$ 25| Six months... 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months 
Four months...... 1 00| One year...... 

CLUB RATES. 

‘Two years to one subscriber. . 
One year each totwo subscribers... 
Three years to one subscriber...... - 
Three subscribers one year each............ 
Four years to one subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each......... 
Five years to one subscriber.. 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 


**TRIAL TRIP’? one month, 25 cents. 


Single 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

oe 





IN our issue of November 3ith, in the advertisement 
of the Holmes & Edwards silver Company, instead 
of the line “KK. Sterling Inlaid HE,” we printed 
“KE. Sterling Invalid I. bk.) The Sterling Silver In- 
laid spoons and torks manufactured by the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Company have so high a reputa- 
tion for value and sterling worth that the mark * &. 
Sterling Inlaid HE ” has a meaning, and it should be 
required when one wishes to buy silver-plated goods 
of great exc ellenc €, 


<> 
MERRY C HRISTMAS TO THE LADIES, 


DURING suchShard times as the present, the ques- 
tion arises in the minds of all the ladies, * How shall 
we be able to buy our Xmas presents this year ¢” The 
Great American Tea Company, 31 and 43 Vesey Street, 
New York, extends a ** Merry Xmas” toall the ladies, 
and atthesame time answers this question, They 
will buy your Xmas presents for you and present 
them to you frery, with the purchase of their cele- 
bratea Teas and Coffees, which they offer at cargo 
prices, and pure goods, too, at that. The temptation 
during stringent times, on the part of dealers in 
order to make large profits, is to sell inferior and im- 
pure goods at the same price as for superior and pure 
goods. The Great American Tea Company make it 
their boast that thev never. in a business career of 
over thirty years, have foisted anything upon the 
public but pure goods only. Cheir Teas and Coffees are 
matchless, and the prices charged for such are below 
competit‘on and atthe same time they offer a wealth 
of premiums toall thetr patrons, first-class articles 
suitable for holiday presents,a list of which can be 
round in their advertisement on another page. A trial 
willconvince all of the veracity of this statement. 
This Xmas, as usual, they will present to all new and 
old patrons the new and beautiful panel entitled, 
“ Baby’s First Christmas.” —Eaxchange. 








——$—__. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTs. 


As there are few things so essential to the comfort 

of a home as a good lamp, unusual care should be ex. 
ercised in making a choice. If the lamp provesa poor 
burner, or is not made upon correct principles, there 
will be times that you will be tempted to chink that 
life is not worth living. To insure getting the best 
both from an artistic and practical Sapepeint. buy 
the “ Miller” lamp. Edward Miller & Co., 10 and Iz 
College lace between Barclay streetand Park Place 
are the manufacturers. They are the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of lamps and have a complete 
assortment of staple and Leautiful designs in lamps, 
It 18 worth your time to visit their showroom to see 
such arare collection of == lamps. 


A LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE, 


AT this time of the year it is well worth visiting the 
great dry goods house of Messrs. K. H. Macy & Com- 
pany at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, to see 
the largelines f goois exhibited at this mammoth 
establistment. It has been said that everything from 
a needle toan elephant can be purchased at Macy’s, 
and, barring the real live animai him-eelf, a walk’ 
through this vast stere would lead one to believ e that 
this wastrue., The different departments seem to be 
withouten . On the fifth floor of the new building 
one finds a magnificent grocery store where every. 
oe in the line of dry groceries can be ob. 
tained at remarkably low yrices. And sv 
yeu go from floor to floor and find all the very 
vest kinds of articles in the stock. In the book de. 
partment the best editions of all the standard works 
mer be purchased at prices satisfactory vo the buyer, 
Owing to the approach ot Christmas the store is 
crowded with costumers, but so large is the estab. 
lishinent that all whocome are happ'ly accommodated 
ard go a pleased with their purchases, It has 
been carefully esti nated that fully 100,000 people visit 
the store daily at this time, 

To give one an idea of what can absolutely be done 
at Macy’s, we know of several instances where peo- 
ple about beginning housekeeping went to Macy s 
and fitied out their houses complete in every detail, 
commencing in the basement where the kitchen arti- 
cles are sold, and finally ending on the eighth story; 
and when they had tinished there they had secured 
everything that was neede 
including a variety of groceries. The saving of time 
and money was so considerable, and the result so sat- 
isfactory, that these people are boasting of it with 
great pride. 

One of the most prominent features of this store is 
the perfect system for filling mail orders, and upon ¢ 
tt hat for their catalogue one can order any- 
iing that is on sale in the store. 
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MEN’S FURNISHINGS, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
ROBES DE OHAMBRE, 
SILK AND OHEVIOT PAJAMAS, 
BLANKET BATH ROBES, 
SILK AND SATIN MUFFLERS, 


Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, Silk and 
L. ©. Handkerchiets, Imported and Do- 
mestic Neckwear. 


FOWNES & DENT’S GLOVES, 


Fur Driving Gloves, . 


UMBRELLAS. 
Srroadway K 19th 4 


NEW YORK. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


ssors to A. T. Ste 


(Succe 


wart & Co.), 


Open evenings, up to Christmas, until 9 P.M. 
Between 6 and 9 P.M. daily, each Department 
our immense establishment will offer a bar- 
gain at 50 cents on the dollar. 


No such display of 


Toys, Bric a Brac 


AND 


OLIDAY GOODS 


Ever Seen in New York. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, STH AND {OTH STREETS, 


NEW YORK. 
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B. Altman & Co, 


(8th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Are now showing a great varie- 
ty of goods suitable for 


Holiday Presents, 


Including Lamps, Lamp 
Shades, Art Potteries, Turk- 
ish Rugs, Cushions, Scarfs, 
Screens and Hangings. 


Leather Goods, Dressing and 
Toilet Cases, Fancy Baskets, 
Fans, Opera Glasses, Fine Sta- 
tionery, Perfumery, etc. 


Men’s House Robes, Smoking 

Jackets, Embroidered Sus- 
penders, Neckwear, Gloves, 
Umbrellas, Canes and Riding 
Whips. 


Black Fancy Grenadine 
At a Great Bargain. 


In order to make room for incom- 
ing goods, we shall close out a line of 
23-inch Black Fancy Grenadine--Bro- 
cade and stripes--at 85 cents per 
yard; former price, $1.25. 

Also, 46-inch Black Shadow Grena- 
dine, $2.00 per yard; regularly $2.75. 

Black Wool Dress Lengths, at great- 
ly reduced prices, for the holidays. 

The sale begins to-morrow morn- 
ing, on the second floor. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


rrr re ans te cue 


The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the = 











Skirts made from this muslin are for 
Sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 


ers; also the muslin in 6, 41, and 
inch widths. vila " 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
baper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
Sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent, 











FOR CHRISTMAS. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Over 1,000 varieties. Send for Price List. 
Jointed Dolls with Bisque Heads, Kid-Body Dolls 
with Bisque Heads or Patent Heads, Wax Dolls, 
China Dolls, Bisque Dolls, Negro, Indian, 
and Chinese Dolls, Baby Dolls. 


PAPA AND MAMA DOLLS. 
All Kinds of Dressed Dolls. 


Dressed Baby Dolls. Dressed Boy Dolls. 
Dressed Girl Dolls. Dressed Character Dolls. 
Dolls’ Heads in Bisque, China, 

Wax, and Patent Indestructible. 
Dolls’ Jewelry, Toilet Articles, Fans, Umbrellas, etc. 
Dolls’ Houses, Stores, Stables, Furniture, 
Theaters, Horses and Wagons, etc., etc. 


All Kinds of Toys and Games for Holiday Presents, 


Bric-a-Brac, China, Glassware, 


Pottery and Lamps. 
Not only large variety, but also low prices 


HINRICHS & CO., Importers, 


29 31 33 Park Place, New York. 
Entrance foot of Park Pluce Elevated Satin. Near 
Brooklyn —, and Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Hoboken Ferriss. 


‘GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 
ost correct form in High Grade 
Hats at Prices that will attract 
when quality is considered. 
FULL LINE OF UMBRELLAS, 
Complete Assortment of Soft Hats. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


LONDON, 35 Grace Church St., E. C. 
PARIS, 55 Rue des Petites-Ecuries. 
NEW YORK, 

E. WILLARD JONES, 


_49 Nassa Nassau Street, near Maiden Lane. — 


Blankets 
Beds and Horses. 
CLEARING OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON. 





We have a very large stock of the 
above-named Blankets, and will not 
be undersold for equal quality. 

ALSO 


Bed Comfortables,Spreads, 
Window Shades, Lace Cur- 
tains, Chenille Portieres 
and Table Covers, Mattings, 
Rugs, Mats, etc. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street, New York. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


He: 1Y LAND. EXC URSIONS 
Leave New Vork January 16, February 17 
Nile ateomere and Dahabeuhs. 


1894. 
Excursions and tick- 
ts to California, F loride., etc 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N Y. (Est. 1844.) 





Canada. 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





FIRM 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will oon New York oe 30, 
February 20 and March14 for Three Grand 
Tours of 75 Days through the Southern States. 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the le ading cttios 
and other places of historic and picturesque interest 
in Mexico, including Fight Days in the City of 

Mexice. «a Four Days’ Tripover the Vera 
Cruz Railway, and T'wo Days in Guadala- 


i c alifornia, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., wili 
be visit 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Reguiar Train until October, 184, or with 
any one of Ten Parties under Special Escort, 
with a Choice of Three Different Route 

hree Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, canitsing 
California: January 30, February 20, and March 14, 

Califernia Excursions: January 10, 11, and 30, 

youeunry 20 and 22, he March sand I, 
rado_ Tours: Parties leave New 
me for The C Sherude at Glenwood Springs. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 

Independent railroad tickets to all points. 


York 


vw? Send for descriptive book, me scauiiaabiia the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
3 East Fourteenth St (corner of U nion Square), N. Y. p 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


California and Mexico. 


Jan. il, Feb. 1, March 1. 


Egypt, the Nile, & Palestine 


Jan. 4, 18, Feb, 19, 17, 22, March 17, 24. 


Florida. 


Jan. 7, 30, Feb, 18, 27. March 1, 27. 
TICKETS TO ALL WINTER RESORTS. 
SEND FOR BOOK FREE. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Etc. — Ete. 


we YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N.Y. H. & A. R. R. and connections, 
‘Wan — Central Station, 
Le y way of 
9202 ye MM Soringte re and Worcester. 
10:00 A.M., **New London and Providence, 


Due, 
3:30 PLM. 
3:00 PLM, 





10:08 A.M., New London and Providence, 4°30 P.M. 
1:00 A.M., Spr ingfleld and Worcester, 5:30 PLM, 
12.00M., ¢5pringfleld and Worcester, 440 PM, 
12:03 P. M., Hartford and N. Y.and N. K.. 6:30 P.M. 
1:00 p.M., New London and Providence, 7:30 PLM. 
2:0) PM. ¢New London and Providence, 7:40 P.M. 
(0 P.M., *Willimantic and N.Y. and N.b.,+8:40 P.M. 
MM. pny yo id and Worcester, 10:00 PLM. 
ondon and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 

" 200 P. M. *Springfleld and Wore ster, 6:15 ALM, 
12:10 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 ALM, 


ad Runs daily, including Sundays. 

** Five hour limited, 
cluding parlor oar seat. 

+ Arrival on Sunday twenty minutes later. 

¢ All parlor cars. 

Return ser ice same hours and by same route. 

Through Kk or slee ping cars by each train. 

& 2 HE MP ‘STE AD, Gen'l Pess. Ane mt. 


ull parlor cars. Fare #7, in- 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


N ovk to Genon in lessthan Eleven Days 
*NorTi GERMAN LLOYD s. 8. CO, 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIV IERA AND ITALY, 

Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 

Avoiding the Northern Latitudesof the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. II), will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as follows: 
WEKRA, Dec. 30; KAISER (Kalser Wilh.11), Jan. 6, 
1894; SPREE, Jan. 16, 1844; FULDA, Jan. 27, is. 


Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easie st, 
and most comfortable, Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information tn regard to these trips apply yo to 
VELRICHS & c 0.4, 2 Bowling Green 


Days 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in _ 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- - 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 
































NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 





Jnsurance. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


GENERALLY speaking, the lot of a re- 
ceiver of a life insurance company is not 
a happy one. He is charged with all 
manner of offens¢s, including delay, a de- 
sire to increase his fees, of frittering away 
the assets, and divers and sundry things 
too bumerous to mention. While there is 
no doubt that in the past many receivers 
have been false to the trust placed in 
them, the reverse has also been true. It 
should be borne in mind that when a life 
insurance company is placed in the hands 
of a receiver its financial condition 
is just as bad as bad can be; that 
its officers have mismanaged the com- 
pany, or worse, and that they have ar- 
rived at the end of their financial rope 
All that is generally left of a life insur- 
ance company when it reaches a receiver, 
beyond the deposit with the State insur- 
ance Department, is alot of ‘‘cats and 
dogs.” It becomes the duty of the re- 
ceiver to secure as much as possible from 
the ‘‘ cats and dogs” for the benefit of the 
creditors of the company, and to defend 


in numerous lawsuits which will be 
brought against him. The receiver is 
hedged about by all manner of difti- 


culties which the average policy holder or 
creditor does not comprehend, and if it so 
happens that the assets are only sufticient 
to pay a small dividend he is charged with 
malfeasance because, in the opinion of the 
creditors, the receiver's duty isto pay a 
large dividend. The fact is, it ought to be 
looked upon as a very creditable thing for 
areceiver to make any dividend at all 
fiom the company’s assets beyond those 
in the hands of the Insurance Department, 
for the simple reason that the assets 
placed in his hands from which to realize 

are generally of little or no value. 

We believe from what we have been 
able to learn from confidential sources 
that the receivership of Messrs. Cooke & 
Buck, of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company ,of Hartford, has been conducted 
as it should have been and as the law de- 
signs it should be, in the interest of and 
for the protection of the creditors of the 
company. We have received from them 
the following commubpication which was 
furnished us at our request in order that 
the policy holders of the defunct Continen- 
tal might have as full information regard- 
ing the affairs of the company as it is pos- 
sible for the receivers to give at the pres- 
ent time: 

OFFICE OF THE RECEIVERS 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
HARTFORD, CONN,, Dec. 6th, 1893, 
THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Str :—At the date of the insolvency 
proceedings against the Continental Life 
Insurance Company and our appointment 
as receivers, the qnick assets of the com- 
pany consisted of Connecticut State Bonds 
$30,000, a first mortgage on the property of 
the Sharps Rifle Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
for $62,500, and a first mortgage upon prop- 
erty in Willimantic, Conn., for $15,000, 

These had been deposited with the State 
Treasurer of Connecticut to constitute a 
fund of ¥100,000 for the security of policy 
holders as required by the statute. 

The property which came into our hands, 
was made up, for the most part, of shares 
of stock in the Utica Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company whose works are located in 
Illinois, and certain notes given for unpaid 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
Continental Life Insurauce Company. The 
stock of the cement company was under 
“attachment” in at least half a dozen 
suits pending against the company in dif- 
ferent localities, and a large number of 
shares, in which the estate might have an 
equitable interest, were pledged to local 
banks as security for advances of money 

which had been made to the insurance 
company amounting to nearly #45,000, 

Soon after our appointment the cure of 
the Sharps Rifle Company’s property, at 
Bridgeport, was placed in our hands by the 
officers of that company and by consent of 
the State Treasurer. 

We found the taxes in arrears for several 
years and, in order to get the property in 
condition for sale, we were obliged to pay 
liens for taxes, fire insurance, etc., etc., to 
a large amount. Meantime tenants were 
secured for the property and, after long ne- 
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gotiation, we succeeded in finding a cash 
purchaser at $90,000. The proceeds of this 
sale were turned over tothe State Treasurer 
of Connecticut in retiring his mortgage and 
the balance—after payment of taxes, in- 
surance, etc., etc.—was applied inthe retire- 
ment of the liens upon the stock of the 
Utica Cement Company held by local 
banks. 

We have also sold the Willimantic prop- 
erty upon which the State Treasurer held a 
mortgage of $15,000, and have paid the 
xmount of that mortyage to the Treasurer. 
So that the assetsof the estate at present 
consist of cash and bonds in the State 
Treasurer's hands of $107,500. 

The principal asset in addition to above, 
upon which we have to depend for funds with 
which to make a dividend, is the stock of 
the Utica Cement Manufacturing Company 
in which the estate of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company holds the controlling 
interest. 

Pénding a sale of this stock we have been 
obliged to manage the property and con- 
duct the business. From this source we 
have derived some income which has partly 
been applied in retiring liens upon the 
stock and partly to the general improve- 
ment of the property so that it might be 
continued in a marketable condition. 

We estimate the improvement of the es- 
tate of the Continental from our bandling of 
this matter in this way to be at least $40,000, 
which will benefit all of the creditors when 
the property is disposed of and the proceeds 
divided. 

The dividend which the estate may ulti- 
mately pay depends so largely upon the 
amount which may be realized in a sale of 
the cement property that, until that asset 
is disposed of, we are unable to make sug- 
gestion as to the percentage. 

The general matters of the estate relat- 
ing to claims, suits, etc., are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. We have secured the abate- 
ment or adjustment of all of the fifty-three 
lawsuits which were pending against the 
company, in eight States, at the date of 
our appointment. The examination of the 
claims of more than 13,000 persons (policy 
holders and others) under various contracts 
of the company, has been practically com- 
pleted and the amounts of suchclaims de- 
termined and scheduled. 

Qne lawsuit, which was begun in 1891, is 
still pending, but we are hoping to see the 
conclusion of it without much further de- 
ly. 

This, in brief, is a summary of our mat- 
While the creditors of the Continen- 
tal Life will lose heavily, we think the re- 
sult of our administration of the affairs of 
the company has materially improved the 
prospect which existed in 1887. The amount 
of the estate is being increased somewhat by 
the income from the properties and the in- 
come is so invested as received as to secure 
further increase. 

Respectfully 
L. A. COOKE, | 
J. R. Buck, 
adie ue 


MORE-—OR LESS? 


ONE more insurance journal has recent- 
ly appeared in this city, and we heara 
rumor that still another will appear in 
January if the projector can make his 
wishes take shape. Twenty years ago, 
and even longer ago, the number was 
considered too large ; it has been increas- 
ing ever since and is certainly far out of 
proportion to the needs of the insurance 
interest. The “felt want,” so long a 
staple phrase of jest, always exists, but 
itis felt most acutely in the pockets of 
men whothink the world owes them a 
living. There will never be a lack of 
would-be owners of insurance journals; 
there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
men in New York alone, of some more or 
less journalistic knowledge, who are re- 
strained from adding another to the list 
only by their doubt whether the weary un- 
derwriting interest can be made to carry 
another, Jt is, in their minds, only a ques- 
tion of being able to get hold and tocling; 
the consideration that the number is al- 
ready in any other aspect sufficient will 
pever enter. 

The trade journal may ously be too 
broadly condemned. If there were no 
hardware journal to be supported, one 
tax would be removed, and nails could be 
sold a little cheaper. Possibly; and if 
wheat did not have to pay the railways 
for transportation, flour might be cheaper 
in New York—one statement is no truer 
than the other. This is an age of special- 
ty ; the specialist is the one who succeeds, 
and if every outlay had been sternly re- 


ters. 


, Receivers, 


fused the hand-forged nail would be still 
in use, and all else implied in that state- 
ment would be fact. The insurance jour- 
nals have in their favor the same argu- 
ment with other trade journals. They sup- 
ply news in their specialty, able and incisive 


comment, an interchange which contrib- 
| utes largely to keeping up the esprit du 
corps ; they are worthy of advertising for 


| the only means of supporting them ; 


commercial reasons, and not merely as 
they 


' are valuable and even indispensable ; in 














our own office, and in the offices of all 
but the feeblest of companies and agen- 
cies, they are esteemed and utilized. 

But all this is true only of some journals, 
and their number is not so large but that 
their names could probably be told off 
upcn the fingers. How do the rest rub 
along? 

They do rub along—the accidentally 
written word expresses it. There was a 
time when insurance journalism was 
reckoned, and pretty nearly was, an alter- 
nate appeal to vanity and fear. It was 
buttery adjectives in a smear, and, next, 
it was “ going for” the recusant who re- 
fused to do what Zaccheus did so cheerfully 
when bidden. It was assumed, in private 
oftices, that So-and-so would say some 
ugly thing—a half truth perverted and 
pointed with leer and sneer—and the 
cheaper way was to fling him a bit now 
and then, This condition has passed ; 
insurance journalism is cleaner; appeal 
to unworthy motives is less promising, 
and perhaps insurance men keep fewer 
skeletons in their closets—we hope so. 
Nevertheless, everybody in the underwrit- 
ing field knows perfectly well that com- 
panies pay money to journals without re- 
ceiving value and without expectation of 
value—journals which nobody reads and 
by which nobody but their owners and 
the printers getany benefit. This support 
is probably mainly the negative evil of 
waste, but not wholly so, for it far too 
often takes the form of articles against 
some company, copies of which are secret- 
ly purchased and sent out by competitors. 

How large an item in expense account 
the money uselessly expended upon use- 
less journals is we have no means of 
knowing, but it is waste and weakness. 
We have sought to draw the distinction 
clearly, and if any room for doubt was 
left we wish to remove it; the valuable 
journals are valuable, and are worthy of 
more than they receive. Moreover, every 
company officer knows which are the oth- 
ers and that upon those he is bestowing 
money rightly earned by and due to the 
worthy ones. In some offices, at least, 
there seems to be no attempt at discrimi- 
nation ; for example, there may be a lump 
sum for outlay, and if another applicant 
appears and is persistent enough there 
may be an attempt to placate him by 
trimming a little for him from some of 
the others—a process not conducive to 
peace and contentment. 

This is not the largest of insurance ills; 
yet it is an ill and it is remediable by a 
little acuion of judgment and firmness. If 
a journal is not valuable and returns noth- 
ing, pay it nothing. In these times when 
the expense account is a sore burden, how 
weak and absurd it is to allow hangers- 
on. ‘the complacency which tries to *‘ do 
something for” all tends to encourage be- 
lief that perhaps just one more might suc- 
ceed in catching on and holding on; where- 
as if there were a firm and careful effort 
to support only the best the fittest would 
survive and would become more and more 
tit. Suppose this course should be put 
among the New Year resolutions ? 

pain she: 

TROUBLES OF LLOYDS AGAIN. 

NEITHER unnaturally nor unexpectedly 
the Assurance Lloyds of America—an- 
other, and we believe the only other, con- 
cern in which Beecher, Schenck & Co. 
were interested as managers—has been 
discovered to bein trouble. As incase of 
their American Casualty, the sin is thesin 
of being found out, and the real condition 
has been very unlike the condition repre- 
sented and believed. It seems now that at 
a meeting of the Lloyds subscribers, about 
a month ago, the announcemert was 
made that $77,000 profits had been earned ; 
this pleasant information was received 
without question, and a vote to make a 
dividend accordingly seemed likely, when 
one subscriber, John A. McCall, moved to 
have a professional accountant go over 
the books first, and this motion seemed too 
reasonable and merely formal to be re- 

jected. The accountant went through his 
work, and the result was that he declared 





the $77,000 profits to be really an impair- 
ment of twice as much. He revised the offi- 
cial statement presented September 30th, 
in which he found lacking what he esti- 
mated $191,603 of reserve liability, a ma- 
terial understatement of liability for re- 
turn premium or canceled policies, etc. 
The accountant sums up the situation 
thus : 
Guaranty fund paid by sub- 
scribers...... Sppehers aeeue® 
Gross premiums written... .$561,174 54 
Gross premiums returned.. 88,624 25 


"$472,500 29 
Less uncollected premiums 50,133 33 


$500,000 00 


$422,416 96 
4,448 55 


$926,865 51 


Balance gross premiums... 
Interest received in cash... 


Total cash receipts.... 

Losses paid (including ad- 

justment expenses), less 
$131,188 97 

Maximum expenses charged 

by managers—25¢ on $422,- 
105,604 25 


Total cash expendi- 

SOG iceccnvseenssceens 236,793 22 
Total cash assets $690,072 29 
Which is deposited in sev- 

eral banks under con- 

trol of the finance com- 


mittee. 
UNREALIZED ASSETS. 
Accrued interest 


Uncollected premiums, less $50,133 33 
Managers’ twenty-five per 


3,000 00 


12,533 33 


3: 0, re 2 29 


71000 00 
Total assets ............ 


LIABILITIES. 
Estimated losses (corrected )$177,553 60 
Cancellation reserve (gross) 191,608 00 
Return premiums unpaid 


(estimate)... 6 000 0 ow 


Total liabilities....... 


375,156 60 
Balance of capital $355 


0,515 
Impairment of capital 144,484 31 


$500,000 00 

During October the condition did not 
improve. The contract of the managers 
allows them, for expenses, up to fifteen 
per cent. upon premiums, and ten per 
cent for commissions ; there was also to 
be a ten per cent. share in the profits of 
the business, but there is an inexactness 
—which the accountant does not commend 
and suggests ought to be removed—about 
defining how this share in profits is to be 
ascertained, The premiums written pange 
from $148,850 in January to $29,472 in 
October, being very steadily on ae de- 
crease ; their total for the ten months is 
$590,646. Premiums received during that 
term were $548,082, and return premiums 
paid were $96,729. The losses paid were 
singularly fluctuating, thus : 


Original capital 


$150 00 
5,775 63 
BERD. ci cescpacuk dacewanee wees 106,430 36 
June 8 90 
3,130 52 
15,356 94 
September 2X6 62 
October 26,302 28 

The losses standing unpaid at the end 
of September and October the accountant 
estimates at $177,553 and $196,269 re- 
spectively ; unearned premiums at same 
dates, $191,603 and $185,131. Amount of 
business in force was $30.228,484, the pre- 
miums thereon being $378,100. The ac- 
countant does not undertake to say that 
the premium rate, which he estimates to 
average about one anda half per cent. 
gross, is insufficient in the long run, and 
he remarks that the expense rate is cer- 
tainly comparatively small; but he also 
remarks that some of the lines written 
upon single risks seem to have been un- 
duly large, considering their hazardous 
character and the comparatively small 
size of the total business. Here, as when 
he remarks that ‘* this will account for 
the great irregularity in the distribution 
of losses and perhaps for the present im- 
pairment of capital,” he shows the posses- 
sion of a clear idea of the importance of 
average in underwriting. 

The accountant does not advise the sub- 
scribers what to do—that was not his busi- 
ness; he simply tells them where they 
now stand, which is what they employed 
him todo. What they will do about their 
suddenly vanished dividends and the 
roseate prospects which have turned 
leaden is their own affair rather than that 
of the general public, yet a suggestive 
side light seems to bi> cast upon the finan- 
cial vapor known ag a Lloyds. If prop- 





es 
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erty owners choose to buy insurance of 
concerns which deal so dishonestly as to 
represent, or know so little of their own 
condition as to suppose, that they have 
earned $77,000 for dividends when they 
have really eaten up their subscribed 
funds to the extent of twice that, then 
property ownerscan doso. We have no idea 
that property owners do so choose; they 
merely take things for granted—in their 
pleasure at getting cheap insurance—and 
are probably caught by the beautifully 
tinkling formula that the capital of g 
Lloyds is the wealth of its subscribers, 
There is no magic about underwriting— 
that is, about underwriting which is not 
of the now-you-see-it-and now-you-don’t 
sort; this latter sort is full of magic, 
and yet we have never observed that the 
professor who delights an audience by 
pulling half-eagles easily out of all sorts 
of queer places is able to exercise the con- 
venient art when actual payments are re- 
quired of him. Magic and miracle fail 
when pay day comes. And it seems to us 
that insurance, of whatever nature, is best 
and most economically bought of organ. 
izations which neither practice nor pro- 
fess magic but have solid funds put 
away. 

The Beechers and their assets have been 
good business getters—no doubt of that; 
but if the office boy of any mercantile 
house in New York were given full swing 
he could do a day’s trade that would 
startle the firm by its volume and appall 
them by its terms. Make your terms to 
suit—to suit the other party—and you can 
break yourself by the volume of business 
you can do, These men were ‘ plung- 
ers” in underwriting, working on the old 
Jumbo line, which is: big risks in one 
spot, low rates and a, big commission, 
We say ‘‘ were,” not knowing what they 
will do hereafter, but assuming that their 
unequaled ability to manage corporations 
to death will find no employment, at least 
until their recent achievements are for- 
gotten. There is cleatly something radi- 
cally wrong in the arrangements, and ia 
not that wrong thing the mingling of two 
functions which are incompatible in their 
very nature? If the agents of a life in- 
surance company could pass upon their 
own risks, it is certain that the company 
would forge ahead in the matter of vol- 
ume of new business, but the quality of 
that business would deteriorate and the 
company would reap trouble; so when 
the agents who procure risks upon com- 
mission and the officers who accept the 


risks and manage the business are the 
same persons the natural result is—well, 
what would you expect it to be? 

The non-utility of directors and the 
helplessness of stockholders are also again 
illustrated. These Lloyds subscribers 
supposed they had an oyster; they find 
they have not even the shell, for there is 
a hole in it. The American Casualty 
stockholders find that they are financially 
extinguished, whereas they were lately 
sure they had a good thing; and Gen- 
eral Slocum, who has refused to try 
serve the company as President, has long 
failed to do it any good as director. 
It is not so very long, however, 
since he figured as the head, if 
we recollect aright, of a policy holders’ 
committee to do something for the New 
York Life, which is still very much of 4 
going concern. 

There is really need of a new breed of 
director, 


— 
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The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
ajairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I Tas kn cexesidsvecacecscseccaces 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, Pa 
1892, to 3ist December 1892................ 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 


NN iccsarcewaescksnis oan $1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses.......$738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 O00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany estimated at......c..sccccccccccccccs 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
OEE BP TORII sc cinccscivesenicnes a eaeteeeaee 276, _ 266,262 99 99 


BAe cciscciscce 00: s00 ecccssecsveens “12,485, 455, 685 71 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1882, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 
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Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
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Old and Young. 


MADONNA. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 








How well we know them—I and you— 
This Pair so fond, so blest : 

The Mother in her gown of blue, 
The Child upon her breast ! 


Close to her heart she holds Him there 
(Our mothers held us so), 

This Woman in her carved chair, 
And will not let Him go. 


We stagger on through the year’s din, 
From green leaf unto sere; 

But when the Christmas bells begin 
To clang their ancient cheer, 


No more we think of cares or 
Our Christa man of wo; 

We put Him in His Mother’s arms, 
And will not let Him go! 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


harms, 


> 





HOW THE MINISTER SAW THE 
FAIR. = 


BY CHARLES M, SHELDON, 





THE minister had just finished his story. 
It was a serial, and had been written en- 
The Minister “ively at night, between the 

writes a hours of tenand twelve. It 

Story. F 
was a good story, the minis- 
ter thought; and he hoped the editor to 
whom he was going to send it would 
think the same. 

The plot of the story was simple 
enough. The minister had pictured a 
young preacher out West, in 
Kansas, who, early in the 
spring of 1898, had laid his plans to go 
to the World’s Fair in September. His 
salary was very small; 
very poor. The people were struggling 
with a succession of hard times, some of 
which dated back to Grasshopper years. 
The only way the preacher could get 
money enough to take him to the Fair 
and back and keep him there ten days, 
was to write something that a first-class 
magazine or paper would take and pay for. 

So the preacher (in the minister’s story) 
had written a serial for a famous Boston 
paper,and it had been accepted and a 
check for $109 sent the author. 
like a miracle to the preacher ; it was the 
greatest thing that had ever happened to 
him. He could go to the Fair now, and 
not tax his people in the least. They 
would give him two weeks’ vacation ; for 
he had served them faithfully ever since 
he came to them, and they loved him for 
his unselfishness. 

The check for the story came the last 
week in August, and the preacher 

The Plot bis preparations to go to the 

thickens. Fair s0 as to be there ‘‘ Kan- 
sas Week.” But the evening before he 
was ready to goa poor man in his parish 
had died. The preacher postponed his trip 
to attend this man’s funeral ; and it came 
out, in the course of his inquiries as tothe 
condition of the family that, owing to re- 
verses, losses and illness, the home was 
about to be sacrificed on a mortgage which 
was being foreclosed by the Eastern firm 
that held it. 

The minister's hero (in the story) at this 
point stepped in, and by giving his $100 in 
payment for interest in the past, saved 
the home for the family until the oldest 
boy could get a certain position where he 
could become a breadwinner and finally 
lift the burden of debt from the property. 
This was the very simple plot of the 
minister’s story ; but he had succeeded in 
The Minister drawing a strong picture of 

sends his brave self-denial, and with- 


Orery to the ; 
itor. out seeming to preach a ser- 


Its Plot. 


his church was 


It was 


made 


mon, at the close, in the last chapter, 
he had written some very effective passages 
all going to emphasize the beauty of serv- 
ice to the weak and living the Christ-life, 
not pleasing ourselves. Altogether it was 
a good piece of work, and the minister 
sent it off, very neatly typewritten, ac- 
companying the MS. with the briefest of 
notes to the editor; for the minister was 
wise enough not to bore the editor with a 
description of the seriai which might be 
supposed to tell its own story. 

The minister’s parish wasin one of those 





towns of about two thousand people 
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he Minister's Where the boom ‘had gofte 

Parish. and *busted’” three yeafs 
before, and those Citizens that remained 
were living on the pieces, which might 
properly be described as very cold vic- 
tuals. It was a condition that resem- 
bled a sucked-out and squeezed-up orange. 
Life in such a place was monotonous to 
ine verge of insanity, and the minister 
had labored and denied himself and grown 
wld fast for such a young man, hungry 
for musc¢ and art and architecture and 
The Minister's I4spiring lectures and scen- 

flunger. ery and new events. He 
tried to keep in touch with the world 
by taking half a dozen of the best 
papers, and he prayed and _ preached 
with as much conscientious power as if 
his church were a metropolitan organiza- 
tion in the heart of the world’s life. But 
suill, his soul went hungry for the things 
that he knew other men were getting, and 
he dreamed of the mighty Fair and stud- 
icd all the pictures of it that came his 
way, and read all the descriptions until 
he could have drawn an accurate map of 
the entire Exposition grounds, locating 
every building exactly and giving more 
facts and figures concerning the whole 
than many an eye-witness. And so his 
heart went into the writing of his story, 
and on it he set his soul’s desires as the 
days went by and September drew on, and 
**Kansas Week” was only a fortnight 
away. 

The minister will never forget the day 
he received from the post office a letter 
bearing the name of the fa- 
mous Boston periodical on 
the upper left-hand corner. He will 
never forget his emotions as he opened 
the envelop and, with 


One Day. 


trembling — fin- 
wers, took out a printed sheet of paper 
and another yellow slip that had a crisp 
and pleasant touch, Ona the printed slip 
were the words in modest type ‘* Editorial 
Room.” And then, underneath, a print- 
ed forin with a litile writing to fill in cer- 
tain blank spaces. It all read like this: 

“ August, 1803. 
** Rev. —- —. 

** We inclose check of ——- & Co., for 
One Hundred Dollars, in payment for your 
serial entitled; ‘ How the Min- 
ister Saw the Fair.’ 

‘Accepted manuscripts are subject to 
such editorial chunges us the character and 
exigencies of the paper may demand, 

“Thanking you for submitting the man- 
uscript to Us, We are, 

“Very truly yours, 





The Story 
accepted, 


“The Editors.” 

It was the only time in the minister’s life 
that he felt as if the prairie was too nar- 
The Minister POW and contracted to contain 

is exalted. his vitality, Generally the 
prairie stretches seemed to draw on his 
energy and exhaust his reserve power, He 
wanted to go away out on the plain now 
and *‘ holler.” ‘* Shout ” was too feeble a 
word to express it. He read the unde- 
monstrative, businesslike printed form 
again and again. He looked at the ad- 
dress repeatedly to assure himself that he 
was the man. He laid the check and en- 
velop and printed form on his desk, went 
outof his room and came in again to pick 
them up and read them as if for the first 
time. After a while the minister kneeled 
down and prayed, and when he rose his 
face was wet with happy tears. 

** Yes,” he said to himself; ‘‘ my hunger 
will be satisfied now.” 

Next day thé minister went to the local 
bank and cashed his check. Somehow it 

He cashes Was so long since he had han- 
some Money. dled a hundred dollars at one 
time thathe wanted the pleasure of count- 
ing that amount over! ‘It is all mine !” 
he said, ‘* earned by the hardest of labor.” 
He had earned it! And he folded up the 
bills in an old wallet and put it in one of 
the drawers of his writing desk, 

The following Sunday the ministér told 
his trustees that he would like a vacation 
of ten days toattend the Fair, They won- 
dered how the minister could afford to go, 
but did not question him and were glad 
that he could get away for the change 
and rest he so much needed, 

It was the night before the day he had 
fixed for his departure that the minister 


listened, Yes! Somebody was softly 
pushing up the window! The minis- 
ter silently dressed and as silently crept 
toward the door leading into his study ; 
there, by the vague light of 
the early dawn he saw a man 
standing by his writing desk. He was ev- 
idently trying the different drawers. At 
last he pulled out the drawer containing 
the hundred dollars, took the wallet out, 
clutched it in his hand, and then made 
three quick strides toward the open win- 
dow, 

But the minister leaped into the room, 
seized the man and drew him back, Tie 
The Minister Man was taken unawares, 
captures him. but he grappled with the 
minister. There was a sharp but short 
and decisive struggle. The minister be- 


The Burglar. 





lieved in muscular Christianity, and was 
a guod specimen of its best results. He 
threw the man back upon.an old lounge 
by the desk and held him there. Thus far 
not a word had been said by either. 
**Who are you?” asked the minister, 
when he had recovered breath sufficiently 
to speak, ‘*And what are you robbing 
me for? Give me that money !” 
The man let the wallet, which he had 
all the time clung to, fall out of his hand 
upon the floor. The minister, still pinion- 
ing the would-be burglar down upon 
the lounge, pushed the wallet under the 
lounge with his foot. He then relaxed his 
hold on the man, who seemed ready to 
A Strange Cease all resistance. The min- 

Result. ister looked at him closer, 
and was startled to see that he had faint- 
ed away. Having ascertained that it 
was a fact and no shamming, the min- 
ister let go of the man and, getting some 
water from the other room, he soon 
brought him out of his faint. By the 
growing light of the morning the minister 
watched his strange visitor open his eyes 
and regain consciousness. Then the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. We can- 
not go into details of emotion or expres- 
sion of change of countenance : 

**Why do you try to rob me?” 

‘* Because you have money.” 

‘* How did you know I had 
money ?” 

**T saw you take it from the bank, and 
l saw you put it into the drawer of your 
desk.” 

*Do you know how much money I 
had ?” 

‘No.” 

‘*Do you know what I was going to do 
with it?” 

NO.” 

There was a pause, 
thinking. 

**Do you know this is a State-prison 
offense ?” 

Wes,” 

‘* Are you a professional burglar ?” 

“No! This is the first time I ever en- 
tered another man’s house to rob.” 

The minister knew the man was telling 
the truth. 

“What do you expect me to do with 
you?” 

**Give me up.” 

‘But why did you want my money ?” 

‘*TIt is a long story.” 

**T will listen to it. 
facts.” 

‘*T am faint,” said the man, 

‘*Will you stay here while I get-you 
some food ?” asked the minister. 

The man nodded ; and the minister, se- 
curing the wallet first, went out and 
found something to eat. He brought it 
to the man, who was still there, r 

Asthe man ate the minister questioned, 
It was not a long story, either. 

Tae man’s wife was dying. She lived 
near Chicago, in one of the towns thirty 
The Burglar’s Miles west. The man had 

Story. been employed in the Terri- 
tory below the strip, on a ranch which 
had failed. That set him adrift. He 
had received word of his wife’s serious 
illness while in Southern Kansas. He 
had beaten his way as far as the minis- 
ter’s town and entered it faint, penniless, 
desperate. He had attempted to steal a 
ride on a night freight going east and 
been pulled off the car by the train men. 


The Inter- 
view. 


The minister was 


Give me the main 





The Minister W488 awakened about four 
awakened. o'clock in the morning by 


He had lurked around the bank corner, 
and seeing the minister come out count- 





@ noise in his study. He sat up and 
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ing place; looked in the window and saw 
where he put the money and resolved to 
get it and so be able to see his wife before 
she died: 
All the time this was being told, the 
minister was praying. Then he and the 
man had a long talk together. The sun 
rose and streamed into the study. Final- 
ly the man bowed his head between his 
knees and the tears trickled through be- 

Whatthe tween his fingers, Then the 
Minister did. minister went into his room 
and hastily packed his valise. He came 
out, and he and the man went down to 
the railway station together. The Cni- 
cago Express came along, and the min- 
ister and the man boarded it. Some of 
the minister’s parishiongs were there 
to see him off to the Fair. They re- 
marked afterward that the minister’s face 
looked strangely happy. ‘They rejoiced 
to think how he would get great good 
from the Exposition, 
The minister was gone about a week, 
and when he returned he had very little 
The Minister tO 8ay about the Fair, That 
comes back. was the way with very many 
people. Still he seemed very happy, and 
the church was glad for him. 
When the minister’s serial came out in 
the famous Boston periodical, some of the 
boarders where the miaister ate his meals 
were reading the story. When the story 
was ended there was some discussion over 
it. 
‘*Was that a true story?’ one of the 
bolder of the boarders asked the minister. 
“Yes,” replied the minister. 
‘*T don’t believe any man living would 
deny himself in that way and not see the 
greatest Exposition of the world.” 
** Don’t you ?” asked the minister. 
“No. Do you?” 
The minister did not mean to be rude, 
but he did not answer. He was seeing a 

Whatthe bumble grave in the corner 
Minister saw. of a cemetery not  thircy 
miles from Chicago and a man kneeling 
by it. And way off through the mist 
and sme, this side the great white city, 
the minister saw the face of the Christ 
looking at him, and the hunger of his 
soul was sitisfied. 

TorEKA, KAN, 
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WHITEWATERS. 


BY CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS, 





BESIDE the wharf at Whitewaters, 
The loitering ebb with noon confers ; 
And o’er the amber flats there seems 
A sleep to brood of sun and dreams. 


The white and clustering cottages, 
Thick shadowed by their windless trees, 
Inhabit such a calm, that change 

Goes by and lets her face grow strange. 


And not far off, on tiptoe seen 

The brown dike and the sky between, 

A shifting field that heaves and slides,— 
The blue breast of the Minas tides, 


All through the little harbor go 

The currents of the scant Pereau, 

Drawn slowly, drawn from springs unseen 
Amid the marsh’s vasts of green. 


Up from the wharf at Whitewaters, 

Where scarce a slim sandpiper stirs, 
A yellow roadway climbs, that feels 
Few footsteps and infrequent wheels. 


It climbs to meet the westering sun 
Upon the hights of Blomidon,— 
Bulwark of peace, whose bastioned form 
Out-bars the serried hosts of storm. 
Down to the wharf at Whitewaters, 

The children of the villagers 

One drowsy, windless hour of noon 
Deep in the green mid-heart of June, 


Like swallows to a sunset pool 
Came chattering, just let loose from school ; 
And with them one small lad of four, 

Picked up as they flocked past his door. 


His sea-blue, merry eyes, his hair 
Curling and like the corn-silk fair, 

His red, sweet mouth, made Hally Clive 
Comely as any lad alive. 


His father, master of ‘‘ The Foam,”’ 
Drave his tight craft afar from home ; 
His mother—peaceful life was hers 
With Hally, safe iu Whitewaters. 


And in his sun-brown arms the boy 
Carried his latest, cherished toy ; 
A small white kitten, free from fleck, 





ing his money, followed him to his lodg- 

















In the old timbers lapping cool, 
About the wnarf the tide hung full ; 
And at the wharf side, just afloat, 
Swung lazily an vld gray boat. 


About the froth-white water’s edge, 

The weedy planks, the washing sedge; 

And in and out the rocking craft, 

The children clambered, splashed and 
laughed; 


Till presently, grown tired of play, 
Up the bright road they raced away ; 
But in the boat, a drowsy heap, 
Curled boy and kitten, sound asleep: 


Warm io the sunny boat they slept: 
Soon to its ebb the slow tide crept. 
By stealthy fingers, soft as dream, 
The boat was lured into the stream, 


Out from the wharf it slipped and swung— 
On the old rope one moment hung— 

Then snapped its tether and away 

For the storm-beaten outer bay. 


In Whitewaters, in Whitewaters, 

No watcher heeds, no rescuer stirs. 

Out from the port the currents sweep 
With Hally, smiling in his sleep. 

An hour they drifted, till the boat 

From the low shore one scarce might note. 
The kitten climbed the prow, and mewed 
Against the watery solitude, 


Then Hally woke, and stared with eyes 
Grown round and dark with grieved sur- 
prise. 

Where were the children gone? And where 
The gray old wharf, the weedy stair ? 


Bewildered, and but half awake, 

He sobbed as if his heart would break ; 
Then, as his lonely terror grew, 

Down in the boat himself he threw, 


And passionately for comfort pressed 

The kind white kitten to his breast.— 
lhrough the thin plank his hand could fee 
The little eddies clutch the keel ; 


Lost and alone, lost and alone! 

He heard the long wave hiss and moan; 
He heard the wild ebb seethe and mourn 
Along the outer shoals forlorn. 


And now a wind that chafed the flood 
Blew down from Noel’s haunted wood ; 
And now in the dread tides that run 
Past the grim front of Blomidon, 


Over the rolling troughs, between 

The purple gulfs, the slopes of green, 
With sickening glide and sullen rest 
The old boat climbed from crest to crest. 


That day in his good ship, ‘* The Foam,”’ 
Shipmaster Clive was speeding home ; 
His heart was light, his eyes elate ; 

His voyage had been fortunate. 


“If the wind holds,” said he, ‘‘ to-night 
We'll anchor under Kingsport Light ;— 
I'll change the fogs of Fundy wild 

For Whitewaters and wife and child.” 


He marked the drifting boat, and laughed, 

** What cluinsy lubber’s lost his craft ?” 

‘““What’s that that walks the gunwale ?” 
cried 

A sailor leaning o’er the side. 


The Captain raised his glass. Said he— 
‘“*A kitten! Some one’s pet, maybe ! 

We'll give it passage in ‘The Foam ’—” 
Soft is the heart that’s bound for home ! 


“* Stop for a kitten ?”’ growled the mate :— 
‘*Look to the sun; we’re getting late ! 

If we lose this tack we'll lie to-night 

A long ways off of Kingsport Light.’ 


The Captain paused irresolute ;— 

“To leave the helpless little brute 

To the wrecked seaman’s death accurst, 
The slow fierce hunger, the mad thirst,—- 


I wish not my worst enemy 

Such death as that! Lay to!’ said he. 
The ship came up into the wind ; 

The slackening canvas flapped and dinned ; 


And the ship’s boat with scant Jielay 
Was swung and lowered and away,— 
The Captain at the helm, and four 
Stout men of Avon at the oar. 


They neared the drifting craft ; and when 
They bumped against her gunwale, then 
Hally upraised his tumbled head ! 

**My God! My boy!” the Captain said. 





And now with bellying sails ‘The Foam” 
Up the tossed flood went straining home; 
The wind blew fair; she lay that night 
At anchor under Kingsport Light. 


And late that night, in gladness deep 
Sank father, mother, child, to sleep,— 
Where no storm breaks, nor terror stirs 
The peace of God in Whitewaters. 





With a blue ribbon round its neck, 
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CAPTAIN AROHIE. 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON, 








REVEILLE rang out startlingly sharp in 
the clear Kentucky air that November 
morning, «awakening from sound slum- 
bers a hundred cadets; but it did not 
awaken Archie Hastings. He lay fully 
dressed upon his cot, and with wide-open 
eyes that were wandering vacantly over 
the ceiling. For hours he had lain thus, 
awake, uneasily thinking : 

‘That hateful report of yesterday! It 
will be read this morning at roll-call! 
And I, the captain of my company! In- 
tolerable! Oh, why did I lose my self- 
control for that fatal minute? That new 
commandant, how I hate him! He is a 
Northerner and ”— 

A vague and unreasoned feeling of 
superiority possessed Archie’s mind at 
this point. He had been brought up to 
be proud of his old Louisiana blood and 
ancient Southern name. 

And to think of his daring to report 
me for ungentlemanly conduct! He shall 
change that report. I will make him 
changeit. Ungentlemanly! J, ungentle- 
manly !” 

so Archie’s thoughts ran around in a 
circle, and from time to time a groan es- 
caped him or he ground his teeth. He 
knew the commandant’s firm character 
too well. He would not change the re- 
port. 

Oh, but he would make it hot for 
Colonel Dunn! 

And then back again to the beginning 
his thoughts would revert : 

The report will be read this morning 
at roll-call. And I, the captain of my 
company 1” 

Then it was that reveille sounded, long 
and clear and cheerful, blown by little 
Reving from his south end of the barracks 
gallery. It startled Archie from his dis- 
mal thoughts. Then there was a thunder- 
ing knock at his door. Ronald Hill 
thrust his head in, His arms were full of 
wood. His merry blue eyes glanced 
laughingly at Hastings : 

‘Hello, old fellow. Well, this is a 
wonder! Up and dressed at this hour! 
Have some kindlings for your stove ?” 

‘*No, thanks,” said Archie, gruffly, tho 
Ronald was one of his chums. ‘* What do 
1 waut with a fire in weather like this? 
I’m no tenderfoot.” 

Roaald hurried on, and Archie sprang 
up from his cot, inspired with new hope. 
He seized his cap and dashed down the 
gallery steps into the quadrangle. He 
hoped to tind Colonel Dunn there and 
have his conversation with him before 
roll-call. Yes, there he was, pacing up 
and down, his cap over his eyes, looking 
gloomy and unapproachable. 

Archie walked up and, salu.ing him, 
spoke : - 

“Colonel, Vd like to have the wording 
of that report against me changed.” 

The colonel stopped and eyed the boy 
sternly, 

“How was it worded, Hastings?’ 

*Ungentlemanly conduct, sir.” 

“And what was your offense?” 

“Swearing in ranks, sir.” 

“And you want that report changed ?” 

“IT do, Colonel. Tll take any punish- 
ment. [ don’t want to get out of the 
beat-walking. Report me for disrespect 
or even for insubordination, if you please, 
tho that would reduce me to ranks ; but I 
don’t want it to go on record against me 
that I was reported for not being a gentle- 
man,” 

“Thavll do, Hastings. Am I to under- 
stand, then, that you consider it gentle- 
manly to swear in the presence of your 
Superior officer ?”’ 

Hlastings was too proud to tell the com- 
Mandant what was the truth, that he had 
no habit of swearing, that he almost 
hever used an oath, tho profane language 
Was profusely used about him on the bar- 
Tacks ; he was too proud to tell him this, 
and to say that the oath which had crossed 
his lips on that fatal occasion was the 
Only one he had used since the school 
term opened, that he hated swearing and 
used often to hold forth vigorously against 
itamong the boys. All this Hastings did 
not say, and the commandant never 
Suessed. Nor, on the other hand, did 











Hastings know that the commandant was 
not actuated by a personal spite against 
him ; he did not know that the colonel 
was starting a crusade against swearing, 
which he had found out was far too cus- 
tomary among the cadets, and was only 
trying to take means that would prove 
effective among the cadets. 

“Answer me,” said Colonel Dunn, as 
the boy made a long pause after his ques- 
tion. 

“IT prefer not to answer,” replied 
Archie, haughtily. ‘I take the report.” 

He raised his hand in salute and turned 
to go, hurling at Colonel Dunn a look out 
of his brown eyes which the colonel did 
not fail to observe. It was a look of stub- 
born detiance. 

‘*Wait one moment, Hastings. You 
will apologize for your offense before the 
matter can be regarded as satisfactorily 
settled.” 

** Yes, sir.” Archie saluted again and 
left him to join the line of cadets. 

‘*Ivll be a cold day when I apologize to 
him,” he muttered. 

Archie answered to his name that morn- 
ing with a cloud upon his brow and 
waited for the dreaded report. The 
Officer of the Day began : 

‘‘John Taylor, for negligence in uni- 
form, three demerits. 

Patrick Henry Jackson, for disorder in 
the mess-halli, four demerits. 

Clifford Reving, for neglect of duty in 
Latin, five demerits. 

Then Hastings’s name was read. There 
was no shrinking in the officer’s voice ; 
but Archie inwardly writhed. 

‘* Archibald Hastings, for ungentleman- 
ly conduct at drill, ten demerits.” 

Ronald Hill, as the ranks broke, pressed 
up to Hastings and wrung his hand. 

“‘Ivs a shame, Hastings, to have your 
name down along with those fellows.” 

* It is a shame,” put in Lee Stuart, hot- 
ly. ‘* And you’re the finest gentleman 
among us. Old D. doesn’t know what 
he’s about. He doesn’t know a gentleman 
when he sees one.” 

“That's the truth,” spoke up Knight 
Hillyard. ‘‘Calling it ungentlemanly to 
swear! Why, every gentleman swears.” 

“A man who dares not swear is no 
gentleman,” spoke up little Ralph Hill, 
who was trying hard to copy the older 
cadets and be manly. His young lips had 
just learned to utter their first oaths. 

During this rally of his friends around 
him, Archie had remained quiet, looking 
from one speaker to the other, with an 
expression of deepening determination 
upon his face. The boys knew him to be 
moderate in his language, and now they 
were especially anxious to hear what he 
should say. 

** Fellows,” said he, with deliberation, 
‘“‘T know I committed a breach of disci- 
pline and I’m willing to stand my punish- 
ment like a man ; but as to my being un- 
gentlemanly”—he spoke more slowly 
now— that I deny! And as to my apol- 
ogizing—never !” 

‘“*Good for you, old man,” exclaimed 
Ronald, close by him, giving him a tre- 
mendous slap upon the back. 

‘Good for you, Hastings. You're the 
right stuff.” 

Then the bugle blew for breakfast and, 
as the cadets formed into line under their 
captain, they broke out into ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with Captain Archie? He’s all 
right!” till Hastings called them to order, 
and then they filed regularly into the 
mess-hall. 

Colonel Dunn stood erect at the head of 
his table. He had heard the wild shout 
that went up from the quadrangle, and 
he was frowning. He wished in his heart 
that chance had marked out for this first 
case of discipline any other of the cadets 
than Archibald Hastings. Reving, Taylor 
and Jackson, he had heard, could swear 
like troopers. He wished it were one of 
them whom he had in hand now, 

He was aware of the sympathy and ad- 
miration which Hastings commanded 
among his fellow-cadets, and he more 
than half suspected that they would be 
ready to support him strongly in any 
course that he should pursue. Above all 
things, Colonel Dunn dreaded a possible 
mutiny among the cadets. 

‘*But only one course is open to me 
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now,” he thought. ‘‘So must it be, If 
these wild boys cannot be made to feel 
the immorality 6f swearing; they must be 
taught its ungentlemanliness. That will 


appeal to them. And profanity must be 
stopped.” 





A number of the cadets sat on the stone 
wall that afternoon, by the country turn- 
pike, eating persimmons and watching 
the few passers-by. 

‘The frost last night made these per- 
simmons dandy,” saidone, ‘* Have a per- 
simmon, Hastings?” 

**No, thank you,” as a green one was 
jestingly proffered him. ‘I wouldn’t de- 
prive you. I wish it were a fig, tho.” 

**Do you remember how Taylor looked 
when he first ate one?” asked Lee Stuart, 
bursting into a roar of laughter. ‘He 
comes from Vermont or somewhere 
up there and had never seen a persim- 
mon. I picked out a fine large fellow, 
just green enough to pucker your mouth 
up into a bow-knot. Oh, you should 
have seen him!’ 

Lee noticed that his friend Hastings 
didn’t seem interested, and that the other 
boys were kicking their heels absently 
against the wall and gazing longingly 
into ‘‘old man Haydon’s” apple orchard 
opposite. 

He jumped down and Hastings after 
him, and as they departed the conversa- 
tional constraint disappeared. 

‘* Hastings won’t talk about it ut all,” 
remarked one. *‘*He’s dreadfully cut up.” 

** Did you notice,” said a second, ‘* how 
rattled he was when he drilled us this 
evening? Colonel Dunn and Miss Clare 
were up on the gallery watching us.” 

**Yes, and how sharply he spoke to 
those recruits,” said a third. ‘ I never 
knew him to be so severe before.” 

*: Boys,” said the first speaker, ‘* Has- 
tings had a long talk with Colonel Dunn 
and General 'Trayne, before drill this even- 
ing. I saw him leave the general’s office 
just at three, 

‘**What do you reckon,” they all broke 
in, ** will he come ’round ?” 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” said one of the 
little cadets, “if he should apologize. 
He doesn’t swear much, anyway ; and I 
know he doesn’t believe in it. I think 
they’ll talk him over and make him apol- 
ogize.” 

**Never you fear,” returned the first 
speaker, scornfully, ‘‘ Archie Hastings 
won't be talkedover. You fellows should 
have seen him when he came out of the 
office. No moseying along, like poor 
white trasb. Face set asa mule’s. I tell 
you, fire couldn’t budge him.” 

*- But if he thought he ought to”"—con- 
tinued the little cadet. ‘‘My mother 
made me promise never to swear. She 
said it was unworthy a gentleman.” 

“Shut up, Kinglake,” cried a big six- 
foot cadet. ‘‘Listen to your betters, 
smartie-lick,” 

‘Let him speak,” said Hastings, com- 
ing up at that moment and reseating him- 
self on the wall. 

‘“‘He has a right. Free country, you 
know.” 

‘*] was just saying, Hastings, that my 
mother told me it was ungentlemanly to 
swear or use vulgar language. And I was 
going to keep out of it. And it made me 
feel good because I hadn’t heard you 
swear either.” 

** He'll swear fast enough after this,” 
said the big cadet. ‘I reckon he'd like 
to rip out an oath or two just now.” 

‘* Hold your tongue,” shouted Hastings, 
“or by”— 

He stopped suddenly. 

‘*T meant,” said the big cadet, pacific- 
ally, ‘‘ you could teach old D. a thing or 
two about gentlemen. Why, you ought 
to hear my father swear. Whew! the 
air gets blue.” - 

‘And Washington used to swear,” put 
in another. 

** Colonel Dunn insults all of us, and our 
fathers, too,” said Lee Stuart, ‘* when 
he reports Hastings for not being a gen- 
tleman.” 

‘* Ah, but Hastings is ‘dead game sport,’ 
isn’t he?” exclaimed Ronald Hill, the 
long-legged Kentuckian. 

“‘T tell you, its nip and tuck if any one 
wants to get ahead of Captain Archie.” 
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‘‘Lread a story,” said Ilitle Kinglake, 
‘ofa servant who was questioned about a 
caller, Who was he, how didhe look? It 
was in Hngland in the old times, you 
know. The servant said he knew he 
was a gentleman, because he swore sc. 
But it isn’t that way now, boys.” 

**No, not quite so bad as that,” assented 
Ronald. ‘*Gentlemen are more careful 
now.” 

‘*And Washington, if he did swear, 
issued an order against it,” said Kinglake. 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs was heard 
down the road. The yellow hair and 
blue habit of pretty Violet Blake came 
into sight, cantering along on her great 
bay horse. 

**Ien’t she a stunner, tho!’ murmured 
the big cadet. 

A drunken man, returning from town, 
was reeling along in the opposite direc- 
tion. Just as the horse and rider were 
opposite the row of gray-uniformed, ad- 
miring cadets, the man staggered in front 
of. the horse, and, raising his arm toward 
the bridle, poured forth a volley of oaths. 
But almost at the same instant Archie had 
sprung into the road and knocked the 
man off upon the grass, with one con- 
temptuous blow. Then, lifting his cap, 
he stood to one side while Miss Blake, 
graciously leaning from the saddle, 
thanked him with one of her most be- 
witching smiles and rode on. 

Archie did not rejoin the group of 
cadets, but wended his way thoughtfully 
through the Institute grounds, and this 
was the tenor of his thoughts : 

‘*What that drunken fool was doing, I 
did. I did what 1 would blush to have a 
lady hear. I did what I could never de- 
fend to my mother, I did what I refuse 
to apologize for.” 

The cadets on the stone wall went on 
with gossip and conjecture, and this was 
the tenor of their talk : 

‘* Hastings was a plucky fellow, but he 
was inahard fix now. It was downright 
low of Colonel Dunn to single out him, of 
all the cadets, to ‘stick’ for swearing. 
Why hadn’t he chosen a fellow like Taylor 
or Jackson? There was a dark possibility 
of dismissal for Archie if he didn’t 
‘crawl.’ But they weren’t afraid ; he was 
‘ game.’” 

Kinglake was quiet, but wished, oh, 
how he wished, that he were a bigger boy 
and one of Hastings’s chums and dared 
speak to him and give him advice. He 
was sure that Colonel Dunn was right, 
that to swear was ungentlemanly, and 
that when Archie had offended a superior 
officer by an ungentlemanly act, he ought 
to apologize for it. 

The bugle sounded for gymnastics, and 
the cadets on the wall left for the build- 
ing. 














‘*Now that the issue is made”’—Gen- 
eral Trayne was saying on the gallery dur- 
ing drill that afternoon, while his pretty 
young sister, Miss Clare, embroidered and 
listened—‘‘ now that the issue is made, 
Colonel,” and he tapped the arms of his 
chair anxiously with his long fingernails, 
‘*the boy must apologize or go.” 

‘*Surely it will not come to that,” said 
sweet Miss Clare, dropping her embroid- 
ery and leaning forward. ‘‘ Archie is so 
reasonable.” 

‘I never saw a more obstinate boy, my 
dear,” replied her brother. ‘‘ When he 
has once made up his mind he is intract- 
able. And on this point he is fixed, that 
to swear is not ungentiemanly.” 

The general sighed as he thought of his 
own lawless four years at the Virginia 
Military Institute. In his own heart he 
considered Colonel Dunn an extremist ; 
but still, manners had changed since the 
general was a boy, and he was not sure 
that it was not for the better. 

‘Give him till to-morrow night at six 
to decide, Colonel. If he doesn’t apolo- 
gize he must go.” 

The general felt for the one wisp of 
gray hair that grew on his forehead and 
pulled it thoughtfully, his one resource 
when in trouble. Archie was a favorite 
of his. His father, one of Louisiana’s 
sugar planters, dead some ten years now, 
had been aclassmate of his at the Virginia 
Military Institute. 

When Archie learned that, as he ex- 
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pressed it,‘‘ his hours were numbered,” he 
tried to stop thinking and to harden his 
heart. 

Some of the cadets were a little solici- 
tous now and regretted that they had en- 
A few of them had 
gathered in Archie’s room on the after- 
noon of the second day. In their rude 
efforts at sympathy they sat around the 
room, some on the trunk, some perched 
upon the windowsill and talked on indif- 
ferent subjects. 


couraged him so. 


Knight Hillyard stood by the window, 
scouring a rifle with sandpaper. 

** Hello, Hillyard. 
here ¢ 


How comes you're 
I thought you generally spent the 
evening beat- walking,” asked Lee Stuart, 
jovially. 

Hillyard was an unfortunate fellow 
who was kept constantly on the beat, 
from one offense or another, to work off 
his demerits or get into the first grade. 
These enforces’ promenades of his were 
the fruitful theme of much ironical com- 
ment from his friends. 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

‘Colonel told me he'd let me off from 
an hour’s beat-walking for every rifle I 
cleaned. So I'm cleaning rifles for a liv- 
ing pew.” 

Lee Stuart whistled. 

“Some fellows take life easy. There's 
Hastings, now. Hastings, “twas a pity 
you didn’t sort of fix things up in the 
first place ; it would have been so much 
easier then,” 

“Things can’t be helped,” said Hill- 
yard, sadly. 
trouble ; 


* Now don’t go to get into 
but I get there just the same.” 

This piece of philosophy appealed to 
the cadets. 

‘That's the truth,” added Lee Stuart, 
“T reckon you didn’t know how things 
would turn out, or you would have acted 
differently ; wouldn't you, Hastings 7” 

‘If L had foreseen that all the generals 
in the world would expel me, 1 could not 
have acted one whit differently,” retorted 
Archie, with a mad instinct to make his 
conduct irrevocable. He at once com- 
menced taking down a picture from the 
wall. 

* Why, what in thunder are you all do- 
ing in here?’ demanded Ronald, catering 
the room, 

“Tm 
Archie, trying to speak calmly. 


answered 


** Fel- 


packing up to go,” 
lows, Pm expelled.” 

A howl of indignant sympathy went up 
from the boys in the room. 

Not yet, tho!” exclaimed Ronald, with 
a sudden signiticance in his eyes. 

** Pshaw, it’s the same thing,” answered 
Archie, desperately, ** ve not been un- 
gentlemanly and shall not apologize ; “0, 
never.” 

Archie opened his trunk and began to 
rearrange his belongings within, 

Knight dropped his rifle with a bang. 

‘Fellows, we can’t stand this,” he 
cried. 

He rushed out of the room, the others 
close behind him, 

Ronald lingered a moment. 

**Don’t you be tixin’ to go yet, old man,” 
he said, in a way that was meant to be 
impressive. ** Your company will treat 
you white, anyway, Ireckon.” 

‘*We mustn't stand it” he said, out- 
side. ‘* Our captain expelled a 

The cadets, who were having a grand 
rough-and-tumble among the knee-deep 
autumn leaves in the shady quadrangle, 
soon gathered around Knightand nNonald, 
and they two were leaders in the earnest 
discussion that followed. 

Meanwhile, ** Terrapin Tom "—as he was 
nicknamed by the cadets on account of 
his slowness—one of the negro servants 
in the Institute, went shuffling upto Has- 
tings’s room with the message that ‘* the 
co’nel, he done sent fo’ him.” 

Archie obeyed the summons promptly. 
As he went through the main hall Miss 
Clare opened the library door and came 
out. She looked so dainty and so pure, 
Archie thought of his mother that minute. 
He had not thought of her much lately 
or of what she would say to him, if he 
should tell her of his trouble. Miss Clare 
laid her hand upon his arm and gave 
him a troubled look out of her flower- 
like blue eyes. She began to speak and 
then stopped and looked helpless. 











Archie’s hand was already on the knob 
of Colonel Dunn’s door. 

“Archie, do decide for what is right. 

‘* Be brave !” 

She hurried on upstairs. 

Hastings stood sull for a minute before 
he knocked. 

What did she mean? ‘ Be brave.” 
Was he not brave now in holding out so 
well? This thought had consoled him 
all along. Almostany other of the cadets 
would have been coward enough to give 
in under the pressure of displeasure and 
disgrace ; but he, Captain Archie, he was 
brave. All his comrades thought 80; 
they had said so. But Miss Clare, he 
knew, would not advise him to maintain 
his course. ‘Be brave.” The notion of 
a higher courage began to creep into his 
mind; but he put it resolutely away as 
unmanly flinching, and knocked on Colo- 
nel Dunn’s door, 

** Perhaps he will yield when he finds 
out how firm I am,” thought Archie, as he 
entered the room, 

Colonel Dunn sat at his desk by the 
window and looked sad and weary, 

But the hope of such” solution to his 
knotty problem was soon dispelled when 
the colonel began to speak, 

* You will not misunderstand my po- 
sition, Mr, Hastings,” said Colonel Dunn, 
at the end of a long talk, when Archie 
rose to go. 

* Thad already determined to report, as 
ungentlemanly conduct every instance of 
protanity that came under my notice, 
Yours was the first case. You were re- 
ported accordingly. The fact that you 
and the other cudets so much object to 
that characterization, should make you 
the more unwilling to deserve it and the 
more eager Lo cancel it, by the only means 
in your power, 

* You are captain of your company, and 
for that reason all the more responsible 
for your influence.” 

* Yes, Colonel,” admitted Archie, ** I 
know lam ;’ and he felt a secret thrill of 
pleasure, even in his unhappiness, at the 
thought of how wide his influence was. 

* As youcame tome of your own ac- 
cord, to express your disagreement with 
the report made, you yourself created an 
issue that could not be avoided, and an 
apology became the only settlement pos- 
sible. Now, Hastings, have you anything 
to say 7” 

* IT think, sir, that | did wrong,” began 
Archie. 

* In what respect did youdo wrong?” 

‘*T used improper language, Colonel.” 

** Was it in itself coarse !’ 


‘Yes, sir.” 
* Was it unfitting the occasion 7” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


‘Was it offensive to my ears 2” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

*Coull you repeat it in the presence of 
a lady?” 

** No, sir,” and Archie blushed hotly. 

“And yet you do- not consider your 
language ungentlemanly 7” 

* Colonel,” replied Archie, drawing 
himself up as proudly as if he were not con- 
sciously pullingdown upon himselfa train 
of misery and remorse, ‘* lam a gentle- 
man and my father was a gentleman, My 
father and myself have both sworn upon 
occasion. Lt is the outburst of impulse 
and of excitement. It is not a sign of 
ill breeding. As a violater of military 
order, T receive my punishment, As a 
gentleman, | refuse to apologize.” 

Archie felt as if a nimbus of glory 
rested upon his head as he spoke, but a 
little voice in his heart whispered ‘* Cow- 
ard !” 

Colonel Dunn bowed coldly, and Archie 
went out. 

All the rest of that afternoon, he felt 
that there was ‘‘ something in the air.” 
A subdued excitement pervaded the 
barracks. He was left much to himself 
and heard voices coming from Ronald 
Hill's room, in notes of eager discussion, 
Hillyard’s riffle still lay, half cleaned, 
upon his floor. 

Archie thought, with a gleam of pride, 
that his friends were planning something. 
to retrieve his cause, or to render his de 
parture a triumph. Ife reviewed for the 
hundredth time the whole trouble, from 
beginning to end, reaching the same con- 
clusion that be had always reached be- 
fore, he could not have acted one whit 
differently, and it was too late to recant 
how. 


When the warning bugle for supper 
sounded, Archie hurried out inte the 
quadrangle, with feelings mingled of an- 
ticipation and dread, to stand at the head 
of his company. He caught sight of 
Colonel Dunn talking with the oflicer of 
the day, and |is heart went up into his 
throat with a leap of horfor, He had not 
realized before how imminent his down- 
fall was, 

* There is time even vet,” he thought, 
and made an instinctive movement for- 
ward; but just then the first name was 
called. 

** Andrews.” 

And the familiar list went on rhythm- 
ically. 

**Gay, Gardiner, Gillespie, Glendy, 
Grand, Guerin, Guerot. 

** Hardon, Hastings “—and he knew by 
the pause that his name had been called 











and answered with an automatic ‘‘ Here.” 

‘* Hill, Hillyard,” the call went on to 
the end of the alphabet, and then the 
officer of the day stepped forward, with 
alittle paper in his hand. 

** Read !” said Colonel Dunn, and then 
those terrible words were read, which, as 
he heard them, were burned each one 
into Archie’s brain and never afterward 
effaced during the remainder of his life : 


“Archibald Hastings, for ungentleman- 
lv conduct and insubordinate persistence in 
the same, is hereby deposed from cap- 
taincy ’’— 


Archie caught his breath here, and a 
wild hope throbbed up in his heart that 
this was all, This, that to him three days 
ago would have been the depth of earthly 
disgrace. But the voice of the reader 
went on: 


‘*And dismissed from the corps of ca- 
dets. Signed, 

“TL, A. DUNN, Commandant of Cadets. 
‘* By order of S. P. TRAYNE, Sup’t.”’ 

A deathly silence reigned among the 
hundred boys. No one looked at Archie. 
He instantly felt the keenness of his dis- 
grace as, in his egoistic fore-imaginings, 
he had never felt it. A gulf divided him 
from his friends and equals of five min- 
utes before, an impassable gulf, over 
which they would not even care to cross. 
He wished that moment that the ground 
would open and swallow him. Then out 
of the waving space in front of bim 
Colonel Dunn’s figure loomed unusually 
large, to Archie’s blurred vision, and his 
voice, suddenly speaking, was like a 
thunder-clap to his excited hearing. 

‘**Mr. Hastings, drop out of ranks! 
Lieutenant Hill, take the place of cap- 
tain.” 

The change was made in an instant, 
and Ronald Hill, the laughter of his face 
changed to astern melancholy, stood at 
the head of Archie’s company. 

But what was it that Ronald held in his 
hand? A sheet of foolscap paper, seem- 
ingly filled with columns of names. 

Ronald, saluting Colonel Dunn and the 
ofiicer of the day, stepped forward, 

‘*Colonel, may I have your permission 
to read, on behalf of Company A, this 
communication ?” 

Colonel Dunn curtly gave assent, and 
Ronald read, Archie leaned against a 
tree hopelessly, numb at heart, feeling 
that nothing, now, could bring relief, 

The hundred cadets listened with bated 
breath. 

Ronald read : 

“CoL, L. A. DUNN, Commandant of Ca- 
dets: 

“We, the undersigned, members of Com- 
pany A, do hereby respectfully request that 
our captain. Archibald Hastings, be re- 
stored to his position in this Institute and 
reinstated as captain of ourcompany. We 
do hereby announce our intention of refus- 


ing to serve under any other captain than 
Archibald Huastings.”’ 


It was signed by thirty-five cadets out of 
the fifty in Archie’s company. 

A murmur arose from the ranks, there 
was an instant of tremendous excitement, 
which would have culminated in a cheer 
had not Colonel Dunn, with a gesture that 
commanded silence, said in a voice and 
witha look that made every one of them 
shiver : 

“Cadets, this is mutiny. I will give 
the signers of this mutinous paper till to- 
morrow morning to retract and apologize, 
Those who shall not have done so by roll- 
call to-morrow morning, will be at that 
time publicly expellea,” 

A quiet and = crestfallen company 
marched into the mes3-hall that evening, 
led by Capt. Ronald Hill. 

** The last time!” thought Archie, as he 
ate his corn-bread and bacon in silence ; 
and he looked over to the table where 
General Trayne and his family sat. He 
saw Miss Clare in her blue gown with the 
sprig of scarlet geranium at her belt. He 
met her eyes, fixed sorrowfully upon him, 
and he turned shamefacedly away. He 
looked around on the cadets, They were 
most of them talking and laughing and 
eating heartily. Archie thought bitterly : 

** How little difference it will make to 
them when Lam gone!” 

He looked at his comrades who had been 
so loyal to him, Their expressions were 
apprehensive and uneasy. He heard Lee 
Stuart say: ** We'd better go up and see 
Colonel Dann before call to quarters.” 

“They are already tired,” thought 
Archie, *‘ tired of trying to uphold a dis- 
graced and expelled Companion,” 

He went to the library that night to 
gather up some of the music he had left 
there. His room had looked dreary and 
desolated, and a sickly sense of the irre- 
mediable overcame him as he opened the 
door from the dimly lighted hall into the 
radiance of lamplight and firelight in the 
library. He saw the warm blaze lighting 
up the golden braids on Miss Clare’s head, 
as she sat in front of the open fire. 

** Wait a moment, Captain Archie,” she 
said, looking around ; ‘‘I want to speak 
to you.” 

His heart went out to her ina great 
outburst of gratitude for calling him so 
unconsciously ‘* Captain,” 

He stood still, and she asked him to sit 
down. Her eyes filled with tears at the 
pathetic despair expressed in his carriage 





and in the droop of his mouth as he came 
and took a chair beside her. It had been 
on her mind all day that she could not let 
him go without doing her best, at least, 
to change the boy’s conviction, which, 
thus fixed by his persistency, might prove 
so disastrous to his character. 

‘‘There come times in the journeyings 
of each one of us,” Miss Clare began, 
‘“when we reach crossroads, and we must 
decide between them. Upon our decision, 
for right or for wrong, depends the future 
trend of our lives for good or for ill, 
You have come to such a time, Archie, 
to such an issue. By the decision of 
such issues, character is formed. You 
may not have many such. Each one 
counts. Archie, you do not know how 
much depends upon your decision of this 
issue for right or for wrong. Have you 
not thought, Archie?” 

A strange turmoil had been going on in 
Archie’s brain while Miss Clare was 
speaking. 

‘“*1 did not think at all, at first, Miss 
Clare,” he answered, ‘‘and then, I would 
not think, and now, I cannot help think- 
ing ; but there’s no use.” 

‘“*Do not say that. Archie,if you de- 
cide this issue rightly your character will 
be given an impetus toward what is strong, 
manly, just, courageous and true. If you 
decide wrongly, your character will be 
given a downward tendency. Archie, 
there is no help for it !—a downward ten- 
dency to the weak, unmanly, unjust and 
untrue.” 

Miss Clare’s voice quivered, and Archie 
laid his head down on the table, with a 
great lump in his throat. 

*: But that is not all,” Miss Clare con- 
tinued, gently. ‘‘Upon your decision 
depends also to a large extent the ten- 
dency of other lives besides your own 
toward good or toward evil. You influ- 
ence so many others, Archie; it is an 
awful responsibility.” 

Archie felt like one who had been 
dragged from the brink of a precipice. 

**t see it all so plainly now,” he mur- 
mured ; ** but, Miss Clare, it is too late— 
too late!” 

The picture just then flashed before his 
mind of how be would enter soon his far- 
away Louisiana home, and how his deli- 
cate old mother would rise to greet him 
with her tender, puzzled ‘‘ My son?” and 
of how he would say, ‘* Mother, Iam ex- 
pelled!” and how, with broken voice, she 
would reply: ‘*Tell me, my son,” eager 
to soothe and forgive; and he, what 
could he say? ‘‘I swore in the presence 
of the commandant and I would not 
apologize, Mother, and so I was expelled.” 
How, how could he ever bring that load 
of misery and disgrace upon his proud 
and tender mother? And have no avon 
story than: ‘‘I swore, and I could not 
apologize.” 

**Go on, Miss Clare; go on,” Archie 
entreated. ‘1 deserve it all; but it’s done 
now. It’s too late.” 

‘* Just a few words more, Archie,” said 
Miss Clare’s sympathetic voice. ‘But 
please do not feel so despondent. You 
have done all along what was easiest for 
you todo, It was hard to apologize. It 
was easy to be spirited. The boys en- 
couraged you, they made a hero of you, 
there was an excitement about it. You 
thought you were brave, but you were do- 
ing what was easiest tor you and what 
will make it now so hard—if you change. 
You have committed yourself so deeply, 
you have persisted, to the end, in refus- 
ing, you have at last suffered the disgrace 
that was inevitable, and—if you should 
yield now, Archie—your friends who 
have enlisted themselves for you would 
feel that their trouble had been wasted, 
you would be called cowardly, a turn- 
coat, your former utterances would be 
thrown in your teeth, the boys would say 
you had been driven to it, you yourself 
would know that it could not wipe out 
your disgrace nor undo the consequences 
of your act; that is, perhaps not—” Miss 
Clare hesitated here—* but still, with all 
things conspiring to make retraction in- 
supportably hard, and, as the world would 
call it, useless—still, Archie ”— 

**Taps” was sounding, and Miss Clare’s 
voice ceased. 

Little Reving was thinking of their lost 
leader and putting all his heart and soul 
into the music. Never had the call to re- 
pose sounded so melancholy before, dy- 
ing away at last in a long, lingering fare- 
well upon the trembling air. 

The tamiliar strain affected Archie un- 
wontedly as he thought,with a pang, that 
the summons was not meant for him 
to-night. He raised his head from the 
table and rubbed his hand across his 
eyes as if to clear away the mists of 
bewildering thought. 

‘*T have been a fool and a coward,” he 
said. ‘‘I will go and tell General Trayne 
and Colonel Dunn and the boys that I have 
been a fool and a coward, and I will apol- 
ogize for everything from beginning to 
end, and I will tell them that I still abide 
by the consequences of my stubbornness 
and do not wish anything to be changed. 
I willapologize and then—go home.” — 

Archie choked as he ended, and, rising; 
went quickly out of the room. 

Miss Clare put her head down on the 
table and cried. 

After reveille the next morning, Colo- 
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nel Dunn heard this shout from the 
quadrangle. 
‘¢What’s the matter with Captain Ar- 


chie? He’s all right !” 

This time he did not frown but smiled. 

Archie Hastings remained true to a 
pit, at least, of his heroic resolution, and 
would not be reinstated as captain. He 
stedfastly refused the position, tho both 
the commandant and the general, as well 
as his friend Ronald Hill, urged it upon 
him. 

He remained a private the rest of that 
year; but Miss Clare always called him 
‘Captain Archie.” 

Cuicago, ILL. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Poor Miss Grabb is a _ confirmed 
klepto-maniac.” Aunt Tillie: *‘ Dear me, 
why don’t she take something for it ?”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





.... He: “ Do you think I could get a pass 
on your father’s road?” She: ‘“‘ No; they 
dou’t pass anything but dividends on his 
road. I've heard him say so.’’—Life’s Cal- 
endar. 


....!'My dear John, I hear you went 
around a great deal too much while you 
were in Chicago.” ‘‘ Yes, my love; I passed 
all my time on the Ferris wheel.”—Boston 
Gazette. 

.... Guide (as the birds start up): ‘* Shoot ! 
shoot!’ Amateur Sportsman (nervously) : 
“ Why—er—aw—there’s so many birds they 
confuse me, and I don’t know which one to 
shoot at.’—Hachange. 


....'’ Why should a soldier never lose his 
headin battle ?”? asked a German captain 
of a private soldier. ‘* Because if he did he 
wouldn’t have any place to put his helmet 
on.’ —Texas Sif tings. 


....'' Blow, gentle breezes, blow,” sighed 
the autumnal poet yesterday, and the next 
moment he was chasing down the street 
after his hat and yelling “Stop ’er, stop 
Yer!” at every jump.—Tid- Bits. 


....Binkins went out hunting this 
morning.” ‘All alone?” “Yes: didn’t 
even take a dog.’”? “S’pose he’ll kill any- 
thing ’’ ‘* No; not unless he gets melan- 
choly and commits suicide.’’—Washington 
Star, 


...‘* The French are a wise people,” said 
Hicks. ‘ They perceive a situation at once, 
and recognize it. They were the first to 
see that cooks ruled our homes; and for 
that reason they named them chefs, or 
chiefs.”’—Puck, 


... Crusty Old Gentleman: ** Your sing- 
ing, Miss Taylor, is like attar of roses ’’?— 
Miss Taylor (with a gratified smile): ‘t Oh, 
yon are too flattering.’’ Old Gentleman 
(continuing): ‘‘ A little of it goes a very 
long way.” —Tid- Bits. 


* 

....‘‘T hope you will be lenient with me, 
your Lordship,” said the thief, as he stood 
up to be sentenced : ‘“‘I have a good many 
dependent upon me for their support.” 
‘Children ?” asked the Judge. ‘‘ No. Police 
detectives.” —Tid-Bits. 


... Beautiful,” answered the fair Pitts- 
burg girl when asked whether the World’s 
Fair was attractive—“ beautiful ? Well, 
I should just say itis. The buildings look 
as tho they were carved out of solid ice 
cream,.”’—Chicayo Record. 

....The celebrated Church — historian, 
Neander, when Professor in the University 
of Berlin, was noted for his absent-minded- 
ness. On one occasion he was overtaken by 
a thunderstorm, jumped into a cab, but 
could not give either the number or the 
hame of the street. The driver thought the 
man was mad, and was about to tell him to 
Ket out, when the Professor, espying a stu- 
dent, called out to him and said: *t Just 
tell the man where I live.’? Neander’s sis- 
ter, who kept house for him, took fresh 
apartments nearer the university, as she 
thought the distance too great for her 
brother. A few days after their removal, he 
complained of the long and tiring walk, 
and then it turned out he had always gone 
first to the old lodgings and so round to the 
University.—Eachange. 


--.-The following pebbles are sent to us 
from Mr. Joseph F. Flint, of Harvey, III. : 


Seeing the World.—Several counties in South- 
ern Illinois contain no railroads, and the natives 
have in consequence very limited opportunities 
for travel and observation. A young man who 
had never been away from his own neighbor- 
hood, finally concluded that be would explore 








Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The tired professional and literary men will 
find nothing so soothing and refreshing as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. This is the testi- 
mony of thousands of these classes of men. 








what lay beyond the horizon. He sallied forth 
on foot and soon found himself among total 


strangers. The ways of hotel life were past find- | 
ing out; but the greatest attractions wereatrain | 


of cars and ariver steamer. 


At the end of a | 


week the young man returned home, covered | 
with dust and glory. ‘‘ Well, my son,” said the | 


father, proudly, ** I reckon you seen right smart 
of the world; what do you think of it?” ‘ Yes, 
Pap,” was the reply, * { was down as fur as the 


old Ohio, and if the world is as big up yan way | 
as itis down t’other way, this is a powerful big | 


world.” 

Accounting for the Earthquake.—One morning, 
after a slight earthquake had visited a certain 
region, a young man came to the teacher of the 
district school, and said, excitedly: ‘Say, 
teacher, where did that thing break out at?” 
What thing?” ‘“‘Why that earthquake, of 
course,” explained the man. ‘I did not know 
that it broke out anywhere,” replied the teach- 
er, with an amused smile, “what do you 
mean?” ‘“Didn’t break out, eh? Why, I 
thought it was a great big animal, something 
like a mole, under the ground, humpin’ itself, 
tryin’ to git out.” 

Erpounding the  Sceriptures.— A 
preacher, speaking of the brevity of life, 
quoted the words of Job, ‘‘ My days are swifter 
than a post.”’ ** Now a post, brethren,” be ex- 
plained, “is a rail planted upright in the ground 
likeatree. In the morning the shadow is here 
on the west, but as the sun rises higher and 
higher, the shadow shortens and creeps around 
tothe east. So it is with the life of man; it 
keeps moving; it is swifter than a post.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


THREE CONNECTED SQUARES, 


This puzzle is made correct from the in- 
correct one given before. 


* * & 
* * & 
* + 
% % 
* @ 4 
* * % 
* * . 
% A * 
SS es 


Upper square: 1, A number ; 2, to gain; 
3, abbreviation of a lake. 

Second square: 1, Part of an Italian 
name, connected with Angelica; 2, French 
for king; 3, lower than ether. 

Third square: 1, A prefix signifying 
three ; 2, went hastily; 3, abbreviation of 
interest. 


SQUARE IN DIAGONALS. 


* % 
* * 
% # 
’ * % 
* * 
* & # 
% * 
% * 
# * 


The square: 1, A liquid pitch ; 2, a man’s 
name; 3, uncooked. 

The diagonal of two words on the right: 
A deluge. 

The diagonal of two words on the left: A 
sailor. 5 





‘You won't 
do for me! 









Sao 
os 


You 


may be an excellent 
servant in many ways, but 
you say you don’t use Pearl- 
ine for washing and cleaning 
—you can’t be bright. My 
poor girl, soap takes up your 
time and wears out the things 
with the rubbing. No, you're 
not bright enough for me.” 
Well, the lady is bright, to 
say the least. Evidently she 
has had the best of teachers 
—experience. Have you? 
“‘Yes!’’—then you use Pearl- 
ine. ‘No!’’—then you had 
best begin at once. Ask some 
friend about Pearline. as 


frontier | 





OMNIBUS WORD. 
I, 2,:3, 4, 5, 6,.%. 

, 6,5, in front. 

, 4, dejected. 

1, myself. 

indebtedness. 

6, 5, having taken an oath. 

distress, 

5, to forfeit. 

to stitch, 

an enemy. 

1, a slave. 

5, an animal. 

a proposition. 

a bird. 

5, 6, to lessen. 

5, learning. 

4, 2, a bird. 

5, an ulcer. 

, 3, 4, to melt. 

7, 3, 4, to plant again. 

4, inactive. 

,asmall number. 

an animal. 

, a coustellation. 

,arank. 

5, a fish. 

5, a flower. 

5, put on. 

5, 6, a farmer. 

a mineral. 
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MIXED PUZZLE. 

Start with the right letter and from this 
take every fourth letter in the mixed words 
and find a passage 
Memoriam,” 

Fatal, trunk, other, undo, mourn, Taylor, 
pacify, stride, ants, aged, shrine, glory, 
poetry, ascent, under, alter, hostess, Erie, 
tense, adrift, spies, fee, lords, lying, flow- 
ing, angel, guile, pours, dropping, sottish, 
true, spells, seat, rally, violent, assure. 


from Tennyson’s ‘In 
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ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY » 


Superior Teas & Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sic’.. 
Write for price list, 


XMAS POO SNES, Fem to Seat 
PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 





MOLLER’S 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 

Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oif Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 








Randel, Baremore Billings, 


DIAMONDS. 


And other Precious Stones. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


5S Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 


| who would like to have 





PONDS EXTRACT 


VEGETABLE 


IN DESTROY 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
RHG@A, OATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO.,, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Sce our name on every wrapper and label, 
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Awards, 1992, 
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Silver Co. 
FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 
Silver- Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Kuives, ete. 
For most marked progress by the use 
‘ of their silwer inlaid. 
Sd. For superior excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown, 
p bal. 
ith. 
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For the highest grade of materials 
. 
. 


For the 


finish. 


fine plating, workmanship, and 


Sth. 
Sterling silver inlaid spoons and forks 
are marked on the back of the handle 
E. STERLING INLAID He. 


Ask your Jeweler for them. 


For most artistic display. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Wel Jacuson&@ 


18th St., 





Fer" 

















Broadway, Union Square & 
NEW YORK, 


HEADQUARTERS 
MANTELS 30PEN FIREPLACES, 


Elegant Stock, Manufacturers’ Prices, 
Best Service. 


Greatest Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN 

Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place the same onsale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


ata reduction of 25 to “per cent, 

est quality and datest de 

fail to embrace this rare opportunity 
er ee 


CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALE VAL 


Cioods are of high- 


ingns. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 23d, 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK, 


House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Ciass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us. on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent, 
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Of 


THE JUDCES =i. 
WORLO’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


=e COCOA, . vena 
| 
| 


BUY BEAUTIFUL LAMPS FOR GIFTS 


With Exquisite 
Shades. 
Buy the new lamp 


The ‘‘ Miller,” 


(Patented 1893). 

It has no equal—is per- 
Sect in every respect. 
Every lamp ware 
ranted, 
We make styles for 
home, office, store, 
factory,church, etc. 
Over one thousand va- 
rieties to select from. 


Anoist on baving The 
Miller’’ lamp 
from dealers. 
We mail [Uustrated 
Catalogue out of cityon 
application. 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, ee 





Vanilia Chocolate, + & bo % 


German Sweet Chocolate, bat 





Cocoa Butter. . « « © © © « 


For “ “purity of ‘material, ” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even 2 composition. “al 


_ WALTER BAKER & c0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Manutactured and for 
sale by 


Edward Miler & Co, 


(Est’d 1844), 
10& 1:2 College P1., bet. Park Pl. & Barclay St., N.Y 
In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Factories at Meriden, Ct, 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO., 


Manufacture 43 and Dealers 


FINE 


SHOES |itey BENTOS.~SCSCSCSCS~*S 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t is a townin Uruguay, South America, on 
Brooklyn, N. Y. the river Plate. It would not be celebroted 
70&72W.23d nee : 4 except that itis where the celebrated 


ees 1) Liebig Company's 


. Burt ‘Shoe S. full 

eae stamped on lin- 

ing and sole of each 

shoe. nee oma sent — = 7 7 

onap cation 

satan EXTRACT OF BEEF 
comes from,and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 

this famous product, which is known 


‘CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
’round the world as the standard for 


NEW YORK. 
ol Make the Most Kellable 

QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY 

~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist. 


DEAFNES bab he OISES CURED 


k's S SneAo ar Cushions, hinpere 
when all remedies fail. 
ealy by F- Hasoos, B68 Daag NeW. Waite for buck of prosta® REE 





SELF: 
Ss SHADE ROLLERS, 
Beware of Imitations, 

















Trunks, Bags, 





Dress Suit Cases, 








Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel. 
61 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 

4th st, 


SS Broadway, below 
701 ixth Avenue. below dint Si. 








Prosperity in California. 


Ir is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of 
cultivating the soil in California. Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 
suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 
profit from it a thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 
and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their heads above water, As 
a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 
it, and the hardships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 
are swept aside. It is something new, strane and unforeseen in human affairs. The 
reasons for it are simple enough ; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 
which is foreign to his experience. 

The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy 
import duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by California 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California is a woman’s paradise. There are many ways for a woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit cul- 
ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As a rule, twenty acres in fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States, 
For this reason California orchards are generally small. The people, consequently, 
live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 
cultivate each otber’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 
features in rural California. In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 
dents of the older States. Apart from a financial ‘ability to visit the cities and keep 
in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco: the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco: and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 
best way for reaching California. ‘lhe three routes above mentioned enter California 
from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north. All of them connect closely with other 
lines to all points in the Eastern States. Inquiries may be addressed to the following 
agents of the company: E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il!.; W. C. WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T. H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, ) meee ae 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. - ae 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, a TOTNES NT ores 


"CONSUMPTION @& 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
my practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who fee’ specially 
ter cated.) 


HONEY, PURE AND 
ATED. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





ADULTER- 


BULLETIN No. 96, recently issued by the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
contains some interesting facts connected 
with the chemical analysis of honey. The 
analyses are by Prof. H. W. Wiley, of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agrti- 
cultural College, and by Prof. M. A. 
Scovell, Director of the Experiment Station 
at Lexington, Ky., and the report is made 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 

The analyses were had from fifty-six 
samples of honey collected with great care. 
Each sample was numbered and a record 
kept by the collector of its locality, the 
plants, flowers or substances from which 
the bees gathered it, and indeed of all the 
facts to be ascertained {n connection with 
its production; but this record was with- 
held from the chemists, the packages they 
received being merely numbered. 

Aside from the practical matter of dis- 
covering a way of detecting the adultera- 
tion of honey offered for sale in our mar- 
kets, there is a very interesting subject for 
investigation in connection with the pro- 
duction of genuine honey. it seems that 
the bee has a way of troubling the chem- 
ist, a way of adulterating his own product, 
if we may call it adulterating, without 
Jeaving any clue to the exact nature of his 
fraud. Allof the chemists easily detected 
as abnormal the honey that had been arti- 
ficially blended with glucose; but not one 
of them could certainly distinguish honey- 
dew honey from honey adulterated with 
glucose, nor could they comé anywhere 
near making out a specific difference be- 
tween honey made by bees from cane-sugar 
sirup and honey made by the same bees 
from the nectar of flowers. What was still 
more striking, they classed the honey made 
from this sirup of granulated sugar with 
some of the best nectar honey as ‘‘sus- 
picious ”’! 

Many distinguished chemists have 
studied flower-nectar with great care, and 
the results of their analyses show that fruit 
sugar and cane sugar vary greatly in their 
proportion in different flowers. By theex- 
aminations of honey reported by Professor 
Cook. it is now shown that bees do, by a sub- 
tle process of digestion, extract from sugar 
sirup a substance which is as genuine 
honey as that made from the nectar of 
flowers. In other words, as Professor Cook 
suggests, it is no longer proper to define 
the word honey with the phrase, “ trans- 
formed nectar of flowers’’; for bees them- 
selves give it a far wider meaning. 

Delicate as are the operations of chemis- 
try, it seems that in the matter of honey 
the human taste is almost as accurate as 
analysis. An expert honey taster will de- 
of a large per cent. of 
glucose, which seems to be nearly the ex- 
tent of chemical analysis in its differentia- 
tion of honeys. But neither chemistry nor 
taste can distinguish between sugar-sirup 
honey and flower-nectar honey, nor between 
honey somewhat adulterated with glucose 
and some of the honey made by bees from 
honey-dew. 

Professor Wiley thinks that chemists are 
well on the way to the solution of the honey 
problem. He says: 


“It appears to me that we are well on the 
road to being able to distinguish louse honey 
[his name for honey-dew honey] from true floral 
honey, a8 we are certainly able to distinguish 
glucose honey from both.” 


But his statement is scarcely upheld by 
the facts of his analysis. 

Here is Professor Cook’s conclusion, 
drawn from a careful examination of the 
reports made to him by all of the chemists: 

1, That chemists can easily detect adulter- 
ation of honey by the use of glucose, in 
all cases where it is likely to be practiced. 
The same would be true if cane-sugar 
sirup was mixed with the honey. 

2. That a probable method to distinguish 
honey-dew honey from honey adulterated 
with glucose has been determined by these 
analyses, 

3. As yet the chemist is unable to dis- 
tinguish between cane-sugar sirup honey— 
by which we mean cane-sugar sirup fed to 
the bees and transformed by them into 
honer, and not cane sirup mixed with 
honey, which is adulteration pure and 





simple, thoakind not likely to be prac- 
ticed—and honey from flowers. 

We seea conflict between the first and 
second paragraphs above given. If the 
chemist can always detect honey that has 
been adulterated with glucose why can he 
not distinguish it from real bee honey 
made out of honey dew ? 

Compare what Professor Cook says on an- 
other page. Speaking of certain samples he 
says: 

“ All of these were from honey dew. All were 
pleasant to the taste, and all but one at most 
would pass for genuine honey. . . They 
would be pronounced genuine by the chemists 
and the consumer.” 

If honey dew honey cannot be distin- 
guished from genuine nectar honey, and 
must be “pronounced genuine by the 
chemists,’ the difference between honey 
sophisticated with glucose and honey dew 
is no greater than that between nectar 
honey and honey so adulterated. 

After examining with great care and in- 
terest the analyses of Professors Wiley, 
Kedzie and Scovell, we Conclude that a 
honey made from honey dew may be as 
good and pure as the average made from 
flower nectar, or it may be as bad as honey 
sophisticated with glucose, and that bees 
can and do make perfect honey out of cane- 
sugar sirup. Allof which suggests a new 
line of investigation for the naturalist in- 
terested in the process by which the bee 


transforms saccharine’ substances int 
honey. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

> 





TURPENTINE INDUSTRY. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD, 


THE forests of America are a goodly 
heritage, and the woodland productions 
are of the greatest importance to the vari- 
ous industries of this country. Not only 
lumbermen, but engineers, architects, house 
builders and ship builders are greatly in- 
debted to the products of the forests, while 
the wood pulp industry, the tan bark fnter- 
ests, etc., would exist no longer were the 
forests swept from the earth. 

Like avimals, many forest trees seem to 
have established points of excellence. 
Among the woodland trees the cone-beartrs 
are, probably, of the greatest use to man- 
kind. Many members of this family are 
noted for their size, beauty, usefulness and 
durability. The products called ‘naval 
stores,” such as pitch, turpentine, resins 
and balsams, are mostly obtained from the 
pines, firs and larches. 

The first white settlers of this country 
early learned the value of their forest trees, 
and the naval stores sent from the Atlantic 
Coast to England furnished a large portion 
of the exports of the colonies of that period. 
Fomwnerly New England produced much 
turpentine, but this industry at the present 
time is chiefly confined to the Southern 
States, 

The pine forests of North Carolina fur- 
nish valuable areas for “turpentine or- 
charding.” The value of the productions 
of the Southern and Galf States is estimat- 
ed at nearly $10,000,000 yearly, while Savan- 
nah, Ga., is said to be the greatest market 
for naval stores in the world. In many 
coniferous trees the resinous substances are 
found stored in pockets of various sizes, 
Sometimes they are found in the top of the 
trees, sometimes in the roots, but usually 
in the trunk. No general law is followed 
in the distribution of resin, but masses 
have been known to change the place of de- 
posit from one portion of the tree to an- 
other, from unknown causes. 

In certain trees, as in the case of balsam, 
the deposit is sometimes so large that when 
the pocket is opened the resin is gathered 
by hand. When the deposit is near the 
heart of the tree boring is resorted to, and 
tubes are used for draining off the semi- 
liquid into prepared receptacles. The 
Venice turpentine of commerce is derived 
from the larch tree. <A full-grown tree 
yields seven or eight pounds annually for 
forty years in succession. One bore-hole 
may be used for twenty or thirty years. 
After the season is over the hole is closed 
with a stopper until the next season. It is 
well known that the larch is noted for its 
almost imperishable timber, due, doubtless, 
to its resinous character. The larch log 
cottages of the peasantry of Switzerland 
stand for centuries without decay. Not 
only is the larch durable and ornamental, 
but its fine grain has made it useful for 
panels for the painter’s use. It is stated 
that several of the prized pictures of the 
old masters were painted on wood from the 
larch. 

The most common method of procuring 
turpentine is by what is termed ‘chip- 





ping.” Chips are taken from the tree 
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trunk, and the chips made larger each 
year. This is done, or should be, when the 
tree is in vigorous growth. Isolated’ trees, 
that are well exposed to light and heat, 
produce larger pockets of turpentine than 
single trees of the forest. The flow of the 
vegetable juice is most copiousin the warm 
summer months. In this country it is not 
considered profitable to bleed the trees 
more than four years in succession ; and ip 
renting forest land for ‘‘turpentine or- 
charding”’ the time is generally limited to 
this length of time. A rest is then given 
to the trees, lest they be injured by too fre- 
quent bleeding. The wounds heal while 
resting, and new bark and irregular wood 
are formed. Healthy trees in European 
countries are sometimes worked for eight 
or ten years. 

Inthe “Report of Agriculture’? Dr.Charles 
Mohr, in an interesting article upon tur- 
pentine orcharding in America, states that 
in selecting an orchard, proper facilities for 
transporting the product to shipping points, 
and a sufficient supply of water for the con- 
denser connected with the still, should be 
considered. 

The copper stills in use have a capacity of 
about 800 gallons. For such a still to be 
charged twice in twenty-four hours during 
the season requires not Jess than 4,000 acres 
of pine land with an average stand of tim- 
ber. This area is divided into twenty par 
cels, each of 10,000 boxes. Such a parcel is 
termed a ‘ crop,” constituting one work 
man for the chipping. The work of cutting 
the boxes in the tree trunk is commenced in 
the winter, so that they may be ready to re- 
ceive the turpentine in the spring. A box 
of the capacity of three pints is cut in each 
pine trunk about a foot above the base. 
Sometimes a tree of full growth may re- 
ceive two or more boxes at one time. When 
the first warm days of spring arrive ‘* chip- 
ping’ is begun above the box at the depth 
of nearly ove inch. Chipping is repeated 
occasionally until October, the hight of the 
chip being increased. 

The semi-liquid is removed from the 
boxes into barrels or casks by means of a 
trowel shaped dipper, and the process is 
called dipping. Dr. Mohr states that six or 
eight ‘ dips”’ are made on an average the 
first season, the 10,000 boxes yielding at 
each dip about forty barrels of soft turpen 
tine. When the flow ceases, the crude resin 
hardens and is carefully scraped from the 
boxes with a keen edged ‘‘scrape” attached 
ton wooden handle. This product is called 
scrape or hard turpentine. The average 
yield of the ‘‘ dip” for the first season is 
given as 280 barrels, and that of the 
“scrape”? as 70 barrels. The second year 
the average “dip” is 225 barrels, and the 
“serape”’ 120 barrels. In the third and 
fourth years the quantity of resin is less 
and the quality is not usually as good as 
that of the first two years. It is believed 
that these resinous deposits are a product 
of decomposition, altho the matter 1s not 
yerfectly understood. The effect on the 

ife of the tree when it is too freely bled is 
to shorten it, thus seeming to prove that 
this deposit would have been of further use 
if the tree had not been robbed ; but there is 
believed to be no deterioration of the tim- 
ber due to the process of bleeding for tur- 
pentine. 

East OaKLAND, CAL. 
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HINTS F FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 
BY M. SUMNER PERKINS. 

THERE is no better time than fall and 

early winter in which to fertilize the or- 


chardsand small fruit plantations. Even the 
coarsest manure will prove beneficial if ap- 





W ould you rather buylamp 
chinneys, one a week th: 
yeu round, or one that last. 
tul some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’i 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass, 
alinost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. it 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
t) inks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. 


camania TH Co. 


CONOMICAL People 
keep leather new with 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin - with- wool-on 


swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥, 








plied atonce. The rains, snows and frosts 
of winter will break up and disintegrate 
all lumps, and wash the fertility through 
the entire surface soil. No tool or imple- 
ment ever invented can equal the uni- 
formity with which nature will distribute 
plant food where it will be within reach of 
the tiniest rootlet. Therefore Jet every 
fruit grower act at once, and not delay fer- 
tilization until spring, when little value will 
be obtained from applications of manure 
within the same year. If barnyard and 
stable manures are at hand, by all means 
apply them to all fruits; but if purchase 
oi fertilizers must be made, rather select 
pure bone dust ard unleached hard-wood 
ashes. The bone furnishes phosphoric acid, 
and the ashes potash. These are the ele- 
ments that are needed to make fruit ofthe 
best quality. From now until spring tree 
pruning will be in order. Skillful pruning 
is a wise operation; but the “‘ tree butcher 
ing,’? that obtained with certain individ- 
uals, who are supposed to have knowledge of 
matters horticultural, cannot be too strong- 
ly condemned. No cutting or sawing 
should be permitted without a definite rea- 
son for the same; and one should think 
twice before removing a large limb of a 


tree. Any wounds that are made should be 
promptly painted to prevent decay. The 
growth of raspberries and blackberries 
should be thinned, allowing only a moderate 
number of the most vigorous and best de- 
velopes canes to remain. After the ground 
freezes stiffly, strawberries should be given 
protection. Hay, straw or leaves may be 
used; but pine boughs are best. Do not 
cover so as to smother the plants. 


DANVERS, MAss. 
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FATTENING FOWLS. 


AN excellent plan is to place them in fat- 
tening houses constructed especially for the 
purpose. Kach house may be made to con 
tain from ten to twenty fowls, and should 
be warm and airy, with raised earth floors, 
covered with a layer of gravel strewed 
slightly with straw; the house must be 
kept perfectly clean, Several troughs for 
food and water should be placed in the 
house, so that each bird may have easy ac- 
cess to them. For fattening fowls the use 
of a perch is contrary to the usual practice ; 


but it may be allowed during the first por- 
tion of the time: for this purpose a few 
perches may be placed in the house, but they 
will not be required long, for as soon as the 
fowis begin to fatten from feeding they 
will prefer to roost in the straw. By this 
method fowls may be fattened to as high a 
degree, and their flesh will be as delicate as 
if they were fattened in a farmyard,-Ea 
change, 


Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
forany ailment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! Druggists. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Aas been a never-failing family remedy {¢. 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers sey er 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ‘ETC. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms, Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MALARIA AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR HEALTHFULNESS GENEK- 
ALLY, und so testified to by physicians. With air 
heavily charged with ozone, nature’s greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremostas a winter 
resort, While its world-famous Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now perrect drainage and other sani- 
tary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its 


drinking water, unsurpassed cuisine, embracing 
every delicacy of land and sea foods, the charm of tts 
seusdous garrison life, its abundant musical features 
and dancing, constitute a variety of attractions sel- 
dom offered at any resort. 


KF. N. PIKE, MANAGER, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed tt 
the new buildtag, with a large and very ator active 
new Dintng-room., Caney | with the old wel 
known “ Tsylor’s Restauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Y., 


0. Ss. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


A> institution for the thoroughly effective a perfectly 
8¢,.ntific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
ln. ant growths, without the use of the knife. 

“Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
meat cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DBS. W. ¥. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 


Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly, 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


made known 


news 





Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
MERCHANTS. 

(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 7th, 1893.) 

COFFEE.—There isa firm undertore to the 
coffee market. There has been an increase in 
the stocks since last month, but a much larger 
supply than last year. The fore sign markets are 
firm, Java is 21@32c.; Mocha, 22@22\éc.; Mara- 
caibo, 184@22c.; Laguayra, 19%4@22%e., and 
Brazil, 174@19¢. 


‘TRY 


TEAS.—The auction sales of teas continue 
quite large and at firm prices. The demand is 
working into good shape, and large consign- 
ments are being disposed of to advantage. 
Formosa is 16@40c.; old Japans, 10@20c.; new 
Japans, 18@80¢c.; Amoy, 11@l6c., and Fuchau, 
12@30c. 

SUGAR.--Refined sugar is quiet, without any 
prospect of change for the present. The call 
for sugaris small and by brokers chiefly, and 
buyers throughout the country take orders only 
in small lots. Anticipated lower prices and 
changes in the tariff are the chief causes of this 
conservative business. Cut loaf and crushed 
sell at 5@5 3-16c.; powdered, 4 9-16@434c.: gran- 
ulated, 45-16@4'4c.; Mould “A,” 4'6@4 11-léc., 
and cubes, 4 9-16@454c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
in moderate supply and firm at 84@12\¢e. for 
city dressed, and 74g@11\e, for country dressed, 
with little calves at 5@7c. Dressed mutton is a 
little higher at 5'4@8ec. per t for common to 
choice quality, and dressed lambs firmer at 64@ 
8soc. Dressed hogs are casy at 7'4@8e. 

PROVISIONS.—The arrival of hogsis liberal 
in the West, but the cash demand has been 
large. There is a little uncertainty in prices of 
lard and all hog products, but the feeling is gen- 
erally firm. Mess pork is dull at $1515.50 per 
bbl.; family, $16.50@17.50, and short clear, $16.50 
@19. Beef is steady, with family at $12@15; 
mess, $8.5@9, and extra India mess, $18.50@28. 
Beef hams are steady at $15.75. Lard is dull, 
with Western refined at 8.60@8. 700 -per th. Pickle d 
shoulders are quiet at 644@6%e ; hams, OM 4@dVGe., 
and bellies, 8@0ec, 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market has 
been a little firmer and better this week, altho 
it closes dull and weak. Buckwheat flour is 
firm at $2.85@3 per bag, and rye flour is steady 
at B2.8002.40 per bbl. City mills patents $4.25@ 
4.50 per bbl.; city mills West India grade 8, $3.60 
(H 3.65; winter nee 8 has.65: straights, $3 
ns clears, pring patents, $3.00@ 
: straights, Ska! oh and clears, $2.50(@2.46. 
The market for cornmes] is firm, with oe 
wine at $2.75 and yellow Western, $2.602 


GRAINS AND HAY.—There has been a light 
movement of whest inthe West. and this fall- 
ing ol? is thought to meana fair reduction in 
time of the visible supply. Farmers have 
stopped sending their spring wheat to market 
either on account of bad roads or low prices. So 
far the visible supply has increased somewhat. 
this week, both in this country and abroad. 
The markets are very quiet, and. there seems 


per tb, 








little trade at any of the great centers, Janu- 
ary wheat is H9loce.; No. 2 red, 69l4c.; ungraded, 
jie., and No.1 Northe ‘rn spring, 7l4ec. The re- 


ce ipts of corn in the 
very small, indie ating that farmers are not 
willing to sell. There is very little being 
cribbed, and very little is moving to the primary 
markets. ‘These facts give a firmne 88 to the 
market. Januar y corn is 45'4c.; No. 2 cash corn, 
HiM4endic., and No.3 corn, 44! Side. Oats are 
quie t with trade indifferent. The movement in 
4 ices has been very harrow and unsatisfactory, 

oO. 2 oats are D4AYQ@s35 4c. 2 white, Ba36loc,. 
and track mixed, 35@36¢. Barle y is very quiet, 
with ungraded Western at 55065¢c., and two 
rowed State, 62@68c. Buckwheat ix” firm with 
Canadian in bond at 65e. Hay is quiet and un- 
changed, Choice to prime, s5@We, per 100 t.; 
No.3 to No. 1, 60 @80e, and clover mix d, 50@,60c. 
Straw is unchanged, with long rye at 50@b0c., 
and short rye and oat straw, 40@45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter has shown a more satisfactory trade and 
firmness this week. High-grade butter runs 
low in the new arrivals, while defective goods 
are very numerous. The cold weather helps the 
condition of the market Exporters are taking 
a few underpriced —— from 17 to 1%c. per fh, 
Stute creamery 2a26c. per Ib; Western ex- 
tras, 28c; firsts, 2i@2kic ” aaa seconds, 22@24e. 
State dairy yore (@26oc.; firsts, 2¥a2be. 
and seconds, 21@22 Western dairy is 18a@22c. 
imitation creame noi Va2rse., and factory, 1616@ 
2c, Shippers are taking considerable quantities 
of underpriced goods, but they do not touch the 
fancy grades. The domestic trade in these is 
light, but they have a fairly steady tone, Large 
size full creams are 9@)14c. : small, LOL gia 124 4c. 
choice part skims, 74@9%e. ; good to prime, 614 
@7%ec.; common to fair, fa@tic. ., and full skims, 
A3e. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry has recovered a little from Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, when everything was dull and demor- 
alized. ‘Chickens are now steady at 84@%.; 
turke +yS are more salable at 9@10c.; ducks are 
fair at iivowWec,. per pair; geese plenty and easy 
at $1.25@1.50; ell ll@litge., and old roosters, 
6a Dressed poultry isin great acc umula- 
tion, and stock is worked off with great diffi- 


West from the farms are 















c ulty. Some Thanksgiving lots still remain un- 
sold. Dry-picked fancy turkeys are 11@12c., 


and others, 9@10c.; Philadelphia chickens, 1@ 
l4c.; State and Western, 7i@l0c. : fowls, T@10c. ; 
Jersey ducks, 10@1)2c.; Western, 8@llc.; Mary- 
land geese, 8@l1lc., and Western, 6@9%c. The 
market for eggs has changed very !ittle. Strict- 
ly fancy eggs are firm, State and Pennsylvania 
are 2h@27c. per doz.; Western, 2444@2b0c. ;. ice- 
yacked, 17 244e.; seconds, 33@5 per case, and 
fied. 30201" per doz. 
FRESH FRUITS. good ¢ 

Kings are $3.! 
Baldwins, $3@3.7 


Apples are in 


mand and in light supply. 
and 





4.5) per bbl.; Spy 
common kinds, S2@% Boston pears are $1. 
@1 per box, and near-by winter sorts, $2)! ina 
per bbl. Western New York ¢ ‘atawba grapes 

are = lic. per small basket, and Concords, 9@- 
12c. Cape Cod cranberries are firm, with fanc y 
at $4706.75 per bbl., and others $3, and Jerse y8, 
$1.5@1.60 per c rate. Florida oranges are $102 
pe ‘rbox; grape fruit, $1.50@2.25, and tangarines, 
$1.50@2.50. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. 
potatoes are in light supply, w 
$2.12@2.37 per bbl. in bulk, and State, $ 
ver 180 Ib, = Foreign magnums are ste 





Domestie 
ith Lony island at 
1.25@2 
dy at 












1.752 per bag; white onions, $2.50@3.50 per 
bbi.; red and yellow, $1.25@1.75; cauliflowers, 
$104: turnips, 75c.@1; squash, $1@1.50; cab- 


hages $2@4 per 100, and Long Island celery, $l@- 
1.50 per doz, bunc hes, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hichest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government food Re tear 
Royat BAKING PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Goid Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Solid Silver 
Holiday . Gifts. 


We carry in stock a complete 
assortment of spoons, forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
articles, novelties, ete, all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
priate as holiday gifts. Articles 
selected now may be left with 


us for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


LADIES 


amen (ct your Xmas Gifts, 


GREATAMERICAN 
HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS ? 


Are the o'1 dishes chipped and cracked, and unsuited 
to setting off a spotless tablecloth. We will replen- 
ish it FRHKE Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health? Ua n you can get the best at cargo 


COMPANY 





prices. PRE Ms for all. Dinner, Tea and 
rotlet Sets, B fone juet and Hanging Compa, Watches, 
Clocks, Music Box s, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 
Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, Plates, 
Knives and Forks, Tumbler«, Goblets, given to Club 
Agents. GOOD INCOMES made by getting orders 


for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Rte 3° Ibs. fine teas by mail or express for 
2.00, 4 maracs pat 
Be ful Pancl, entitled “ Baby's Firnt Chriat- 
mas. a ze, 14x28 inches) FREK to all Patrons. For 
full parti niers prices, terms and Premium lists, ad- 
iress “oo GRE AT AME RICAN TEA COMPANY 
P.O. x 289, 31 & 33 Vesey Su’ 4t, N. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
‘ Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
emo Mass. 
bc. stamp for new 100-page 






Send 5 
_Catalogue. 


MY > WIFI CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00° 
es IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

= $10. Rurthe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

tachmenteand g saranteed fo or 10 years. Ehipped any 

t days’ trial. N quired in ad 

win use. World’ s Pate Med: —— oe 

~¥ — we and 


E FREE CATALOGU E. 


facto ys 
ik rd Mle, Co, 342 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ul 











56 Maiden ‘Lane New York 





HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS 


EMPIRE 


Any taste or purse may be suited. 


Davis Colla 


announce the 


White 


splendid collection 


BRASS 
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Call and examine. 
of 2 cent stamp. 


~~ 9 31 East Seventeenth Street, 


De Graaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


‘NEW YORK. 


(Running through to 48 W. 15th St.) 


IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms, 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


_ Examine our assortments and prices. 


more & Co. 


(LIMITED), 


DESIGNERS AND IMPORTERS 


OF ° 


Porcelain, Pottery and Crystal, 


opening of the 


Room 


in the new building connecting with 
their present store, and nearly dou- 
bling the space for exhibiting their 


of Holiday Goods. 


BROADWAY and 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


and IRON BEDSTEADS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Surpassing everything for beauty, durability and cleanliness. 
Largest Assortment. 


Superior Quality. Low Price 


. Fine Bedding of every Description. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt 
Mention this paper. 


WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD CO,, 


UNION SQUARE, NORTH, 
New York. 





~ THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 





A FREE COURSE OF 


SHORTHAND py mai 


in the easiest and best system. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed to all faithful students. Send two two-cent 
stamps for particulars, to 

-HAYMES, President 
Eclectic Shorthand ‘College. The finest and best in 
the United Srates. 


34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
a 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
Are We up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
classes k..3 buildings, old and new. Send for 
patterns made. 


HENRY ‘8 NOKTHROP 30 Rose Street, New York, 





w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chi cago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
-- ‘aman Street Washers, 


BAT 5 





WoesteBenntes in 1832 


Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universa] Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 

Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
one Centennial Exhibition, 





Low Estimates, 


seus, Dod sey nane 


i ngatiess Gem"Beds 


— a 
| Piano and eons 


ee SER 











‘Boston 





An Absurd Mistake. 


Last summer we ordered of a skil- 
ful china-painter in Dresden thirty- 
six coffee cups and saucers richly 
traced in gold, with beautiful figure 
paintings in the style of Watteau, 
five different groups on each cup and 
saucer. 

Now, by an absurd mistake, in- 
stead of thirty-six there arrive thirty- 
six dozens of cups, and we cannot 
hope to sell so many at ten dollars 
each, the price we would have ob- 
tained for the smaller quantity. To 
get back the money we have paid 
for duties, and make a quick loss 
rather than a slow profit, we will sell 
the entire invoice, four hundred and 
thirty-two cups and saucers, at $4.50 
each. We do not believe so good a 
cup can be bought for the money 
either in Europe or America. 


Ovineton Brothers, 


Salely Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





4 Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Kebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


_ Springfield, Mass. 


Church, 
Lodg e) 
Parlor 

Pews and 

aie Chairs 


) & Co., 
Boston,Mass 


* BENEDICT" § TIME ae 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

71 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 

NEW YORK. 
ESTARLISHED 1821. 


The Creat LIGHT 


a 


vw) Fates 


for for Churches 


atres, 2° 
egant } ns. Sena size of room. 




















2 t ] ar & estimate A A liberal 

. discount to chu churches & Xe he trade 

Don’t Cecetned by abe ip imsations. 

1. P. FRINK. } Poarl Bt.2l. e 

cee a ad 
Bie: 

Att Price Bazeseaie 

CHICAGO SCALE 00 
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